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(iz) THe'olOKUn' mead (gleamed) seen with THI BRTTJSII 

MUSEUM HEAD (BEFORE CLEANING) 


(i) FRONT VIEW Of THE *OL0 KUn' HEAD BEFORE CLEANING 
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OF THE SO-CALLED ‘OLOKUN’ 
OF IFE, NIGERIA* 

by 


WILLIAM FAGG AND LEON UNDERWOOD 


JutnyliKtiiVi 

The brcmzc head with rhe history of whidi wc arc 
here concerned Imr came to public atiendon, lo- 
gechcr with a fine scries of tern cotta heads in similar style, 
as a reside of the visit to Ife in 1910 of rlie German Inner 
African Research Expedition under Dr, Leo Frobenikis* 
who published his finds in his book L^hJ Afrika Spii^h 
(igii-^y, English edition, T/ie Vm€i of 1915)1 and 

elsewhere. Tliis was not, however, our first knowledge of 
the antic|uirics of [fe; the weli-knowm quartidic sacrificial 
stool or altar, of superb crafTSiiiaiisliip (BnVxWa Ahtrexiw 
Hofidht^ok ky thi^ Eth/iogrophkd! lyaSf p. ^6), had 

been given by the Oni ol ttc in r&96 to Sir Gdbert Carter^ 
and by him prcseiitcd to the Trustees of the BHrish 
Museum; and the face of a terra cotta head as ^tciisitively 
modelled as any found fay Frobenius was already ktiow^n 
from a cast of it which had found irs way into the liritish 
Museuji] before his finds were made. PhorograpJvs of this 
cast, togetlier with photographs of the' OJohnn" head, were 
published by Sir Hercules Road in the BHrlm^fon 
in 1911 (Vol- XVUf pp, 53of.), but unfonunatcly all that 
was ihi:n+ or is now, fcnowTi of it is the bare fact that the 
original came from Ife. 

AltJiough the Frobenius heads were widely published and 
aroused great interest, the even finer andqiiiiies wliich he 
was nor showit^ or w^hicli were subsei^ucntly found there, 
remained obscure for many years, diough they were seen 
by at least a fesv Europeans: these included the fine bronze 
mask supposed to represent the Oni Obalufon 11, and a 
number of terra eocta heads, most of diem larger and more 
refined in treatment than those of Frobeiiins. 

hi 193S, however, and in the course of the next iw^o 
years, W'hen foundations of a new house were being dug 
v\ithin the precincts of die Old Palace^ a further series of 
bronze heads came to light. The discovery w^as immediately 
amiounced in Mam (1938, aot) and elsewhere^ photo¬ 
graphs and descriptions of several appearing in J939 in an 
article in the Burlinghm Magtizinv (VoL LKXV, pp. 151-5) 
by Mr. and Mrs. H- V, Meycrowitz.^ The w^ar intervened 
to frustrate the public interest which bad been aroused, hut 
ill 1946 Mr* H, J. Braunholtz, Keeper of Ethnography in 
the British Muscuni, visited ife during a survey of museum 
needs ui West Africa for the Colonial Office and suggested 
to the Oni that the seventeen bronzes should be sent to 
England for necessary^ treatment and brief cxhibiuoii 
at the British Museum. The Oni gbdiy availed himself of 
the offer and most of die heads were sent to London during 
1947^; the ^Olokun* head and the "Obalufon' mask vvere, 
hosvcvcT, not brought over until the Oni visited England 

* Plmef A 4trtd B and thrre tejff 


in the summer of 1948, All these heads w'erc rerumed to 
Nigeria in October^ 1948. We shall not concern ourselves 
further here, excepr incidentally, with any but the 'Olo- 
kun,' since they arc likely to be fiilly published in the near 
future; but we tlunk it may be useful for comparative 
purposes to publish here a phoiograph of them (0 nutting 
two badly dainagcd heads) os exhibited in the Britis!i 
Museum (fig. 1). 

History tf the ^Oloktm* Htutd 

Most of our knoxviedge of the viefaisimdes through 
which the 'Oiokun' head has passed is derived from The 
upf a perfervid and highly subjective narrative 
of the Frobenius Expedidon, which is also, however, a rich 
storehouse of know^Jedge, illuminated on occaMOn by 
brilliant Hashes of insighr, on the ancient culnire of West 
Africa. If only Frobenius coidd have published the results 
of the ex^iriou in a more sy-stcniaricaliy scientific and less 
poicmical manner, there %vould be a more solid basis of 
fact for modem Africanists to btuld upon. 

His associates in die expedition w^'re Albrecht Marrius, 
an engineer and Carl Amchs, a painter and sculptor. 
Frobenius says (Vol. 1, p. 96): *i had already heard fin the 
cities of the Niger bend, French Sudan, in 1908] of rhe 
existence of an andent " Statue of the OJokun. All vvho 
had rold us of ir had consistently declared rhai ir wai made 
ol stone, but my informanis at Wagadugu were emphatic 
chat it svas fashioned Ui a manner of its owm.' After long 
inquiries ar ife, he was eventually, on rhe tntervciirion of 
the Oni, taken by the old priest of Oloktin to the Ebolokun 
or grove dedicated to the deity (w^herc Frobenius had al- 
Dcady been excavating terra conas and other things) and 
they ATcrc met by the priesc^s son carrying a heavy sack, 
from wliich the head w^as produced- * Before us,* say's Fro- 
ben Ills (p. 98), * stood a head of marvellous beauty, w^ondcr- 
fiiUy cost in antique bronze, true to the lifci incrusted with 
a patina ot glorious dark green/ Later he say^ (p. 510): ^It 
measured fourteen and a half inches, , . . It is cast. . . d 
tire perdue . . . and very finely chased indeed, like the finest 
Roman examples.' He was rold cJiar the head had been 
originally dug up iu the Bboloktui about a generation 
piyviously, and was usually kept underground at the place 
of discovery, sacrifices being made to it at cettain festivals. 

Frobenius immediately began negoriations to buv the 
head through liis Afiican foreman, Bida, a Togolandcr, 
wick the pric.st and a messeneer of rhe Oni, who said, after 
a prehminary’^ offer of ^3 bad been made, that *a fresh 
copy could he made at the tinsmith's/ but that the price 
would be ^6, 'besides a bottle of spirits and a tumbler." 
They hosvevcr, ro umanctify the head with a 

sacrifice next day. Next day the priest was imssing until 
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Fig. t, the sxHiBmos op he beonzes at the bettish jhiy-seftember» 1948 
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after nightf^L whim Frobchius surptised liim at home and 
induced him to accoinmiiy the pariy to the grove, object¬ 
ing querulously thai he woula gel into the bad bwks 
of the British auihondcs at Ibadan. *Onc of the men began 
to open the ^ound ar ihc foot of a banana tree ^^ith his 
mattoch. At last the sound of metal struck upon my cars. 
A careless blow chipped off a piece of Qlokunp the only 
pfcdoui pan of the image of ihc god’* 1 was afterguards able 
to take away from Ibadan' (p. toa). As the priesf s sons now 
expressed some qualms about having sold whai they now 
said belonged lo ihe Oni, Frobenius sought an interview 
with hinit at which I 

The Oui . .. agreed that I was to retain the head of the 
Olokun, byt abo, in csdiangc, that he waj to have an CKart 
copy of it, to be forMi^ardcd thfou^h rbc P+C* of Oshogbo. I 
cxpbined that j irpliea imditiiiLgulshable Btm the Otiginat 
eoulil be made and t had a galvanic process of j^fodiKtksn.* in 
my mind. I specially inshted mi the need of a fentia! agree- 


meni'. ., to the effect that the ortgirtaJ wm to be cmr own and 
the couiuetpan the property of the Onl Sida ermfeued later on 
that to save hiimelf a Hctle trouble and to nxiooth the road of 
ncgodatioii, he had trambted things ihc other way Tound. 

There now eiiiers upon rhn scene Mr. Charles Parmdgc, 
F.S.A.* the author in 1905 of the firsc anthropological mono¬ 
graph on a people of Southern Nigeria, CmuRwcr NtfOVej, 
and at that time Resident at Ibadati. He was far in advance 
ot his lime in his enlightened attitude to the preservadon of 
native antiquities in Nigeria, and indeed it is only very' 
nxentty that the Nigerian Govemmenc has civen full 
effect to his ideas. From his account, as reported by Read 
in the article mentioned above* 'The objects secured by 
Frobenius were sacred; they were deposited in the sacred 
groves of ife, and the native chiefs and priests had certainly 
no desire and liardly even the power to pan with them.^ 
Paitridge (whose name wes excluded from the English 
versioa of FrobcniiK s book, btii occui^ frequently m the 
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Gcrmaji) h^d already wajmed the people of Ifr that they 
should not part i,virh dicir andejuitfes. Frobcuiiis say4 that 
though the Otjj had often assured him rJiat he had no in¬ 
terest personally i.ti the Olokuji+ and remained good friends 
vAxh liim throtighoLit, ccrtaiii elders reported to Partridge 
tiiat the head had been obtained by \HoJcnt mcanSp and he 
rhen wrote to FrobeniLis saying that if they liad parted wicli 
it against their wiil it should be given back 10 ihem. The 
Frok-iiius expedition immcdiarcly set off for £de, but w-as 
niet bv Partridge and the police a few miles out and was 
tumed back to Ife. FrobenJtis was retjuired to surrender ihc 
Olokun in exchange for the £6 he had paid, but he success¬ 
ful I y hid away some of his best pieces, including the w'cU- 
knowTi terra-cotta heads. Partridge then licJd a forma] 
wirh the conduct of which Frobenius was much 
dissaEished. Certainly natives were found to depose that the 
Oloktm. taken by force. The baggage W’as searched and 
the Oni faccording to Frobenius, at Panridge^s instigation) 
claimed a number of the Ik^r sculptures, h appeared that 
rhere w as no hw actually in existence against the exporta¬ 
tion of antitjuidcs ar that ttmCj though Frobenius w’as told 
rhat one was in preparation (such an ordinance w^as ui fact 
promuigated in 19] 9®), and it is clear dsat Frobenius fell both 
legally and morally jiistified in taking his finds to Germany. 

After the inquirs^p which took place aboui Cluistnias, 
1910, he renewed contact with tne Oni, in the face of 
opposition from Partridge, and adds: sdll had many a 
plcasaiiE inEcrchajigc of view^ with him which [ discreetly 
kept to myself.^ The colleetioiis were then sent to Germany, 
while the expedition w ent to the German Camerooiis; 
Frobenius was back in Lokoja in Dceeinbcr, 1911. 

[n discussing the head on p. 3Frobenius makes a point 
w^hich may be of some sigr^cance: 

OiK thing more must be laid about this head of the Lord of 
the Sea, ida. 1 When it wai exfiumed a pkec brolcc off at a 
Lomcr, and this diowed that iron pe^ had been imerted m k. 
These may, of cmjtsc, have served to hn|d it together in the 
prcNXSS orhcllow easting, I would, however, point out, on the 
uthet hand, that these brads were set as hairaiid as hair ornaments 
ui the tem-cotta heads in holes made for thai purpose. I thne^ 
fore rttahlish the fact thiE I found iron cuth an the granite 
Idctu, iron nails on the Oranja Eoothnone\ iron pegs in the 
Olokun bronie, and iron curb in the terra cottas. Tlui* then, 
meaiii tkat in that rcniDte pcri(.Hl people used iron as a decofa- 
tive inarefiaJj 

The photographs of the head wdtb the old priest sraiidbig 
by w^cre pubmhed by Read in March, 1911, immediaEcly 
afier the cRquir)% and were, we leam^ supplied by Part¬ 
ridge* Unfcirtunarcly they arc by 110 mcatis clear and no 
useful compariscin can be made with the present head. We 
may, howwer, mmuDn that diose publisiied by Frobenius 
—again uimrisfacrory photograplis with little dcfinirioii— 
were taken (against a black liachgroimd, or the night sky) 
before the ftagnieiit was deiached behind die right eat. 

We understand ihar the head remained in the custody of 
the priests of Olokun until 1934, when it was brought into 
the Afin or Pabce for custody, 

Eyimiiiuitiofi of the ^Ohhtm' Head 
In rhe couRc of the intensive scrutiuy to svhich aJI die 
bronzes were subjected in die Dcpairmciic of JEthnography 


after the close of the pubOc exIiibiEiou, one of m (Leou 
Underwood) expressed the convicrion diat die "Olokun* 
head w'as not an ariginal casring but a reproduction^ and 
gave a number of reasons for his view * he had first recorded 
his suspicion of die piece in his diary {18/8/45), when he 
visited Ife during a tour of West Africa. His arguments 
appeared so cogent that in [he course of the ensuing week 
before the rcruni of the seventeen bronzes to Ife, rhis head 
received special attenrion ftom the Museum staff and from 
a number of experts who were invited to give their Opi¬ 
nions* Among dicse, besides Mr. BraunhoUz, w'ho took 
an important parr in the cxaniinarion and discussions, 
must be particularly mentioned Mr. Herbert Mary on, 
himself a sculptor and W'cll kno^n for his careful invesriga- 
rions of the techniques of andeiit metal w-ork (sec for 
example Man, 1948, 25 and 43)^ whose corroborative 
opinion was of great value 10 us. Mr. Bernard Fagg, the 
Government Araia:ofogist of Nigeria (w^ho is shortly to 
conduct excavarious ai Ife), was presen e Eliroughout the 
enquiry', contributed largely to the di,sciissions, and is iu 
entire agreement with our Endings, and Mr. S. W. Wash- 
bum^ an expert broiizi>foundcr, who attended, by cour¬ 
tesy of Messrs, P, Wilkinson and Sons, to examine the head, 
is in full agreement witli our main conclusion. 

As a result of tliis exhaustive enquiry, we arc fully satis¬ 
fied that the head is uoe the origina] casting, but is an after- 
ease or facsimile rcprodtiCEion from an original bronze 
casting. The pieces of evidence wiiidi seem to us decisive 
are as follows: 

{d) Tlie head, contrary to FrobetiiOi^s. report nictilJeiied 
above.^ exhibut no traces of chasing or polishmg prootsses 
applied after cajuiig £fbr a signiftcaiu possible exception see 
O') below); til other seords the exterior surface h ' as cast/ 
whereas aD the other heads have been %xry ftnely ch.aKd and 
polnJied. 

(fr) The whole outer surface of the head is choncimated by 
a grani^nty which is ahsent in all the other heads and is 
clearly inconsistent with the wax Tcchnic^uc adopted in making 
them; ill diij, the fine chy slip witb %vhich the wax is first 
coated allows almost perfect reproduction in bronae of the sur¬ 
face of the w’ax, and even iii the tuJikely eveni of a fine sand 
being included m the slip* there w^ould certainly be fufhdcnt 
clay present to aet as a 'filter' and climimre gnnulanty. 

(e) Carefiil exaimmtipTi* of the parallel stmttons behind the 
left car—clearly seen fn Plate 0-^ow3 that their lower por- 
tiom w-cie niE in bronze, and not in %vax as in the siTniUr 
suiadons on the reuiamder of this head and on all the other 
heads bcari^ such stiiatidns; the cuts ate here noticeably 1^ 
controlled in direciion and in evemess of execution^ a fault 
w^hich can be leadDy avoided when working in wax Yet ic is 
certain that these cuts were not made in the present head, |br 
the uiidiased casting surface k conrinuom, e\”cii in the deepest 
pam of the fiiTTow's. This suggests that the maker of ihc 
original, perhaps findiiig, after fitting, that he had made the 
furrow's in the too short on the left ride as compared with 
the ri^t, proceeded to Lengthen those at the left by iiidnn^ 
ihcTTi in the bronie, with a sharper to<il than that used on the 
W'ax. (Ceitam other apparently false cntj, xmpcrftctly joined to 
those made in the origjiul wax* which appear in from of and 
below’ the left car and behind the right ear, arc liJecly to have 
arisen at one of the stages of miking the reproductionO 
(d) The head is noticeably heavier for its »ac than the other 
heads, uicluding the Bntis!i Museum specimen which it mo$jt 
clo^y rftcmbles* and this u associaied with an extraordinary 
variation of thickness which is entirely undiaractciistic of arc 
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pfrdur* Ts-ork; in thu proccsi;, of which all the odicr bwdis are 
exceptionally fine examples, the intctnal sun^ce bcare a very 
close relation m the outer sut&« and the thicknes inay vary 
by as liok as i mm. over she whole face, 

(c) Inside the lower border of the neck, erondang about 
onc^hird way round ihcciriminfmiice acthc ftont and reaching 
at»oui half an inch up the inner suriacc of the nede, is an area of 
heavy diiselli-ni;, clearly canied out in this spedmen after 
nsting, which has bad the effect of reduemg the thicknes at 
this point to the thicknesa as cast of the remainder of tl^ 
drcumfercnce, whereas the thickness above the chiselling h 
more than twke as great- The maker of the original head vroiild 
have had no reason to apply this drastic method of correction; 
it is clear that aE the bronze heads were intended Co be af&sed, 
by iron [tails passing thnongh holes cast in iheir necks, to necks, 
|Kdcstals or posts of wood, day, of some other material Into 
which nails could be dtiven* ikA k would be absuni for the 
cT^tsman to cut down the Intractable bronze rather than the 
softer material of the mpport. The maker of a repfodnrtion* on 
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Fig. z. compahison of the chests of Ttt£ "olokun" (4) 

AKD BHmSU MUSEUM (i) HEADS 

77tf fttv mifs dwufl en the sme jotfe tut (uj Aea keen 
(k) k4r iwt. Nolt tht actreiims tramtaltd iato kfwtac on ihe *OlokmC 
hrad Tht ifkhf piffminmtt of nw 0/ lAr cf fshenti 
half-tyOY up k Sc trace vf a nmmr, Phel^aphs: Bmwd 

the other hand, probably working fioiu a planer pattern, might 
wen find hinuilf widi IDO thick an edge to aUow of the copy 
pasting as a rtasoitable factimilc, and his only recoiirse wotdd 
be to cut down the metal near the rdge- 
(f) There is a complete absence 00 (he lur&ce of this head 
of sh^ angles and edget such as are quite nortnal in tire perdue 
productions and aboic^ on all the other heads^ irocibly at the 
edges of the vertical Soe striarioni, but which lend to disappear 
in making plaster casts. The “ blind* and diiUed appeaj^ce of 
the whole stuface of this bead wouM be extraoniiii^' in a rkc 
perdue casting so cxceUeni in other respects as die odgina] must 
have been. 

(f) As will be seen ckarly in the detailed photograph in 
Plate B, the baddreu of the pkee presents dre appearana of 
being coat^i with an accretion of mbstancei such as paint, or 
dirt, Of simficial blood* fuch as was in ha present m a thin 


layer over the whole head before k was cleaned in the Museum 
Laboratory; the British Muuttm specimen seen in Pbte A(f— 
one of the pktes excavated in 193$—abn preseiiis a somewhat 
HiTiLbr aspect, because it has not yet wen cleaned and in 
addition to substintiti traces of psunt, a certain amoimt of 
latrtitic soO still adlrem to the hcaddie:^ filling up the deptes- 
tiom in the decorated parts. However, no eriranirotB matter 
now remains on the 'Ololcuii' head, and the accretians, 
particularly nodceahlc at the base of the ertsfi bdiind the 
rosene (see figs. 2 and 3), are entirely in bronre. This cannot of 
coune be explamed by accretions on the wax in the cdufk of 
manu&cmre (i.f. before building up the cniter investmenc}* 
tinee this, if it had any effect at aB, would produce hollows in 



Fic. J. REAS VTEW t>F THE 'oLOEUn' HEAD 

Note the atcretkm tramhted infj? IrLmzc ^ tfte bate 0/ ike treiii 
ihe fuw emfitia 0t dte rear edge ef ifcc headdren neat die tresi; 
the larger cauitin m temp^al fegiens u^e the nmners uvre 
cur 43MMy; iIjt imufdmg ^ rkc rye and ihe megular 

pretMhermfa {Ik krofiee) obteurhig the right eye; oit a^urent perttim 
0 fihe Hart repiesented^ a dark pasih at the mmik; and rkc/r^imiirc 
Mind the right w, by (mirfesy of ihe Tmftees the 

^iikh Mmevm 

the casting in^ead of filliiig cheui up; nor a such cardtismess 
conceivable in craltsnien of the ife standarst Similarly we iki 
not bdieve in the postibiUty that tbe stirfiidc of the wax was 
partly blurred by melting before the day luvestmenr was 
added, and this could not postibly aceouni fcKC the degree of 
accretion behind (he rO$ette. Again^ the fi™t ntr&ce of the 
fillet of the headdress has every appearance of being the repro- 
ductim of 1 roreoded metal fod^c, but no corroticKO has in 
fiict taken place upon thk specimen. All these phenomem would 
be acccRinred for if wc assume titat a cut was made from the 
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original wbcn it was m mucli the same stiEC ii thai &f [be 
Bricish MuKiun spccHncn Jl prHcnE. 

(/k) li^ j C4in be 9a:ri ew'u inegulir dcprc^itiiis^ oaa it 
eadi iliie of rbe ertst* at tht tcjr top fcrdcr of the fillet which 
pwa across the foti^ead foimiiig the inam part of the head¬ 
dress. When viewed froiii 1 sajucwhat lower posicton f±Ky arc 
rcca as roughly setnidicular fractuics about l irkdi in dumeter 
[i.e. along the top edge) and CKtending downwimils abmiE 
|-indi; they arc ooocavc to a depth of l-ineh and at the 
deepest point in the centre of oich dcprcaiofl arc the nmy re¬ 
mains of an iron nail, the head of whidi is jiut visible as a patch 
of oxidization in the oinamcnE on the fioiit surface of the fillet 
(two ad>cr iron naib^ imaecompanied by depressions, are dis¬ 
posed lymmetiically near [lie sides of the fiUcE, and four others, 
in piirs^ in the upper part of the rear of the head}. The ruturc of 
the *fiaenircs' exdudcs the poidbilky that they oeeiirtcd in the 
present btonaej, or indeed in any bionsc, and in any case they 
exhibit what appcM to be a cast snitEice. They are b fact 
typkal of ^cturcs in placer or Ecita eoita and ace inconfistenr 
with the molecular itructure of inetaL We hclicTc that whooxr 
had the rcphcA oiadc, being aware of die importance of 
irvchiding the iron mill* had holes bored to Cahe them in the 
terra cotu ot planet patce™* so that they could be ttinovcd 
from the holes at the next stage and placed Lti the sand nioukl to 
he pteked up in the same position in the bronze cut. In these two 
eases, liow^cvcr, the plaster broke away when the holes were 
half bored, and owirig to carcleitdesi was not made good before 
the broTuc casting w-aa made from it (sueti carelessness is 
traceable at several other points in this pwee). 

It will be Bceii that counts (c), {^) and (ft) above* or anv 
one of diem* if* as %vc are coiirinccd* they arc well founded, 
arc absolute proof that the piece is a reproduction. Taken 
together these eight arguments seem to leave no roorn for 
doubt. We may, however, refer more briefly to some 
further facts wliichp while perhaps not in rhemselves 
decisive, arc useful sustaining evidence: 

(r) The nmneis or feeds seem to base been in a pofiaDii 
nearer to rbat adopted in the modem sand-caifiiig method than 
to that employed by the brouic fouiidcrs of tfe, who placed 
them externally or very close to the top cd^ in all fhc other 
extant beads, and at the top edge in the British Museum aped- 
men. Traces of two of tlurm appear in the 'Olokun' hew as 
Ewo roughly eireulir and slightly concave depiesnom about 
two inches in dianictcip on the inner suHaoe about the temporil 
region behind die lateral ends of the headdstaa fillcjE; the nunner 
in which the Jets have been removed by chiselling il also 
uoticeably differenr fiom that seen on the other beads, 

f/) We believe that we have detected traces of the seams 
cypical of piece moulding (and of course irtcounjtcnt w'kh the 
W2X method as practised at lie) on the outer surlace about the 
left ear {sec Plate B), Thett is a l^nt suggesuon of a joitrt 
nnming fiom near the small hole ar the end of the fillet, Jong 
the Anteiior edge of the cat (belonging to what w'ould aJmosE 
certainiy have been made ax a sepUAtc piece when making a 
plaster catf ot a sand casdng), and there ii some cviderice of the 
use of 1 EuropcLiu file to remove traces of the seam of 1 sand 
cast behind the top of the car. We cannot be certw whMi of 
these traces arose at the plaster stage and which in the final 
casting. The interior, pAttiailady at the back, shows more 
markra ridges^ wliSdi may wtU represent unpemoved scams, 
but might possibly be explained also by contracriou of the ooet 
in heating it to bum out the wax. 

(fe) The fiaclUfe which has renioYcd a quadrilateial fiag- 
merit fiom the upper border at the back of the head b chmd die 
right car (»c Plate At aud d) has no sharp edges arni appears to 
present not the rom^ almost fibrous appearance of bronze 
fractures such as one on the British Museum spcCrmen* but 
rather the lypical soficncdcast surface; if so+ the rcptctdiierioii 
must have hetu made since 1910, w^hen Frobcnhis says that this 
piece was chipped off while the head was being exhumed. We 


must, however, record our surprise that there is no turiiing-iEi of 
the broken edge, such as is characteristic of the damage done, 
mamly in acbdetiE tinics but partly duruig excavation^ to most 
of iht ocher heads 1 the form of die fracture seems quite consist 
tent with a break in plaster* clay, or other fiiiibk or hrirtle 
nuterial. 

(1) The rough, lumpy projections on the interior luriaCL; 
behind the eyes and mouth again suggest a sand tastiiig* and 
appear in none of the other heads. A clumsy attempt seems to 
have been made to suggest the modeUuig of the iiuter lurfjcc 
of chc eyes in dose lebdou to the outer aurficc, as in all the 
other heads, and presumably the origiiul of this one. If tills 
w^cTC the original, there would have b«n no p^-iint in model] hig 
the core even to this extent, given tiiat the bronze were to be to 
thick as rt iu fact is. The ititgular cxciesCciiecs (lecn lu fig. jJ 
may be due to an artempi to make a cast fiom the menut^ 
inner surface of the origbial or* leas probably* falliiig away of 
parts of the sand core before or during pouring of the metal 
(die dark patch about the lips is, how'cver* a vesrige of the core 
remaining m sirM). 

(ur) Samples of die bbekened core niateml taken if mil be- 
hir^ die lips and the headdress of this head appear to ditfer from 
samples fi^i the ocher bronzes iu that the granules are inuch 
larger; this difierenre^ again, is consisten t with the sand process 
ratiier than dre perdhe. 

(b) The patina of the whole specimen U exccptiEMially thhi 
comparod with ah the other heads, and its very uniformity 
gives it A somewhat aniiicial look* typical of artificial patina- 
don on modem bfonzes.^* 

(o) JEmbedded iHghdy to the left of centre of the back of die 
neek, about |-inch fiom the edge and flush with the broiue 
surficcp il a small fragment of iron about f-iuch long by |-incli 
at the greatest width. The suriace of this fiagnicnt is smooth, 
bright and fiifsh-laoking, and it is perfectly clear that no 
oxidization has taken pbee. The right nails inset around the 
Upper edge of ^e head* on the ocher hand* are heavily oxidlziid 
and die marked diifereiice suggests to us that diese eight iiaiis 
must have been ardfidally oxidized, probably by the use of 
add, as indeed one would expect in a fiuthfiil reproduction. If 
they were notp we can only think that the unoxidizcd fragment 
must be of some fonti of rustlnS steel, which wouki be even 
stronger evidence. Unfortunately there w*as no time to deter¬ 
mine its composition. 

In the light of die above GictSp we offer the foHov^inj; 
rccoiisrrucrion of the sequence of processes probably 
employed in casting the head which is in the possession of 
the present Oni. Four distinct translations are involved: 

(i) a negative inoidd imdc directly from the original ; 

(ii) a pGsitive ease made from (i) as a pattem for sand 
moulding; (ili) a negative piece mould In sand* made 
from (iJ); (rv) the final positive cast in metal. In more 
derail: 

A mould fi) W'AS first mAcb fiom the origiTulp possibly oui- 
ade of Africa, bm mote piobAbly At ife; to take it away would 
have Involved lu appreciable lapse of time with neither original 
or copy avaUabie that* though this could have been mvert^ by 
ilie periodk burial pf the original during most of the year. 
The mould was probably made up of a number of pkoes (^occ 
mould) in plaster* day ot like matcriak the pieces being held 
together in their eorrect posirions by a solid 'jacket' of simihr 
material. We do not Think k likely that a g^rine mould (in 
two piecesp fioiit and back) wouM be be used in tropical Afnea. 

Ln making a sand east of given thickjicu it is convenient and 
usual to work fiom a positive partem of the same diicknc^ in 
a hard materia] such as plasKt. A plaster cast or pattern (is) 
W3K then^ taken fiom the mould (i). But some difficulty wax 
found in making this as thin in plaster ax the original in metal; 
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iO ;in attempt wis to reproduce die correct thkkiiei& of 
metai ^t the moM biport^iit points, the top xnd bottom 
Mid to imitate die uitctruj modelling of the cyei, noac atid 
mouth. A putul cutung of the inside may have been employed 
for the latter. Tlic eLFeuttustaiiccs point to this part of the work 
having been done in Nigeria, 

Whocv'cr coniuibsioi^ the reproduction was awaie of the 
need to have iron liaih CDri\incingly eenbedded in it in the 
eorredr positions. We eonsiiJcr that this was most probably 
done by boring holts to receive the iron nails in the plaster 
pattern (ii), Dtuing die boring or when the nails were being 
ptidied into the holsp the pla^i^ h:artured in two pbces on the 
iiiude of the diadem; the l^ctiircs could h^ve been made good, 
but this WJ5 overlooked. The purpose of putting the naiU in 
the partem would be to- obtain impressions of their heads and 
pomts on the pieces (bodi eKtemal and Lntcnul] of the sand 
monld (ill), $0 that the nails could be replaced in the sand pieces 
when reassctnbhng them aficr lemova] of the plaster pattern 
(sM below); in this way, the nails wdidd be pi^ed up in ntii 
by the molten hronxi:. 

Tlic partem cast (a) was now passed to the ftniiidry for the 
founder to make the negaiis'c sand mould (tit) in a sand-casting 
boK. This was done by packing sand about the patterti, inside 
and outside, in a nuntber of removable and replaceable scetioni 
or pieces. Four or five pieces arc discemibk!: as belonging to the 
outer face; the inside or core miis! have comisted of more than 
two. W'hcn the surfiices had been moulded in land, the pieces 
were removed^ and theii replaced, leaving the partem (ii) ouc 
but Tcplacing the iron naib fiom it in the sand mould Ln the 
impncHioni previously Je fi by their heads and points; the pieces 
of the core, having had the neccuary runners and vents canned 
out of them, were dmilarly pbced in position. The bronze was 
tlicn poured in,^* fonulng the final cast (iv). 

The runners and vents virm aow drbeiJed away, most traces 
of soatns acid the protruding pam of the nails removed^ their 
ends oitiiicially o?ddizcd^ and the suriace atiificblly patinated^ 
no attempt being mode to chose the lur&ce of the ^ee and 
neck. 

Whai die itew head w'os delivered to the prindpalp he had 
the conspicuous error in over-thiekness of the base of the neck 
reduced by working the inside of it, but at this Lite stage be 
could do nothing aboui the cavities arising from the ftacturcs 
ir the back of the dudem. The head was then lubstituEcd for the 
original, with or i^ithout the knowledge and consent of Its 
custodians. 

We would niako ic very pkin tliat it is not our purpose 
in any degree to appordon or imply responsibilicys much 
lessbkme^ for wliac tonk place- Hut w'c may pntiic out that 
any attentive reader of Frobenius^s book might gather 
sufficient data to instruct any competent bronze-founder in 
the task of producing the replica. The evidence which w^e 
offer here is bitemali and we have nci idea where the ori¬ 
ginal might bc+ Our eotitribudon to the find solution of 
the mystery is diercforc no more than the evidciHre that the 
head is a modem repFoduction.^- 


Nbfci 

* Wrongly described by R. E. Dennett (Nigerian 1910, 

p, 2^} os having been given to Sir WiHiain Macgregotk and by 
Frckbenius ( 1 ^ I 'liia- in/ 4 /riVd, VoL Ih p. 116) u luvitig been im- 
ptoptrly rcttiaved ^ 'the imtorioui Captam [&wcr].' 

*■ See also the articlrt by the Orii of lie in Nf^em, No, t£ (iSl?) 
Pr 3 : by Duckworth in Nigtria^ No* 14 (JWS)* p, loi; basdom in 
iSimfTfiied Ijftdim Nmv^ 8 Apdl, [939; and Braunholti in 
The Bfitiik Afirjewrr Qujrf^rSy, Vol. XIV* 1940, p. 75. 

■ Through the kind office of Mr. K. C. Murray, Survey-or of 
Antiquidcs, Nigeria, to svhose cJfbrti has been mainly due much 
recent progress in the preservauun of traditkinaj arts in Nigeria. 


* We look upon this head as male because the dmUar one in the 
British Museum (Piacc Au) has the uiiiic rows of hoka iu the face, 
for attachment of a beard, os m ost of the other heath. The assump¬ 
tion Ehac it representi the sea deity Olokuit lesB solely oei in dis¬ 
covery in the tradidonal grove of OlokuEi, but it is weakened by 
the discovery there of OEber {terra cotta) heads \^ithoui any 
scmbioiice to each other. Froin the ccniflicciug traditional evidcEice 
it secim that Olokun, though generally asemoJ or ambisexuak 
woniiipped as mak at Benin and has, very biieiiyp bcai regarded 
more and mote os a goddess at he [though Frobenius speaks always 
of * the god' or ‘the Atbiiue Poseidon T 

* By this Frobenius tneont an electrotype. This, however, would 
not piiodncc a copy which would pass tnmiter when bandied even 
by the most incKpert^ for this method of castiog by Ehe electrolytic 
depoficron of metal could deal with only one surface (the outer one) 
and the cm would be cxtritmcly thin and fight in weight, while 
ilic luskle would have die fibrous, or 'stalagmitk,' surface of de- 
podted ni«:tal, totally uncharacteristic of a molten case. Moreover, 
it is dmost certain thar^ at that date, ii would have liad eo be 
deposited b pUie copper. This idea would, [herefoic, probably hive 
been abandoned- 

* The Ctistproi [Prohibition of Export of Antique Afiican 
Sculpture) Order, 1938 {signed on 3 January^ 1939): tJils was 
superseded by the Customs (Prohibition of Export of Africaii 
AntiquitLcs and Works of An) Older, 1943. In 1944, a series of 
rules were made with the same purpo^ by the Native Autboririw of 
Iknin* Ifc and other Yomba conimiuiitiei. 

^ The Idena is a large itoi>c carving ofa female figure, standing m 
a grove to iJic 4QUjtl>-5*mth-cast of tht town, while the 'Oronja 
louthstonc' ii a stela or obelisk over nine feet hi^, known os the Opa 
or stick of Oranym, wliidi standi jim outside the towo. 

* This sub-paragrapti is based on an observation iindc by Mr. H. 
Maryon. 

* hi the cire pivdiii- or waste-wo-X proocss, as practised at Jfe and 
elsewhere in West Africa iii ancient and modeni miva, a solid core U 
Brat made, conforiniiig quite closely to tise form aimed at iii tiac 
finished bronze, but on a smaller scale, according to die intended 
thickness of the hruuzc and with prominent features in iclatiwly 
reduced proportion. A layer of bees' or other w ax is then applied 
and 1$ modelled isi the exact likoicu of the head m It is to appear in 
[he broME. (In the cose of very small railings, such as Ashanti 
gold-weights, the core nuy be dispensed with.) Ruiuirrs and 
veiiB arc that added ui the form of solid stiiib of wax, rising 
from the highest points to meet in on ttiv'cncd cone, wdiidi will 
become the cup for pouring the moltai metal. Next a Heic clay slip 
like that used m making pottery is applied 10 the sutficcand allow ed 
to c^; further coats of coanscr fire-clay arc applied until luffiricnt 
thickness is attained to withstand the Hteisci of casting. When 
necessary this outer inveittticnr is ondiorcd to the core by iron nails 
to support the core in position when the w ax tnclts^, as otherwise it 
might ihilt and spoil the casting. This would not, how^cver be 
otecstiTy with most of the Ife broom, whith Law Utge optiiines 
Jo neck and crown ihrougli wliich core and investment would be 
located. Tbc Urge maa of fifOMjay completely cnclonijg the 
wa* model and itt tyscos of ruiinen. vents and pouring cup in waji 
would now be flnnlr embedded in thccaith. or fctiMly banded with 
|ran, to prevctit cracking, and the whole is then fired harden the 
finsc^y and melt, mn off add bum out the wax. This ha opetadoii 
imy ^ done by ^Uding i fire in a culvm beiintti die invested mass 
after II has been bun^ up to the cup in the ground. Meanwhile die 
Jictc»ary quantity of bronw liaa been nielted in a cmcible and is now 
poured swifdy tnto the mould. When it has solidified, the invest¬ 
ment IS broken away and the cone scooped out. The rutmen and 

anq any mit sujspom arc then cut away with chisels ojkI 
chasiiig and poluhmg of the surface widi chisels and abrasives 
begins. 


pgr ^ . ^vvuiiJi ^4EiEp -Ofia Severn 01 llic 

[ft eastings shiw tmwrfeetioits which had to be lepaircd bv a 
- sppbcaton of the fin ptnlue: technique, known as ' bumiiin- 
dc^ve part is rcinodelkd with wax and reinvested wids 
I ^'.5^ molten metal « poured through the repair until it 
iikIis the ede« of the damaged area and fuses with them. 
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SaJiiplo df the incul in die * Oldfcw" atid Bdtiih Museum 
ha.ih hive been tiSccu and arc being cjtamijicd b the Driiish 
Miiseum Laboratdry. An anaTycical survey by Dr- A. A. Mas£ win 
be given in a mbiequcut publieaddn. 

” (f the pieee broken o^f die onj^inal were available ar diii pointy 
It could have itrved for the cotiiponuoii of a bronze of right colour 


and^ at the fkul itage^ far the colour Co be aimed at in the artMeul 
pacmation. 

*5 We truK that the 'Olokuii* head may be 5 ctU to Burupc again 
before long for further scruciiiy and for the vetificattoa of our 
conclusknu by Other student;, ti the incamlnieH any Lufoimation 
bearing upon the matter >^ill be firatcEiHy received by ui or in the 
I^epartmcnl of Ethnography, Btitish Museum. 


THE NUER COL WIC 

by 

PROFESSOB E. E. EV ANS-PRITCHARD, M.A., PH.D. 

Oa/*ffd Urtjr'rrrjfy 


^ Among iho Niier of the Nilotic Sudan a person 
killed by lighniing is bio\vii as col tm. Pcrksits 
said by the Nucr to have been taken iip to rhe sky by a 
whltUvind come into the same category as do also, sonic 
Nucr have told tiic, persons found dead in the bush ’svithout 
any apparent cause of death. A col iric is revered as a sacred 
spirit of his lineage {tuifoth and is called on for aid^ 
especially sslicn a man pursued by enemies seeks a refuge. 
Most lineages seem to have at lease one such spirit to whom 
com are dedicated and their bull calves sacrificed. 

It b not surprising that Nucr feat lightning because, apart 
from the vicilcuce of siomis in dieir country', many people 
arc killed by ii and shrines erected in their honour arc a 
common sight in Nuer \illagcs. When a hcavy^ siorm b 
raging aiid me sky b pierced by Hashes of lighmingi^ there is 
silence in the byres and one may see old men throw pieces 
of lohacco from the doorways into the storm, uttering a 
simple praver^ such as *Ah God, grandfather, take this 
tobacco, f liave compensated you (Avt) grandfather (with 
this offering). Come to earth gently, do not come with fury 
to yotir grass (the thatched roof). Come gently to your 
grass. No one disputes with you. It is your world (glmudii)* 
It is your will (niwdri), yours alone/ When after a heavy 
storm [ told a Nucr that should there be another storm of 
like severity 1 would desert my tent and take shelter in his 
byre he reprimanded me; *Gad does not wish the thunder 
to come like that again. You should not suggest it," 

When a person is killed by lightning Nucr arc rcsigned^ 
They say that God has struck him with his fire and dial as 
GchJ has takai him there is nothing to be said. God would 
be angry w^ere they to grieve too much for someone whom 
he has taken away. The walls of the burut»out byre or hu t 
are broken down over the dead body and the charred 
remains of rafters* supports and thatch are heaped on top of 
them, if a man is struck in the bush his body is covered with 
grass and ihomwood. A person struck by Ughtning never 
receives an ordinary burial and the usual mortuarv^ rites arc 
not held for Kinn Sacrifices must be made at once. The 
people sacrifice even if a byre or hut is struck without 
causing death because the misfortune is an evil w hich must 
be got rid of. They say *itf huik kicr kit del* (the byre is 
exipiaced wath a goat), [f a person is killed Iris kiih and kin 
feel that they are in grave danger and anyone closely 
connected with the dead makes a sacrifice as soon as he 


hears of the calamjt\% The dead nran's picinal and macenial 
kin and his afiliics bring oxen and sheep and goats to the 
momiary' mound and sacrifice them there. Even distant 
kinsmen and unrelated friend.s and neighbours make 
sanifiecs. For example^ if a girl is killed by lightning her 
sw^cechcarc will sacrifice an ainmaL Fdlotv villagers wlio do 
not sacrifice aiiiniab throw^ leaves of the tobacco plant on 
to the mound in silence. It is believed ihat unless sacrifices 
are made at once the col wk may return bringing death to 
man and beasi. Also, the close kinsmen of rhe dead arc so 
unclean that relarives and neighbours may not cac or drink 
in their homes before diey have sacrificed; animals must 
follow the dead before the people can rest m peace. Nuer 
say 'Caaje kir kn det Icenc nmth* ^He (the dead man) was 
expiated with goais (and sheep) and oxen.^ The sacrifices 
cleanse the kith and kin of evil and ward off from them 
further misfortune. 

Some weeks or moiuhs later a ceremony is heM in 
honour of the col me In 193 d [ liad an opportunirj' 10 
witness this ceremony in honour of a girl called N j okew'a* 
the daughter ol Rwacar-Nyuoc-Kung, among the western 
Nucr. During the aftemoon the women of ilie village 
collmcd in the garden of the dead girl to make becr» for it 
is the custom on this occasion for ihc women to w'ork 
together insiead of each in her own home. While they were 
engaged in makuig beer rain began to fall and wood ash 
was thrown into the air and Nyakewa %vas addressed: 
*Sistcr, would you spoil our work in this w^ay ? li is for you 
we do it.^ The rain soon passed over though the sky 
remained overclouded for the rest of the day. Nuer expect 
rain to fall on this day, but after they have sacrificed. They 
say:" We have sbughtered cattle for God, The contents of 
the stomachs (ivdii) will be w^ashed today by God and the 
blood aJso,^ 

The ceremony began in the bte afiemoon in the home- 
stead where Nyakewa was killed* ihac of her mother 
Nyaruiihni and other broiher Malith, an unuiiriatcd boy. 
Her pater (she had been begoiten in adultery by another 
man during liis lifetime) was dead. The ceremony was held 
in her mothers home and nor in her husband^s home 
because, alihough bridcwxalth had been paid for her, she 
was not fully married in that she had nor passed tlirough 
ihe consummation ceremony or borne a child to her 
husband before she was struck by lighming. A fully married 
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woman who is killed: by lighoung becomes the c^l wk of 
her husbandV Hiicagc and not of her fachec's hncigC- Her 
limband Ls her o’^Tter, and rhey say of such a spirix 

rhiE she was married wirh cattle and \yil\ not re cum m her 
fa therms lineage. I have noted that when a widow is killed 
by lightning at the home of a man mth whom she co¬ 
habited afeer her hl^band^s death the shrine in her honour 
is erected at her dead husband's home* though his people 
invite her lover to attend ceremonies in her honour. 

Lat-Pan-Kung, thejfPi'rtfi buthnt of Nyakewa's father (the 
man who performs ritual for his family), ritually made fire 
with flrcsricks and fronv it w'crc lightcdi the various ftres 
on which pots were placed for boiling the beer* The mud 
supports for the pots were made on the spot, for one does 
not use old things on these occasions. Since the ectemony 
was in honour of a woman a new mud windscreen was 
construcEcd. The hutimi then erected the rieb, a 

sacred siake, iti the centre of the funeral mound and plaiued 
at the side of it a sapling of the nyiiot tree- When planted in 
the rains the sapling geiterally takes roou If it dies, they 

E lant another. Matiy of the trees one secs in Nuer villages 
ave been planted there in this manner. No one would 
tliink of curdng them for timber or firewood. Nuer do uot^ 
in any case, use trees for these purposes Tvbcn they grow' 
on village sires, even when they liave no sacred associations. 

Shortly before sunset a procession of about t^vertt)^ men 
arrived bearing in rlidr hands leaves of the mbacco plant 
and heads of nullet. They threw down these ofichngs near 
the mound. No one comes to the place of sacrifice empry- 
handed. The proc^^on w'as headed by die bufhm 
leading a black ox. Before it was sacrificed men came from 
all directions leading oxen and hc^oats and rams. The 
father of the dead girl's husband brought an ox, as did one 
of her inatema] uncles. Among thc^ who brought rams 
and iM-goats W'erc the girfs motherp one of her maternal 
aunts, one of her maternal imctcs, several of her ^ther'^s 
kinsmen, and the man who had begotten her brother in 
adulterous congress w 4 th her miolher. The black ox was 
speared near the sacred stake and the sheep and goats were 
speared immediately afterw'ards. As soon as a sheep or goat 
it vi'as cut in half through the belly. The oxen were also 
CUE up unskuined, for one docs not use the skins of animals 
sacrinced for a re/ wk. The liead, feet, some of the entrails, 
and part of the skin of the black ox w'cre placed at the foot 
of the stake Of bung on it. The undi^ted concents of the 
animals^ stomachs were collected aim placed at the foot of 
the stake and their tethering cords were hung on it; Most of 
the flesh of the bbek ox went to the girrs btherV lineage, 
oil whose behalf it tvas sacrificed^ but some w^ent to coU 
lateral lineages, some to married women of die fathers 
liueage (the atsters and patcnial aunts}, and some to die 
girl's matcmal uncles. 1 did not enquire how the otlier 
animals were divided btic it may, 1 tliltik, be assumed that 
in each case tlic animal was mostly consumed fay the 
paremal kinsmen of the man who brought it to the 
sacrifice. 

At dawn on the following monnng the dead giri^s senior 
maternal uncle sacrificed a bull on behalf of the macemal 
kinsfolk. It was firsr castrated in liis byre because animals 


are not sacrificed entire- The unde made a short oration 
before spearing it. The meat of this animal was divided 
bctw'een the dead girFs own family, her maternal uncles, 
and various other relatives on the modier's ride w^ho were 
present, A man represemiug the mother dicn sacrificed an 
ox at the sacred sE^c on behalf of the family. However the 
flesh of these sacrificed oxen may be dmded accotding to 
rhe rights of kinsliip, all priescnt must receive pieces of 
meat^ even rhough they be unrelated persons, because all 
must taste the meats of sacrifice to show rhe cu/ me that 
they do not reject v) her. The last sacrifice I witnessed 
was of a goat by a brotner of the husband of the dead girl's 
modier's sister, on behalf of this matcmal ainic; but I w^as 
told that more sheep and goacs were slaughtered on 
subsequent days and tliat in alt more than twenty ammak 
were sacrificed. These were in addition to those killed 
immediately after Nyakew'a had been struck by lightning. 
As tile husband of one of Nvakewa*s maternal aunts was 
kiUed at the same moment as fierself while he was on a visit 
EO her village many animals of the village had also to be 
sacrificed in his honour in his own village^ The flocks of 
the village -were so depleted that wlicn a youth of it was 
seriously ill ^honly afterwards his parents sought Ui vain for 
a ram or hwoat in the village kraals to sacrifice on his 
behalf 

when the sun W'as high in the heavens on this second day 
of the ceremony the beer was drunk, though ic had not 
properly fermented. The old men poured some on the 
sacred stake while uxtering a fe w words. I heard one of die 
matcmal uncles say: ^Nyakewa^ we have no kinship with 
god. You have kinship vvidi him now. See, your mother 
renaadm here' do not let [he spirits trouble her.^ Towards 
die end of the beer-drinking the people sang hymns of 
praise to God to the accompantinenc oi haqd-cbpping. 

Later the waste products of the beer were heaped around 
the base of the stake on top of the tobacco leaves and 
millet heads and parts of the sacrificed beasts. The dead 
girFs ox-tail tassek, her horn spoon, her butrer gourd, and 
two lumps of tobacco were ried to the stake. These diings 
were saici to belong to God, for the girFs AOul was now vsith 
God. Finally the cooking stones and pots used in the beer- 
making W'erc JieaEl y arranged round the heap of oflerings. 
The people could now take off ikcit mourning cords and 
shave their heads and put on ornaments : Tor Nyakewa has 
altogether deparxed from us who ore men and lias become 
a spirit (Jtwcih). Henceforward we will invoke her name in 
battle os we brandish our spears.^ About a year afrer this 
ceremony kinsmen gather again at the shrine so drink beer 
and to sprinkle JkfX/j) some of it into the ojr as an ofiering. 

[ found it dlffieult to decide from the prayers uttered at 
the ceremony I witnessed and from discussions with Nuer 
about the matter wfiether rhey^ revere the person who has 
been killed by lightning or Col die god of lightning, who 
is one of die sky-gods regarded by diem* it I understand 
their beliefr rightly, as marLifrstarions of the Supreme Being. 
Col Is also a.ssociarcd with rain, tlic yk nhml, the river widen 
Nuer sayj runs through the sky^ and the nyuct tree, of which 
it is said that 'God loves it/ T have hcHard it said that Col is 
bbek-haired and that this is the reason for calling a person 
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killed by lightning ^ wt black head. I chiuk that the 
Nuer do not separate in their minds the man killed by 
lightning and the god of Lightning who killed him. They 
say diat the yiV, tlic life, has been taken bv God and has 
become part of God, It is only die rmjj, the fleshp which 
they cover up. The cqI iric is in the sky: 'He has been taken 
by God into the sky." Nuer say that there are multitudes 
of such spirits in tlie sky. 

Sometimes a wic spirit enters into (f a member 
of his family or imeage. When iliis happens rne man into 


whose body he enters Ms sick and when he recovers he 
makes a shiine (yit) in his homestead and this takes the 
lace of the origitial shiine at the home of the person killed 
Y lighming. Some of the dead man's ornaments may be 
bsened into die small mound of the new shrine and others 
hung on the srakc erected in it and on the low fence 
enclosing it* Occasionally the spirit remains in a man alter 
he has recovered from Ins sickness and he then becomes a 
guk Cu&I, a prophet of Col, and the god of lightning speaks 
through him to the people. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Primitive and Modern Art in London 

An exhibidon of primitive art in Londrm shotikl ilwayi 
have a wanw wckoinc fiom aaithropologim, for it wai 
Britnh (and aho German) cthnogfaphers pre-cminaitly 
who pioneered in the collection, study, ^dubtoon and 
publicadoti of primirivc works of art b the kfc nbereenth 
century. The belief has somehow become emhrined In our 
twentieth-century mythology, especially on the Conrijteni; that 
it was the amsts who 'discovered^ primirivc art about 1910; bur 
in fact it had by then been accepted as an iinportant part ot 
anthropolGgical study for twenty years and bad been the subject 
of some of the most slgtrifldlic early worts of aJlthropobgicaJ 
tbeor)'. Thar these ethnographers shewed xstberic conridmooiM 
on the whole m their pubhjhed w^orks is ctitifdy to their credit; 
but many museum curators and other ethnographers had actually 
appreciated the worth of much primilivc art since the middle of 
the ccnniiy^ or before, TJie Esiin EKpedidon of i®D7+ ^d the 
puhljcadon by Read and Dalton m 1S99 of the auriquides there 
obtained, provided the soundbg board from which eventually^ 
a full decade later, the edtoes readied the cars of certain artists; 
sinix then Paris has held the ittnelighr, and ^modern* aft, owbg 
much to the primitive^ gained and has maintained a complete 
ascendancy there. In Britaink cpft die other hand, quaji-pboto- 
graphic ttacuTalism is still the official rdigion^ and there are few 
arrises yet who pay much anenrion to primitive art. 

The Insdmre of Concctnporary Arts u to be congmrula&cd upon 
organbbg the present diow, which opened on 21 December and 
Will close 00 29 Jannacy:^ at the Acad™y Hall b Oxford Street. 
Its tide, "40,000 Years of Modem Art,’ begs some quesrions in 
palzoLdiic chronology. thou|di not so onmgcoiuly as its 
American imUarion now showing hi New York, which (accord¬ 
ing to TfFiK magarine). raises an Upper Aurignadaii * Venus’' to 
rhe exalted and surprisbgly precise age of 77^000 years. The 
present exhibhion sets out to compare priimdve an, maijily from 
Airica and Oceania, and modem art, widi some rmphasis on die 
surrealist approach. R.cadcTSofMAK will not look hcreforacndquc 
of rhe inodem painrings in the cidiibiciott, bur an anfhropologisfs 


impression may perhaps be recorded (thoti^ it is hardly a new 
one) to the effect rhac the cxpcrimencal art of the modem schools 
suffers severely in (he comparison with Negro or Mdaiiesian art 
by tenon of the apparent lack of any informing caavicrion com* 
parable to the religious sammons behind the primirivc sculptures. 
This is clearly seen, for example, in a characteristic pamrinc by the 
doyto of surrealists, dc Chirico, in the foreground of which 
appears an unmistakable derivative of a rioial mask of the Dogon 
trilK in the Niger bend; diese masks (for the study of which there 
are unequalled fadlJtics in Griaule’s great work, Masipi^s 
Institut d'£thnologie, Paris^ ipj-) are among the most awe^ 
inspiring of African carvings* bur litdc or nothing of thar hind of 
awe is conimunbstcd by the painiing (reprodneed in the 
caialogucp but not exhibin^Ji^ chough k may wcU move one in 
other ways. If the tnodem work imparts a sense of search and ex¬ 
periment, of trial and error, the primitive sculptures axe reriurkable 
for their extraordinar)'^ stability, for (he seme of gradual, 
evolurionary dci^xlopinenc through the thousands of yxan which 
one muse postulate to explain their extreme divenificarion. 

As an exhibimn orpriimriveait, the show may he unreservedly 
coinnicnded to alt anthropologists. Many of the finest AfHcan 
pieces are from the collections of Fdlows of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Jmtitute, nopbly M.r. Webster PIm and Mr* W* O. 
Oldman, and there arc many fine Melanesian specimens from the 
too little known ethnographical colIefrioJts of the Brighton 
Museumr All bi all* the high level of quality evident in the» i }0 
pice® Jus probably never been equalled in an exhibition in this 
counory outside our chief museums; and much care has been 
taken Id secure accurate edmographical documentation (though 
perform on a minimum scale) in the wdl illustrated catalogue. 
The exhibiridn is 1 worthy precursor for char much greater 
exhibition of primitive art on an miemarionai scale which should 
be organized in London before long, and which would denioEi- 
stiaie that an cthnogtaphkal arrangement, by stylistic artas,^ 
would help and not hinder the asfhetic approach of the public 
to the exotic and srill obscure masterpieces of the ptc-indtistrial 
societies. WILUAM FAGG 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL 


Man and hia Work* ? The Selenee of Culciml Aiathropology* 
By MehiUr J, Hcr/fcunri. New VerA [KfiCpf), iSH^. /Ip. xt'iri, 
67 lip xxxyii, tS plma jjhiJ 66 lext jigura. Prkc^ ^.7i 
TTm is a major woik which might perhaps h[i\i'e been called 
if the title had nor been aiready mortgaged 
to an allied biat tomiouj dudpline (Man, 154S, 95 ). Professor 
Hetskovits shows how, when brtad and ui^iiial in approach, d^ 
crimhuring in choice of daa* and vigorotu in treatment, a icienrific 


work of fiincrionaJ integnitiott may emerge from the miH as 1 
stimulating human doemnent- He hai dealt futhftdiy and well not 
only with man and hb w^orks* but alio, by dtation and quotatiou* 
with studcfiU of man., and their wortts. The writings of our FcQows* 
past and present, take a prominent place in the extensive documenta¬ 
tion, and thrir authors are given favouicd-uadon treatment. The 
aiuhorY exporitory style U clear and explicit^ and if at times the 
heavy tread of retminalogy may seem to break the rhythm of hit 
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prose k muse be borne in mind that scicuoe miirdies on its vcTbi;d 
lcchikcalitk:$; syntbeiie poly^yUahles, roored m dead Luigiugcs. 
accompany nitd agnaliM the growch of a subject into a kmucc, 

A balanced and consecutive appredidciii of a coniprebcfitivc 
work such a$ this could nor be given space in Man, and a rapid 
niniiiug compnentary only can be offered by way of spomd^ 
choice, as rhe many chapters ami the mukitude of topics come and 
go. There are thift>'-cight chapren comprised in eight Pam, which 
are, in order : Inmiductory , The N^nire, The Materials, The Struc¬ 
ture, and The Aspects of Culiuie, as to live of them; and Cukunl 
Dyrumics, CulturiJ Variation, and Siuiimaty for the rest. The 
doublocolunm Index of thiny-seven pages is notesstjtthy, and so 
also arc the eighteen pages of Bibliogtaphica. 

The Introductory Aaptcr, ' Aiiihropology, fhc Srieuce of Man/ 
ien’cs as a tentaeujar and expaiiding dehiiidon, csploting 
boundaries, reaching info allied and asmriated disciplines, and 
touching others mote remote. To quote r anthic^logy is 'to be 
thought of as one of the most higlily spedali^ of ;he seicn™. and 
at the same time one of the broadest/ Neatcrt to it, and indeed a 
part of it, ATC subjects audi as prehistoiie arehrology and Ungiiistia:^ 
which have one foot in the anthropological ca-mpH and one b their 
own, obeying its own self-centred disdpline. Other sciences, 
biological and physical, less closely or nor at all interlocked with 
our subject, arc available 10 be called in for conTcfcnce or service 
by tlw student, whether he works in the ‘ Anthropologist's Labon^ 
lory/ the field, or on his home gTound. Three drscipluses ate 
emphasised chat stand in 1 peculiarly close reLitioiiship^hisrory+ 
prychologyp and philosophy—each of which is 'cofi«Tncd: with 
syntheses of broad areas of huinari experience': and ‘our approach 
to ai 3 imdersraxtding [of huinati euitutir&] will be in terms of many 
concepts and findings of these disdplitkCx,^ This pf ombe k AilffUcd, 
though it inighc be suggested that philosophy ii often ape to borrow 
more generously than it knds» In paiiing it may be noted diat the 
temptation to quote freely thioughtniE die book 11 urcsutible^ but 
must be retisted, since man cannot review by quotation alone; 
a little of it uiay suffice tn put an author in the dock or the witucK^ 
box, the pillory or the pulpit, as the case may be. 

rhe second chapter,. "The Reality^ of Culture/ begini with 
dirbnitiorts, and soon produces paradoxes: t.g. culrure is universal in 
mm's CXpcnence, but each local or regional manife^ation is unique^ 
it U stable yet dynamic and constantly changes; it fills out lives but 
rarely enrm our thoughts. The tsvo first must be Jefi with the 
present reader for his encerraitimeiit, but the third may be looked at 
here moK closely, U raises tlie questinn: Should cuituie ^ studied 11 
though ii were independent of man^ or ai existing ax a series of 
consmjcti in the mind of the iiidividiial^WilJi this question agaiiu 
may be associated that of rultural defemiinisui. We arc given a 
lengthy discussioji of these inattcrs, on what may be called an 
authpritativc planer aspects of conditioning—' meukuratiou* k the 
author's new wdrd for ic—appear on ilse scene of action, unEil the 
cobclimoii » reached that it 11 rndbl, for t^C'itahi problenis, to siudy 
culture M if it had an objective cxktciice^ whilst recogniiing always 
that it is a construct, a 'manifestatiou of the human psyche/ Tr 
Would sccjh largely to depend^ we may tritely say, upon the point 
of view--which is perhaps the point of most paradoxes. The author 
is inclined to itresx the evidence that ^man is swept on by the histortc 
stream of hk culture,‘ but it may be argued thar the htt$ will not 
bear the weight ofcukural detcnTLinisai. Incidentally, it might sceiii 
that there is an equally good case for liugulsricdetennimun, amongst 
tlic several othen that have been evolved to put man In his placc> 
not only in but ako m his own cultural domain. Techno¬ 

logical dctcrmimim has recently been suggened by LcroirGourhii, 
But jperhaps all dcierminisms are constmetf, or even unilitcnj 
paradoxes. 

tu ^Cukure and the tudi^iduah' a cotupicucuu pbee is taken by 
discusskitu of psychological methods and results, chiefly behavinur- 
ism* the Gestalt approach, ai>d psycho-analysis. Three systems of 
approach to the study of the itiEmaction between the iudividuk and 
his cultural setting are broughi to cjut uoticd and diuectod: the 
cukural configu^tioiaal, the tuodal perlonalii>% and the prejmive 
techniques; and ‘they arc perhaps best described as successive steps 
taken in the development of concern with the psydio-anthropo- 


logicoi problem of the rob of the Individual in culture and the 
impact of culture on the human peTsonality.' Tlic first k ethno- 
logicaJ, and is exemplified iu the piooeef work of Ruth Bcnedia 
and Maigaret Mead; the second lays its strcM on the mdividual 
(kardincr and l>u BoU); fhc third takes in both individual and 
itiltiife (as in the prajective 'ink-bloi' technique of Rcktsdincr and 
Hallowell). It seems probable, one uuy think, that 'liuodJing' abo 
may have a 1 united psyclmiogical application. 

hi ^Thc Problem of C^l|Jcu^al Rclativistn^ w'e are told that the 
prknar^*^ mechanism that makes for die evaluation of culture is 
etlmoceitiTism—the glotificarion of a way of life, a country, or 
what not eke, over all others. It was this irate of mind tlvai did much 
to pr^udicc and even to invalidate the tetufts of the early and 
untrained field workers, who had insufficient power of detachinent 
from the effects oftbeir ow^n Vncidruratioii' to free their min^ of 
fixed ^-Jnes and froieu moral principles. They or their tcligioiu 
colleagues put the bodies of Siouth Sea Manden iiiro 'Mother 
Hubbards/ and their minds hito trinitariin clamps. 

The diapFets on the evolution of man, prehutoric ardutdogy, 
physical type and culture, and habitat and culture may pm 
w ithout comment, though not foe lack of interest. Such topics 
as culture traits, cultuTc areai, and the paTimi ‘phenomenon' 
must be left unexplored; as must alwj the cliaptcn comxmcd 
w-Tth wtiat may be caOed 'cont^cnticmal ethnology,' with the com- 
nient that the auihor s ccimprchetisivc rreatmenr k far removed 
fiom the fixity of purpose that comtncti our NiHef mid Querm. 
Special attemion is given to the graphic and ph^k arts, w ith 
numcroui Uluscratiotis, whilst 'Language, the Vehicle of Culnirr/ k 
a usefid and atiractive introduction 10 its subject. 

The wfiok of Part Vh * Cultural Dynamics," h concerned with 
diJfiition and allied topics. A discussion of "Disco%cry and Invention 
as Mechanisms of Cutcuraf Change ' docs n^asotiable justice to 
aitempts that have b«n made to distinguish between the two pro¬ 
cesses, chough the author doex not regard the results as cnimcntiy 
lucceisfuh and suggests that the distinction is not functionally 'too 
iniporranr/ The proposal that the use of the word ‘invention' 
should be extended to cover concepts and ideas is by no niram 
welcome, since it would give the word an even v'agucr and more 
elusive meaning chan it has at present. Tresumably it would cover 
such ideas and concepts as those which gave rise to the lecret ballot, 
one-'way traffic, Ogpt4 and an iufinjiude of cultural intanglhlcs' 
MaferUl roiMtruetiotu, and mental construed having no direct 
iiiateriil progeny, are incompatibles, the analogies being superficial 
only. 

With ' IMluiffli Theorici" we enter an atmosphere svlikh not so 
many years ago was tiubuleut and murky; but now is tranquJ. 
We may J^ve it so, with the comment that the authcpr‘s atrinidi: 
towa^ diflii^ti in general, as diftiuo fiom diffufion theoriesL. is, hi 
accordance with the modem tendency, one of cordial acceptance; 
hut that hk cordbliiy fadw out at an early stage of the passage from 
£iitcm Asia to Atactica, 

The addition of a few more chapter titles may help mwardi a 
fuUcr reahaatioii of rhe scope of the book, for example: 'Social 
OrgankariDn, the Slructure of Scpdety'; 'Education and the 
S^ctiom of CtHtom'; ‘Religion'; 'Folklore'; 'Drama and 
Muisc'; 'AcaJturation'; 'CulturaJ Transniissii^in in Broccis‘‘ 
'Cdniral Drift and Hiitoric Accidenr^ 'Cultural Law and tiie 
Problem of Prediction,' 

The fim chapter of the Summary* 'A Theory of Culture ' must 
be iumnurkedr 'the concepts of tJic nature* forms, and 
fimirtiomng presctinxl in the preceding pages of this work will W 
bro^ht t^^ethcr, 10 present the theory of culture that has formed 
buu of our discussions.' Eight propositions are form ul^tcd and 
disotMcd m some detail, Tlicy may be condsely rendered as: 
Cukure is leanicd; it denves from the bioJdglcal, envirtmincnial, 
ps)Tholagka| and historical components of human exisf ehce; it ij 
structural; it is divided bto aspects; it Is dytumic: it is varnblc- 
It exhibits Ticguhrirks that pcimic ks analysis by the mcthutdt of 
science; it is the in^inent whereby the iudividiial adjusts to his 
toed semng and gains the meins for creative expression. Only by a 
study of the book itself can the reader appreciate the author's success 
m givmg illuimuanoa, as well as cograicy, to these propotilions. 
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The mim topic of the fioail dupEi^r, VAmliropoLogy hi a World 
Society,' ii iipplied anthTopology, its. origin jnd dci/clapmpic, ki 
methodj *nd results, ^und ii$ vdiue. We may content otiraelvci 
art extract from otic of the stni^eral liighly pcttmciil qiionmoos from 
Evara-Pmehard; 'Ofoac thing L feel quite certain! tJuc no one can 
dcs'ote himself whole-h»rtcdiy to both interrtUi [pine 2 iid Applied j 
And J doubt whether amyorw: can invcsiigAtc iiindamental and 
practical problcim Ar the wme dine/ 

Mo siuh Ambitious work as this be without defects, at least in 
the eyes of ks rcvicw'crs, and hjtre the chapter on ^Technology and 
the IJ riltKL tion of MaturaJ Fotoei' must come under ctitidiiii. llie 
strictly tecbiological portion of the chapter could clearly be ex¬ 
pected to bex and is, no more than an ourlino sketchy but this U 
distorted by some muleading details of certain leUxiveLy complex 
techniques which arc highly resistent to coniptcsscd dcscripdon- 
They have been forced into sfraif-jackets. with rciullant injury and 
deformation. Condensed dcscriptiotii of details of the Icmm and 
Weaving, to take ore example* always make complexify worse 
confounded, and breviry be^niu the sod of blimders. k is iwt 
surprising^ therefore^ that in the accounts of harkcloih-making, 
basketry, spinning and weaving, and pottcty-niakuig> there are 
manifest errora and luisconceptions which w^ill shock only the 
technologist, which in no svay porjudice any of the author^ argu^ 
marts and couclusioru, but w'hidi are blots oi\ the chapter; they arc 
for the most part erton; in details which might have been oniiiied, 
and arc therefore doubly lupcrduous. It may be rnggeacd, with 
respect, that the unavoidable revbioti of the chapter for the nest 
edition of the book, should begin with the extruiicpn of all techno¬ 
logical detail likely under pressure of space to £01 short of being 
dcnully informative; and that the word 'lechnolo^" and the 
subject itself should give place to ^matcriaJ culture,' which has 
a doKt afTiniry with the anihor's exponfory ptiiidples and 
practice. It may also be suggested that the mming subject of 
travel zisd rransport, treated on getieral and not mi technological 
hnes, sliould find a place. If static igloos and wigwams, why not 
dynamic dug-cmls, plank canoes and many other acituL or potential 
agents of diffmaon? !i would abo seem that, surprisingly enmq^, 
such lubjecH as head-defomi ation, wxSghiy ear ornaments, and 
huge lip plates# have no psychological at assrhetic attractions for the 
author. But perhaps tt ii askmg loo much to expect everythiiig, and 
in any the subject of deformadoii of the person beknigs to 
another missing eoiitext. Attention may also be ailed here to Plate i j 
and fig. [p. 40^). and the nclcvaiit text, in W'hich a carved i%'ory 
receptacle is attributed to Beiiin on evidence which+ as the Editor 
of Man hu suggested to the review'et, is not by any incanA 
convifictngr 

That the rtody of principles rather than of facts for their owm 
sake ii the main purpose of the book has pethaps been made dear. 
It docs not piir|K5n to be a textbook of antliiopology, though 


cousideration of ceitain indusiom and cxcliaicrtis may suggest that 
the author was sonimmcs in two minds on this point; but his 
model has beennciihcir an ciicydapaxlia# whidi iiiclu^ everything# 
nor Nota and Querks, whidi omits nothing. 

To enudude, the book is an advcniure in anthropology for author 
and mader alike. The former has risked coming under fire from 
many quarters, but no crEtid# liowcTCr qiiick cm the trigger, can 
withhold his respect and admiration for the indusiry+ the wide 
range of knowledge and the insight that permeate and dignify this 
w'ork of high endeavour and signifiant achievement. 

H. S. HARRISON 


Moii^ dja Autobiogrspby* By R. Steirorf, Xjurd™ 

194S. Pp. 2^4. PrkiT ICU. 6 d. 

[ii this conversation piece of fact, narrative and uiterpte- 
tadoiT, it is Man hioiiclf, ui the fim petson singular who 
looks ova his shciulder to review and reflect upon some of the high 
spots of his journey from the anthropoid age ofconhision to that of 
our DWTi dly. A millaimuin-to-millcmuuiii chronicle, presented 
as the reirospcctive running commcucnry of au cyc-wimess and 
partieipa^Lc, iiiighc have inflicted on the retnkr a space of senile 
remioisccnccs^ and we are obliged to Maci's literary agent toi exeit- 
uig hu editorial skill in reducing the potential Easod to a iiavipbk 
streanu Selected huntait phases and events and tendencies, arrifacts 
and curtoms, are given precedence in virtue of chdi established 
interest and significance, and are pjdtured iu rcbcion to the ever 
changing scene, natural and cultuial. Their origiiu and dcvclopineui, 
their sequences and their consequences are explored with simplicity 
and skUL Of the large iiumber of lopks that arc thus vcimbEed 
these ate a few; life m the trees and early {but speculative} 
terresmalads enmres: using looisand making them and wenruaBy 
chattering about tliein; file and w^armth and cookmg; viriDui 
other diseoverks and inveiirioiss as time goes on; hnndng, and the 
donicsficaiion of aiiinials and plants; villages and cities; slavery' and 
social cLusei; andent dvilizarioiis; wars atid cotique^ and tticir 
cflfects; and peoples of anriquity^ ending with the Romans—-"pne 
of the mote stupid peoples.^ ivho achieved "a toad, a sw'ord, au 
archp and a bw.' Tlien ilicongh medieval Europe to kingdoms, 
democrades, auKl the anim bomb. Here is food in niperabunduiccj 
without the risks of novelty# for a story *told in gossipy Eashion.' 
Man^s literary style is, indeed, anracrively firoc and easy, and it has 1 
lucidky which ii reinforced for the general reader by die ahscuce of 
tcrminologkal austerities. Fhgiits of fiwKy are nm w^auiing, but it 
cannot be said that ipcmlitivc licence is abnsed^ whilsc deduedonsand 
hypotheses ate modestly propounded. Encouraged and restrained 
by disereet collaboration Man hat pupulitized himself, and his book 
may servx as a genial approach to die discipbiie of anthiopology, 

H. S. HARRISON 


ASIA 


Little Aden folklore. By OHm H. .Ifyerj, Ri^rinttd fitm* t/ie 
BuJIttjh dc rinstim iTATthhifixK erim/dJe, f’el. 

h Oircj., tW* PP^ 177^^33. 4 

The author must be thank^ for dcvotiiig the limited^ 
Icimre given him by war sen'kc to investigating the folklore ot 
Utde Aden. This small petiituuk, which u separated from Ad^ by 
the harbour, has two viUagci with some eleven luundrecl inhabitants 
v^ho live by fishing, smuggling and bumboat pcddhng. These 
dark-skinned villago? dffler artirely in physical type from the Bedu 
of die highlands, and seem to tepresexit a conqueted sttick of earlier 
inhabitants^ Their o fficial Sunni teLgiun ii a vcoeer over deep layers 
of worship of saints and propittatkm of jinn; the rationaJiKition of 
time has nude the people regard the jinn as the sm^nts of the 
saints, while each jntn has several diuyflfuj scmtits. Mr, Myers con¬ 
cludes (pp- 216-20) that the jiinu cults described in previous pages 
axe a bleud of the 'o^idal^ pagan religion of patrutehal but pre- 
mamic day^ w^ith the ^ wiEchtrafr" of neolithic times when Arabia 
w'as matriarchal aiKl totrmhtic- Amongst other evidence of sur¬ 
vivals of this eaThest layer he mentioni the numbcrfis of lemale 
spirits and priertcHcs, the passing ofipirituaJ powers tlirough frmak 


successicMi and certain remaining traces of totemism. The altars of 
the jinn and the olfcrings and sacrifices arc dearly pagan; dse religious 
dances, espctialLy those iti w'hich men and women dmce together* 
are totally alien to fsbm. 

The author rightly thinks that anthropcjlogical research m the 
Aden Colony and PioEectorate wxuld give valuable results, iinec 
"little has bem written to show the primitive tututc; of this atea* 
which is largely peopled by savages who. however, are rapidly 
changing and Icssirig their " free and ftimdly attitude'" belbre the 
crainpiug Puritanism of sayyids and from the North." Tlmclyp 
therefore^ is bU advocacy of the early financing by the GovemmEmt 
of one or mote anthropological expeditiomi. Perhaps this would 
show Indian pasallcfr, if noc dcfiriiEe Indian mfiucnces as perhaps 
hinted at by the autlior"s suggestion of the bidiait origin of the 
Hinaidi tribe which is an element of the LietJe Aden population: 
alter aO, Hadhramaut has supplied ^ Arab' fighten to the MusLun 
rders of Indb ter many centuries. 

The need of constant tefcrei'icc to the volummous ccnrigmda and 
addenda (pp. 223-33} not make the main text easy trading. 
Although thb extra matcrbl was collected in t$ 4 ^l 947 . while the 
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ciuin ic;^ wjj writfcm in Occcinberp 1944, both were tif$t published 
together in 1947, and it would have made for chtky to hive mr- 
eorponicd the new mittcr in the orticLc before it was printed. 

W. V. CfUGSON 

Report on Santnli in BengaL Bjf K. P. ClMopinihYay^ Caliuita 
Vnh'ftjjly, 1947. |V^ J4, /^ifc i^r 1. MimidpaE Labour 

in Colcatn. fly K. R C^riirrii^piicflrjrdy W Gi!ait[Brr4uaHitiV Ray, 
Calivim Uititfcnityt J947. 36, Pria 1 

Thrte two piitiphlcts report useful sunpUng surveys by the 
Calcutta University Departtnent of Andiropnlngy of the Living 
coiiditioiu of Sint^ vilbgets and Calcimi Corporation hbonrers- 
The Santa] enquiry was financed by the 1945 Govcfiiinerit of 
uiipardtioned Bengal aa a fciiitt of the response to Prolessor Chatto- 
padhyay's initiative of the Brituh adviser to ilsc Governor in tribal 
matters, Tlic corporadon labour survey was conducied by Mr. Ray 
at the rmt of the University under the Professor's guidance, with 
lultewann help from municipal officials. 

Tr is still somedmrs urged dial there is no need for special Crearmciit 
of the Indian aboriginal, who should be regarded as grist for the 
mine^ the faeiory or titban Uboair. This Calcutta report shows the 
soul-desioykng fare 10 which $neh lafsxz /tfirr would condemn 
aboriginals ilrilung to that wett; yei the Corporatiori pigEmijr-tuoled 
the Jpjj TCConniiendaTions of its own spetiaJ committee, which 
spoke of die 'sub-human^ level at which its emplo>’cs had to rxitr. 
Their bad houidng, inadeqiutc food and low pay have caused many 
strikes in the past twenty yean. The sample surveyed eomisted of 
i7«5tllt Uboutets, The gross monthly income of those Living singly 
even during the war averaged only Rs- 1 head, and that of the 
'families' of labourers living together with one or more other 
persons Rs. iS-jy a head. Thdx diet is £ir below the Indian Gov'em:- 
ment nutrition expends inodtnrare csfiinaie of a nomtal diet for 
labourm. The workmen Live ckhet in Cotpotaiion bamcLs con- 
dcnined as extremely insaiitcaiy as Long ago as JOjj, or in worse 
rented huts in slum areas in which die h^vidiul doorspaoc is a bare 
aj sq. fc,^ the area ofa bed. There ii no systeniarie rue of w^igtSi^ and 
all labour^ even tliosc who have served the Corporation froin father 
to sotit is treated as casual; there is no provident Ihnd, and hardly 
any welfare work. 


By contrast, the vilLigic Sintals of flengaJ remain essentially a 
peauncry and xcrain to some cxieut their mbaJ background- But the 
survey showed 'an cconomie diuarion^ which^ like that of most 
Indian aboriginals outride Auam, 'is not satisfactory^'* despite the 
temporary relief afforded by war-time wages. ShaTt-ciopping, the 
usual cu™ of aboriginal is genc^. The average Sauial 

holdiug of owned kud varies from -5 to 3.’7 acres, or of owned laiid 
plus half the shaJts-croppcd knd from ^- i to 4-2 aem. As ui the 
Central Provinces the prime need is to prevent further loss of land, 
ibr whkh ilse chief rumedy sc^ested is a Uw to raise the cultlvaiDt's 
share of the produce of shifiv-ctoppcd laud from half to three- 
fourths, As everywhere, debt Icgisktion has failed to keep interest 
down because no iltmucive cheap credh kdhrics have been 
provided, not even grain banks ■ indebtedness is smaller howeveTp 
than in many tribal areas, few Saocais art Lueraie, and it h urged 
that primary education should become compulsory. Apart from the 
cost of this, the Report h silent as to the use of SantalL for teaching 
and the availability of Santal teachers or aJtcrtialively the readicbcss 
of other men to teach in Santa! ari:^. 

Aftet a bri-d' actuunt of the surviving authority of headmen in 
each area, die Repocc fecommencU (he replacement of 
headmen by asseuibhes of village headnven such as already exist in 
some areas, aud the derignation of thne u Sontal Boards with 
eseciaivc powers like those of Union Boards in norMribal areas and 
judicial powers in social disputes i but the eflect of this sound last 
recommendation w^ould be upset by a futther proposal that the 
Boards' sctckl dedrions should be appeakble in the local civil 
eourti. Sound suggestions we made for the work and triining (in 
ifibal bfiguign and fultnnl anthropology) of the Speck! Qflicers 
(ot Aboriginal Areas- 

Thts short repott doe? not Say bow the Bengal Santals havx 
retained thdr tribal kngyagc and culture, nor does it rclice the 
sample surveyed (5^379 uidividuiLs in 1,071 familks in 72 vil[bgc$ 
of 6 distritts) to the total SAJitai popuktinri of Bengal. But it is a 
useful summary', and the coiKluiions dmWTi confirm the recoin- 
meiadatidns of similar invcstigaiiotis in othrr provinces. Let us hope 
that the new Westem Bengal Goveniniciit takes more action on the 
Santa! report than the Calcutta CDipotration took on its 1933 
Committee's rcvcLifiom- W. V, GRIC-SOM 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The ifdifrriurilri &f Mankind: A Review Challenged. Cf 

8 M.AK, 194K, 

Slit,—In hri review of my book The Haifriti^ks cf Afaiikind 
ProQri^or Ashley Montagu hat charged me wkh making 
■uateuients and giving figures which 'can be demoimiraied to 
be wrong by the productioii of one actual spedmen afrer another/ 
I conridcr this to be a serious charge and J th^rc^re f^l justified in 
asking that Professor Ashley Montagu dtuuld substanriatc it by the 
productioti of the actual spcdmciu demoiutrating the incorrettness 
of my uactincim F. WOOI 3 JUNES 

/ieyrff Cifftcge of 5 iif of En^timd 


The Bobu and Iti DUtribudod. Cf- Man, S3 iffid ttSj 

9 &IU—‘^if^rrical stooci of two types arc he^uenlJy found 
in apparent associaciqn w^ilh implements in our river gravels 
and on surface sitei, The most perfect examples have been 
described by R. A- Dan in The Round-Stone Culmre of South 


Afri*.^ A/J«um, Sri„ VoL XXI|^ Tgas+pp. 437-440, iUuKtated). 
{d) IHie perfect sphere, covert with minute pcckingt ot 
cmmbltngs, seemi geutrally aisociable with CbcUcs-Achctil 
inipkinciitv and was hm noted many years ago by T. N, 
Lcdic iu the Vctcctii|ring gravels of the VaaL 
(A) The faceted iphcte w as Hm noted by E. J. Dunn, and two 
exaniplei (one dated a2/4.T877) are illustrarcd in 77ir ikuAmdu 
(Grtflin, London,, 193R Plate II, 7 and 8),^ where they arc 
described as cores. 

In boEh type? the dumeter is generally betw^een j and 7'5 em. In 


river gravels it ha? always been difBcult to be sure that the spednieiw 
of type (d) were not pothole stoned either oecunbg naturally in 
die tame g^vel as the toob or collected by man for use. Tlie faceted 
examples raise no such dciubis^nor does the beautifully shaped 
5Mdmeii depicted by Ji^art. The puzzle h to dkenver how the Hakes 
forming the facets were tcrnovHk as the closer the approximaiioii 
to the spherical fornu the smaller is the striking platform avaikble. 
Sthooi if Ajrkoi\ Siudks, A- j. H. GOUDWIN 

Lr^pi'lfrri^y o/ Cdpc Tpw'h 

Mjs. MiJwmrd^A HeadA of Ind-ian TribcsmeriHi Qfl Max* 1948 ^ 

T 

1 IJ ^ wTite with reference to Sir ThcDdore Tasket'i 
review ot Mrs. Md ward's lim’jf m Unknown Ittdta, to lay 
that her gift of her original platter tints to this Miueum ii a 
service to anthmpcilogy which tnighE perhapi be more hcavdy 
under Lined even dian he his done. The l^ads ate the oiost aecurate 
rcpicKiitaciDns of Indian tribcMnen &oiu the Kimakyas to Cape 
Comonn that 1 liave ever seen, and there arc men amoni; them 
Libvioudy rccQgnmble at Erst gbiice ai old act|uaintances (diough 
t did not know she hid taken their likencuci* ai I waj out of hidia 
when she went to the Naga HUU]. 1 think I am right in saying also 
tliat experimental lucasurciucucs made on Jicr casts and on the 
living head with aiiihmpouietrical inttminenu :diE>wcd the very 
slightest difTerencei otJy* although the measurements die m« arc 
iitJi those of orthodox anthropijeuctry. J, H. HUTTON 

Si. C^frctinr'f Corji^rrd^ 
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engraved bone objects from an IRISH BURIAL CAIRN 
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BONE OBJECTS FROM AN IRISH BURIAL CAIRN* 

by 

H. G, TIMPEST, M.R.I.A. 


n Thc object of these notes is once morc^ to draw die 
attention of archaeologists and ctfanologisis to sonic 
uazling artifacts Ln the hope that some scholar mayp from 
nowkdgc of allied subjects, be able to suggest a purpose 
that will fit ail die facts. 

The objects were tound by Eugene Ccnwell in 1865 
when he was exploring a very^ remarkable group of thirty- 
sepulchral caims on a ridge rop at Loughcrew^- Co. 
Meathp Ireland- Although W. F. Wakeman is said to have 
reported the cainis in a paper read to the ArchiEcctural 
Society of Oxford in no derailed description had 

appeared in publications in Ireland until Con well made his 
report to die Royal Irish Academy. In repon he 
mcntioiied these curious bladt>Iike bone objects of which 
he had unearthed over 5.000 fragmenis. A number of those 
which bear engraved omainent were illustrated in the 
w of the Academv* and also in a pamphldr w ritten 
and pubfi^cd by Conwcfl under the &ndftil title of Tfre 
Disrovefy fl/the Tifmb fl/ Ol/jtfrii FodhlaA Since that time 
they have figured occasionally in discussions on La Tine 
omameiitp but their purpose has ae\'er been explained^ 1 
hope that similar or analogous objects may have come to 
Lignt in other countries and diat a satisfactory explanation^ 
both of their purpose, and of the fact that their provenance 
is confined to this one site in die British Islc^^ may be 
fordlcomblg. 

Excavathn i]f the Siic 

The Loughcrevv group ol cairns of passage-grave type is 
now well known^ together widi the omanicntation ol 
Bronze Age style which appears on so many of die 
chamber stones,^ In addition ro three of very large size» 
there are twenty-scs-en smaller cairns which even in f S6| 
had suffered the loss of a great pan of their caim coveringi 
leaving the chambers roofless- 

An excelleiit summary of infonnation about die^ tenc 
objects and thrir discovery' is given by H. S. Crawfom in 
the article already quoted (Note i).' His dcscnpiion of the 
site cannot be improved on; 

The Kfflup at the western cod of the hills comist* of 1^ 
curm, two of which arc very D“ in which no chamber 

has been fe-uiid and I which is only second m tm^mnee to 
the large caim T of the cefitTiil gtotip, Round t™ caim > 
which is soli very large and contains lo passage and eharnbets» 
are ermipcd four smaller ones in mpre or less dilapidaied 
condition, Caim H* [m whEch the heme blades were fc^l 
lief to the WM, jvsl iH yaMi from L. It ^wai IS yards in 
diameter, 5 ro S feet high and roofless esecept for 6 
or corbelled motics over the wot and north rhamhm. Ihc 
chambcTS are arranged ina crucilbmi shape, the ovctaJl laigui 
of rhe passage bong 23 five of these stones are carved * . . 

one of thac in the 1014th chamber* 

* Wifh Pioff C md jSwf 


' Chiefly in die sondicrn cliirnbcf and sbouc the entrance 
to it^ for the most part imbedded in wet stiff earth although 
the weadier had been previously very finc^ says Con welf 
he found the 5+OD0 'bladc^ fragments and with them the 



FlC* l. FKAGMENTS Of ENCRAVEO BONE OBJECTS fRQM 
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jiae; ihe jr botiom left « part of a £&mh ; ire ttrie 12 


heads of ten small bone combs minus dieir teeth* seven of 
them bring engraved. He left only rough records of 
stradficadon. He says the chambers and passage were filled 
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Fzbal'aiy^ 194 ^ 


with loose stones and earth 'for the top i| feet." The 
passage for ilie tetnaimiig three feci to the bottom was Vom- 
pleicly packed witli bones in a fragiiiettcarj' state* nearly 
all showing evidences of having h^n burnt/ With them 
were small fragments of quartz^ He enumerates 500 hu man 
bones or parts of them. The three chambers he describes 
as being * filled with an indiscrimijiate mixture of stones, 
broketi bones and soft stiff retentive earrli.' 

Of these bone *bbdes,' he founds ‘chiefly in the southern 
chamber* neatly 5^000 fiagments, of which too were still 
perfect ill form, ol t^arious shapes and sbes* upwards of 
500 of them \inianicnicd by fine transverse parallel lines/ 
Seventy-three were engraved (twelve on both sides). He 
also found two blade fragnicnts iti the loose stone filling of 
Cairn 


Fic. 2. ENORAVED fiOKE OBJECTS FEOM LQCCHC&EW 

Scak: itt^hrfds Miml litf: ttt italic! la 

Dr. RaRcry' found a further |,doo Ragnicnts in his 
n>excavation of Caini H in 194 J, of which joq bore some 
ornament, 

ConweU reported the bone ‘blades* and other finds to 
the British Association in rS 70 /^ and exhibited some of 
them at that body’s meeting at Liverpool. He took a box 
of the human bones to London for examination by Pro- 
fosor Owen, leaving them at the Anthropological Socict}**s 
rooms tlicre. They were never examined by anyone. 
When Con well, in despair of any report, asked for the 
return of the box* the only result ivas a statement that it 
could not be traced! 

D(S€Tjptwtj ^ thf Ohjfits 

Attention in the past has been inaiidy focused on the 
engraved * blades^ because of their omamentatioiL Dicercst- 
ing, indeed fascinating, as this is, one must remember chat 


there are only a few thus adortied compared with ilae brge 
ntimber whi^ are petfccily pkin. Tbc engraving does not 
seem to afford any clue to the purpose of the objects,^ 

The general shape ot ific blades is that of a long narrow 
leaf, varjnng in the ease of the engraved specimens from 
fi'7 cm* to 14 or 15 cm* in length, 1-9 cm. to 5 cm. hi 
greatest width and 2 to 6 mm. in maximum thicfcTiess- The 
dimensions of those which ate unomamented vary in 
almost every' combinatton of proportions from 
2j cm,Xt'5 cm.X 7 nim_ to 5-7 cm.Xi’5 cm.X2 nun. 
One example of the first stage of rough shaping b B mm. 
thick, 3“S cm. wide and was probably 17 or iS cm. long, 
but the great majority% when complete, probably fell 
bctw^ccn 10 and 13 em+ in length. The maximum was 
possibly 19 cm*X3 cui.Xfi mm. 

One edge is often mote curved than the ocher^ and one 
end more rounded than the other. In some of the very' tliin 
specimens the narrow end b tapered to a very fine point. 
The cro^-scedon varies from slightly coiicavcxonvex 
through platio-<onvcx to double convex in differing 
degrees of curvature. In a miinber of cases the thickest part 
is nearer to one edge. Most, if not all, of diem have been 
polished, many of them eo a very high degree j some arc 
warped and irregular* possibly owing to the damp soii.^^ 

i).4 

Fig. 5. BONE TANG (LEfr) AN 1 > FlStl-TAn. J'lECE 
About artuiti t(zt 

It b not possible to estimate with any degree of accuracy 
how many complete ‘blades’ are represented, because the 
siKC of the fragments varies so greatly. One might hazard 
6 or 10 fra^ents to a blade as an average, but naturally 
any calculation would be upset if, as b quite possible^ only 
one or tw'o fragments of some ‘blades* have survived. 

The edges of many were originally brought to a fine 
edge, aldiough there are some which* though lhin^ have 
rounded edges. On a careful examination of the edge^ it b 
possible to detect on one or budi a slight flattenin^^* for 
short lengths^ wliilc there b also evidence of friction trails- 
verily from the edge across the side from definite points. 
Tlicse flaOi and evidences of transverse friedon are more 
marked on the unomamented pieces. In one or two of the 
engraved pieces the surface, tliough still highly polished, 
has evideiidy sustained considerable wear, so much so thai 
in one case ihc half of a symmetrical design on the broader 
end has become hardly discemiblc. 

As ConweU noticed* dicrc are bands of short fine parallel 
iiiKS, which Jiavc nothing to do with the ornament, on a 
large number of the pieces, both engraved and plain. 
These bands run lonmEudmaMy- they resemble in fineness 
the milling on the edge of a coin chough there arc at bast 
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five different decrees of coarseness. The discuiee bciweeii 
the luies is often vcr\^ reguiar- The band vanes from 7 10 
9 mni- wide, both che bands and the tines themselves 
gradually becoming fainter and shallosvcr at each cud and 
nijt ending abruprly* 

A small proporciun of die ^blades* have been pierced 
ncM one end by a bole bored from each side, or sc:}nietimcs 
apparently savsii. There was no sign at wear round the 
edges of these holes. On the edge of one fraginenr is a semi- 
circular notch, round which chc very skilfnlly engraved 
design lias been carefully fitted. Amongst the Iragmcnts are 
several which do not seem to belong to ihc same class ot 
implement. One of these is a piece of fairly thick pohslicd 
bone fasliioncd into a laiu^, whiUt another, also finely 
polished and engraved, cn^s b a fish-tail shape (fig. 3). 
Another piece has a half-rotmd band in relict accompanied 
by rwo tine parallel engraved lilies^ both band arid lines 
tapering asvay to nothing at the end (fig, 4), while there 
arc tw o ratljcf beak-like fragment one surlace ot wdiicli 
is w orked into a wxll defined central ridge also fading away 
it! to the point {fig. 5). 

The ^blades' ajre probably made from ox bones, some 
perliaps from the ends of rib bones, but the majority w^erc 
mote probably sJiaped from the solid pans of the long 
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bones of die legs, for in no otlier w^ay could a blade be 
made which showed no canccUous tissue ac ends or sides. 

The engraved ornament, so varied in design from the 
simple fepciition of small ci rcles surro tin ding central dots 
to elaborately graceful "tminpcE* motives, ironi ‘engine- 
turned* shading to a crude but clear engraving ol a deer, 
and tanging also in skill from the verj“ crudest to the 
astonishingly perfect, would need a paper to itselfi The 
engravers often useti a small pair ot coiiipasscsi“ which 
were very efficient, but either tncy had the tiewledge and 
dc.xtcrity 10 connect into eonrinuous curvi^ of great beauty 
successive short arcs ot circlLS of differing radii and centre 
osidons, or else they were capable of engraving these frcc^ 
and. 

Disetifsian 

There have been iciirativc suggestions as to die purpose 
of these implements. Con well himself diought that they 
bad been used in sveaving by wqmcm He also compared 
them [ii shape to Scandinavian flint knives in the Royal 
Irish Academy collection. 

Dr. Graves, ^vho examined the engraved examples very 
carefully at the rime they were found* called them "knives' 
and thought that those with holes were intended to be 
slung 10 the person, the others svom in a sheath. He also 


threw out the suggesrion diat each example belonged to an 
individual cremated at the cairn. On the other hand, he also 
advances tlie theory, because of their association vviih 
ornamenul bone combs and beads, that the ^knives 
belonged to ^vomcn and were poisibly used for skinning 
animak.i* But tJiere are very few wliicli have been per¬ 
forated, and the holes show no sign of rubbing from a cord 
or sinew', while die operation of preparing skins would tend 
to round tlk- edges but not to flatten them. Funhcmiorv, 
diere %vere not inulriplc burials in these passage^graves so 
far as wt know, nor b it easy to conceive how^ there could 
be large companies of women on that site eidier weaving 
or preparing skins. 

The a^graved picxres were also held to be the trial pieces, 
specimens for relcrencc, or discards of an engraver^s work¬ 
shop. This Joes not explain the careful shaping and polish¬ 
ing nor the sharp edges and points, none of which would 
be necessary for tliis purpose. It has also been suggested 
that, as combs and ‘sw^ords" are used in primitive weaving, 
these implements may have served that purpose. But the 
combs used in weaving are long-handled and substantial 
while those from Loughcrew' are small, thin and quiEC 
itnsuited for weaving. The * blades' might posibly nave 
been used to tap the cross threads of the woof into place. 


Fig. 5. BONE FRAGMENT WITII CENTRIC RIDGE^ LOUGHCRBW 

This might explain some of the transverse wear, but here 
again tlic result would not he the flattening of die edge. 

k is linpossible, as the site of die finds is on die top of an 
isolated ridge in an inlaud posirioii, diat dicy can be in 
any Way connected with nct-making- 

Thc sliape is not unlike that of the *bullroarers* of the 
Australian (and other) natives wliich, attached to cords and 
whirled round the head, made a loud distinctive noise to 
warn women from approaching men*s ritual eclebradoiis. 
Some of diese arc ornamented on their ridcs.^^ They, 
however, are much bigger and arc usually of wood^ and 
while it is true that some few' of die Loughcrew' "blades" 
arc perforated in the right place, they are in such a minority 
tliat this idea cannot be sustained. 

The tact oi the flattening of parts of the edges and of the 
evidence in some eases of crosswise wear argues lor a 
fimcrional purpose. 

The answer to the problem must account not only for 
their shape, material, condition and period, but for the very 
large number found together and for the fact that they arc 
coiifintxl to the single group of cairns in these Ulands and 
almost eiiiircly to one suiall chamber in one caim. 

J^rff 

^ The objects fomied die subject of ^ paper fey H. Sd CmwTord, 
/. Rpy* Sflf. AnL Vol. LVl (19^5), pp,. jjC 
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Alilfi 

‘ a ndgf ctiltnifiaring in the hill^ of Camharw* ^cve lu 
Caiilighe (904 f«t] aiid Farttdcitown. 

“ Thii is stated by Jolin Cixikc m the revised edtdon (p. joi) of 
Wakenian's Hmdhook qf Imh x 4 fTib|urii^, but no trace of any repon 
tin be found Ln the Pt^nte^dings of that Sodety. 

* Proc RJ.^rp I ScT. lb No. 6* p. J53+ 

* Through McGluliaa & Giil^ Dublio, 1S73, 

* Cf* JVpc Sof, Am. cf Sfetlmtdf VoL XX VTF (lS92-]£9l), 294, 

ilFiistnied attkle by Dr. W. Fraser 

^ See also the same home!, 1914, p. 161. 

* Conwell pteparea a plan on ’whicii he distiiigimhed the caims 
by letters. 

* Dr Joseph Raftery^ Acting Keeper of liish Anti-qiiicicj, 
Nationa] Museuii^ DubluL, complrtely re-exoivated the caim in 
1943. His report a awaited with great interest. 

” E, C, Rotherkam found a fUrtber spcdnim in Cairti Ra 
ti^ethcr with bone pcg;s, ston^e pendants and beads. J.ILSA.L, 
p- jn. 


Rfp&ft of the Bfiiisk tSyo, p, 146. 

Tlluitndng theae aotes are rcpreKluictiani (bgs. i and 1) of 
woodoits of some of the omamecited specintem. Thoc woodcisti 
were prepared for the Rev. Dr. Graves. Hbhop of limcock, shortly 
after the di^vexyp and appeared in Coitwrll'j pamphlet as well as 
in the Protectiingi of the Academy . Urawdngs of mhm will be 
found hi Crawforfs p^pet- 

Conwell^ in Prac- RJ.Ar, Scr. 11 , No. 6* p. IS3+ says that some 
were "in a state aa as cheese.' 

On ftie photograph showing the fragments which 1 have 
numbered 66-76 (Pl^e Q> the white dotted Imti indicate where 
this cdgodlarremag occim. 

^ ConwcU'i mrtiiise that a msted inon object w-as the leg of 1 
pair ofcoihpsiei has been recenriy proved by the National Museum^ 
Dublin, to be incorrect. 

JJl.S.AJ.^ 192 Jp p, 13 . 

Cf- illustration in L. Adanu l^iniir/iv Ait., Fclican Books, 1940, 

p. [20. 


TECHNIQUE AND THE TIME FACTOR IN RELATION 
TO ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION* 

by 

ADRIAN DIGBY 


For many years social anthropology, especially 
under the leadership of the functional school, and 
technology' have been drifting ap^. Sociologists with a 
welter of closely iniceraEcd and often tangled data before 
ihera have fillcn haefc on specialization as a remedy for 
their ciifficulbcs and to some extent jettisoned mareml 
culture as being of least value for their schemes. The 
material-culture people, niosdv curators of museums 
whose primal-)^ concern i$ with ckssiftcadon and ideiitiftca- 
rion^ have spedalizetl more and more in what may be 
termed the comparative anatomy of artifacts without pay¬ 
ing suAcient attendon to how they are used and how they 
work. Such information as they have collected is of great 
interest in itself and the collection of it should be en¬ 
couraged, but It is most unfortunate that in so few cases is 
the study of material directed along a course which w'iii 
provide usefid data, not only for further technological 
.study, but also for other branches of anthropology. We 
should study tools and techniques as physiologisESp not 
merely as anatomistSp for there is a close rebdon between 
the way people satisfy their needs in life and their social 
organization. If we do not know all the dmils and demands 
of die technical processes of a people, liow' can we reach a 
true underscaJiiding of their social erganization ? 

We can assume that the activirics of a cominnnity', non- 
literate or bterate^ are fully taken up in sadsf^ing a number 
of heeds which are ail hctcssary' parts of the ikily life of 
that community'. They may be divided into (i) food, 
(h) clothing, (iii) housing, {iv) fuel, (v) social integration 
for the distribution of the results of labour and for security, 

* Hiiii artkk tim rtjid m the open'tt^ pdpet ipi j in 

Seetion H aj the Amdaihfn, merting at Brighivn in &eptmhit^ 

1946. S^aa oftamt ef the md 

m A jH^if^wnr ef Man. 


and (vi) social integradon for emotional and intellectual 
satisfaction, includii^ maritaj des, religion and rciaxadon. 
The relative imporrance of these six factors will vary partl y 
according to the psychology 'and apdWc of a tribcp and 
partly according to their historical background and cultural 
connexions. But whatever the rebtive impomnee of these 
factors, the growth of one 6ctor ta importance, or in dmc 
taken, wOl tend to be at the expense or other factors. 

It is probably not fortuitous that in the case of one class 
of nomadic food-gatherers and huiiterSp die Australian 
aborigines, there b liltle time spent on the cousernedon of 
shelters or clothing, but a great deal on liundng and on 
ceremonial. It is not only thaE they have not the technical 
abUicy to build houses and make cbhorarc clothing* not 
only that their migratory habit precludes a multitude of 
possessions; but hunting and food-gadiering, one of the 
slower methods of producing nourishment, and the 
elaborate rituals which provide emodonal and religious 
satisfaction (and arc also incidentally concerned in part 
with food-produedon), leave relatively little dme for die 
satisfaction of other needs. Food-production b the first 
charge on a people s aetivityp whether the technique be 
practical and material, or magical. 

Let us take by contrast the Maya, who from the dme of 
the Old Empire down to the present day have used a 
system known as milpa culdvadom which b only a New 
World variant of "jhtmiing' applied to maizennilrivatioii. I 
do not propose to aiialy'se the technique, but to quote the 
Endings of a research by Dr. Morris Steggercb, who has 
shown that the modem Maya, devoting 190 days a year to 
the production of maize from a iCMcrc milpa plot, pro¬ 
duces twice as much maize as is required by a normal 
lamily of fiv'e and has 175 days available for other actrvides 
—(ii) to (vt) of my Ibt of new. The actual figures ate; 
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T<Sal ajinu;»L petwliiirrioii per idnacrc plot . . i68 buahelf 

Average daily huflim cooiumpncin per fairiily of 

five .- - 6’S5 ib- 

A vetige «tiily consiimpEicisi per family ' by 
domestic inintalj (pig4, goau, dogs, fail, 
pctdiry, horse, and occasiomil cow) .. , . 3'J5 U>- 

ToLil .. lb. 

=;=fi 4 biidtela per year 

Surplus for tnch: .. .m buaJicls per year 

Now these figures arc based on i study ot the modern 
Mayi, who would be using steel tools instead of stalled used 
by the ancient Maya^ who otherwise employed similar 
mcdiods. Unfonunatcly we do not know the relative dm» 
taken with stone and steel toob for felling Jungle, but, 
while it would be considerably greater with stone, we 
must not overesrinrate the total time spent on maize- 
production, because felling frees and digging arc only part 
of the agricultural acdvirics. But evm if we assume that the 
sum total of the time of agricultural activities was increased 
by fifty per cenu, this would be practically balanced by 
absence of domestic auimak We can die refore assume chat 
the ancient Mavap by working rpo days a year, could feed 
themselves and have a surplus for non-f^>od-f^^oducmg 
members of the comnuiniti^ 

What did diey do with die remaining 175 days? In 
matters of everv^day life they built simple wooden dwell¬ 
ing houses and had developed the textile and ceramic arcs 
CO a high degree. Their stone tools Vi'crc of first-class work¬ 
manship, andp towards the end ot die so-called New 
Empire, they became skilful metal-workers. On a larger 
scale they built the remarkable ceremonial centres such as 
Copn and TikaL to mention but two examples, with their 
pyramidal strucnircs requiring vast quantities of bbour. 
Their intellectual achievement can he measimed by the 
truly amazing astronomical and mathematical know¬ 
ledge displayed in their inscriptions. From archarological 
material, and from the manuscripcs ot the beer Map, we 
have been able to piece togctlicr a crude pictutc of their 
life and reUgion, but Hide of their soda! organi23aoii. 
Their religious ceremonies w'erc elaboraie and much time 
was devoted to preparing for diem. 

Bishop Landa lisied fifteen major ceremonies, ivhicb 1 
have classified as follows : 


Ciencral religious puipoKj 
Cakiidhcal purpcucs 
Suopcsf in waj 
Agrieulnirc 
Bee-keeping 
Hiuiung and fishing 
Mnii^al puipoaes .. 
Pleasure and diveraem 


a 

i 

a 

a 

3 

t 

I 


These figures give us a rough indication of the rebcive 
importance of their various activities, and, taken with the 
time absorbed bv mamifacturcs, go far to account for the 
time not dcvoiei to food-production. 

Of their social and political organisation we t^n say 
that it seems probable dial they dw'clc in a series of inde¬ 
pendent communities grouped round the ceremonia] 
centres and governed by a theocracy ot die priestly astro^ 
nonicrs and inathemadciaiw. There must also have been a 
mcrchajit class trading w^ith distant cities. The majority, die 


common people, were probably peasant fiirmen. Others 
were artisans of various kinds. By a ^scem of casting horo¬ 
scopes the cccuparion of each child for life was determined 
3t birth—a divinely sanctioned direction of labour which 
might excite the admirarion of our modem totalicananisnis 
and bureaucracies. 

But the fundamental point we must not overlook b diac 
if more time had been required for food-production, the 
other developments, whether beneficial or otherwise, 
could not have occurred. Similarly, greater or less stress on 
any of die other aspects of their etdrure would have had a 
major eflecr on their culture as a whole. 1 have taken 
agriculture as my main example because it b better docu¬ 
mented and ihc eflects of dinerenr methods ran be seen 
more clearly, h however, equally applicable to any other 
productive occuparion. As far as 1 am aware, no andiro- 
pological monograph yet published, except perham that by 
Dr. Steegerda quoted above, includes a detailecf study of 
anv technique with any esrimatc of the time involved in 
relation to production and social organization. ^ 

Various writcis have obviously rccog;njzed the relation 
between technique and producrion but they have not fol¬ 
lowed up die iniplicatioiis. Professor Furcr-Haimendorf, in 
his excellent paper on the Apa Tanis ot die Subansirt 
District of Assam, WTites of these people, who are desper¬ 
ately short of land: "Only by the most intensive and skilful 
working of the available land can tbc Apa Tanis imintain 
themselves in an area where one square mile of land, com¬ 
prising gardens, groves and pastures, must provide die sub- 
sLstctice for at least 1^000 peoons, or roughly speaking aoo 
families.' Here b a most interesting rase where scardt)^ of 
land becomes the major factor; but at the same rime, he 
sajs, the Apa Tanis "despite the scardty of land, and lack 
of animal traction and ploughs, have advanced beyond die 
stage of subsbtencc, every man produces niore dian he 
consumes, and die balance ran be spared for feeding crafo- 
men and those engaged in social and political leadership^ 
and exported in c.xcliangc for luxury arrides or services 
such as die herding of "cattle and pigs by neighbouring 
tribes.^ Uaforrunatcly the writer did not have die oppor- 
tuiiicy of collecting data, as to man-days,^ Labour in relation 
to productioPt and die dietetic and other requirements of 
the tribe. These figures, together vviih a detailed accouni of 
the tcclmiqucs involved, would liavc made a most interest¬ 
ing comparison with Dr. Steggerda's figures for the Maya, 
where the land shortage was not acute, if it existed at all, 

I think I have quoted enough examples to sujpport in 
general terms ihe validity of my assumption of the six 
needs of man, and the competirion between die needs 
which compel men to work, though it is impossible to lay 
down any ^d and fast rule for lack of data, especially 
from the quantiiarive point of view. 

When we rum from agriculture to the technique ot other 
industries the data arc even scantier. In the case of w'caviug 
an interesting study presents itself in the comparison of two 
n pes of loom from West Africa. On die one hand there is 
tfic wide loom kept in tension by a broad strap w'hich is 
used by the women, and on the odier the narrow frame 
loom, with pcdaJ-Ppcraced lieddles, worked by men and 
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'S' wcav^mg a clodi not more diaa four iiiclics wide. The former 

^ requires a. very long nccdJe--like shtittlc and lA->ng lilow 

movements of the arnn while the working of the latter is 
a very^ rapid succession of short movemciics. We know 
little about the amount of cloth measured in square feet 
per iiian--hour« what proportion of the daily life is devoted 
to weaving by either sex or even how much cloth is pro- 
ducccL There is no apparent plis'siological reason why mere 
should be this differendation between the use of the two 
machines by the different sexes, and the tcasrom may be 
psychological or historical. But w^hatever their origins it is 
difficult to see properly how the tsvo methods of weaving 
fir mio the social and economic organization of the people 
sviihout figures of production, though it is obvious that 
they must both play their parts, and may bodi pLav a con¬ 
siderable part in shaping die *non-matcriar life of the 
people. Lack of data relating to dme, labour and pro- 
duedon is again our stnmblEng block. 

In general a new tool is bound to brii^g many, diough in 
some cases ver)' snialf changes in ccciioinic organization. 

1 may mention a few of the more obvious possible changes 
by way of jUuscration. A new took by its superiority^ to 
existing equipment, may create a demand which can onK' 
be satisfied bj' some departure from traditional practice. 
We have the example before us of the value set on iron 
nails and fragtnents ijf hoop-iron by the stone-using 
PoUmesians in the early nineteenth century and the prosd- 
ludon of their women to the crews of European smps in 
order to obtain them. Again, the greater ease of produedon 
may flood die marker, and the social prestige attached 10 
the possession of articles, formerly scarce, A^ ill be invali¬ 
dated, or the nevv technique may lead to increased trade 
with other tribes and a consequent change of activities 
tcsultiiig from the new situation. The total output of 3 
particular article made by a new nicthod may be restricted 
by bottlenecks in die supplies of raw materials produced by 
a less advanced Ecchnique. The suggestion here is that 
cither fewer people will be able to indulge in the maiiufae- 
tnve of [his particular anicic, leading to specialization, and 
to all the consequences of special rewards 10 die specialist in 
terms of prestige and material advantages, or les.^ rime will 
be spent by the whole CDmmunity% so allowing more rime 
for odicr activities. 

01 course^ ptttcly economic or social factors as well as 
psychological will play their pan in guiding any economic 
and social changes rcsulring from changed techniques, but 
except in rurcciscs it is unlikely th at tJicy eaninvalidqtc them. 

[ii the realm of pure anthropology f think considerable 
advances can be made by attempts to correlate no: so much 
particular instjeutions with differing techniques, but die 
cultural needs of the people as a whole with the technical 
means of satisfy uig them and the time iiivolved. 

In the realm of applied anthropology^ the need ter the 
study of techniques in relation m the speed of production 
and social pattern is perhaps even more applicable. The 
impact of Western civilizarion on primirive comniunirics 
lias two aspects, die sodal, in which t include differing ideas 
of religion, ethics, law and order; and the material, in 
which I include ail tcchnital and mechanical devices, difler- 


ing means of produedon and differing material objects, 
which add to the wants of a people. Many historical 
examples suggest diat die material tends to be adopted far 
faster than the social, bur tlie indirect impact of Western 
civilization on the social side through material objects is 
none the less great and takes two forms: (i) the cteatiDn of 
new demands by die introd ucrion of undreamed-of goods; 
(ii) the means of sarisf^'ing many demands old as well os 
new when the right kind of new apparatus is used. 

As an example of the latter ease I quote another example 
from Dr. Fiirer-Haiincndorf who observ'ed diat in 1944 
and 1945 hundreds of Apa Tanb worked for the Govem- 
mcm as porten: and were mainly anxious to buy white 
machine-made cotton cloth, because by working for ten 
da)-^ a man could purchase four cloths, while a woman 
takes about the same dme to weave one, although, as he 
also observed, one Apa Toni cloth would outlast more 
than four machine-made cloths. The consequent upheaval 
in daily Life of tills or similar incroduedons is obvious, and 
sliould be noted by both the administrator and the andiro- 
pologist studying acculturation. We cannot expect to 
influence social or economic organization among primirive 
peoplts witli any certaint)’ without a knowledge gathered 
iroin other fields of the effects of different techniques on 
similaj organizations. 

In conclusion I think that the mifortimatc centrifugal 
tendencies of our science which 1 mcndoiied earlier should 
be remedied ii possible, and I believe the link is to be found 
ill the rime factor as applied to die siudv of all productive 
techniques and the labour forces availaMe. Owing to the 
lack of data applying ig the various tccliniques, long 
known to anthropologists, which J have cited, 1 am unable 
to carry the few examples which I have suggested to their 
logical conclusion and to give concrete examples of the 
precise degree to which the social side of life is in fact 
modified by any of them. 1 must plcacl iheretbrc (and this 
is tile real point of my paper), for the careful study by 
field workers ot technical processes mdi reference especially 
to die dme and labour taken, and to the relarivc time taken 
for the sarisfiicrion of the six ncxrds I ouElmed at the begin¬ 
ning of my paper. Kcscarch on tlicsc lines W'ould^ I believe, 
not only help tomrds curing some of the centrifugal 
teiiJcncics of our science, but also provide a new starting 
point for future devxlopmenti, theoretical and practical 
It miglit well be applied to European peasant cultures and 
pcrhapi^ even to the study of our own rapidly changing 
mechanized dviLization. It is a mihm diat each new itiven- 
oqn designed to meet a particular need has unsuspected 
effects spreading to many aspects of our daily life. 1 once 
heard it said that the anthropologist should be the liaison 
officer of saence. This is not a very tar-ferched idea. 
Anthropology^ should be the bridge between the technical 
and social sciences—not the valley between them. 

JNAi/e 

* My attmuDfi Ijj? mucc been drawn to R^tynuDiid Rrih'i Mdl^y 
pishfu^tj; TkHr Ptas^it E(mu*my (1946}, which cc^ncami 1 carcftii 
of nrt-nuknig technique ami nct-ueilmrion. Tliis should 
be mcfitioned in to him, hut the need f&i- more umc-and- 

niotkfizi dct4tiJ rciuaius. 
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The Truuipcta of Tot-atikJi-^inen niid ttoir Sticcesson. 
By Professor Perdval R. Kirby. Smmudry of a 
to die Imtitufe^ 13 Apnl^ 1948 

In Fcbniar^-p }9ih Professor Kirby vtsiccd Cairo, andp 
in the Royal Eg;)'pd,in Museiirn^ sounded for die hisc ttme since 
their discovery die two tnmipcts of Tur-ankh-anicn. He found 
diem ro be jiisr over haJf a yard in lengdi^ the silver oner being 
rather JoD^cr than dial of the copper* The bores of the tubes were 
slightly conicalp and fitted with conical at the wider ends. 

The narrower ends were turned over tings of wLrCp thus fonnlng 
radunaitary mouthpieces. Separate wiouthpieccs were absent. 
Each inimiDicut contained a painted wnodeti core, which sm^d 
10 keep it In shape and to prevent it from being damaged. 

Holding them in the maimer fatniliar to students trom the 
nunacfons £g)^tian rcprescntaticins of the itismimcntp and blow'- 
ing them munpet-wisep Professor Kirby was able to elicit from 
inscmmcm, with comparative case, two sounds an ocraw and 
A third apart, as follows: 

Copper ctuiiipct: 


Silver trumpet: 




the lower sound havkig a veiled or inuiftcd c^ttalirv and the higher 
having a true, finging truiiipcf tone. With eomiJerabte di^flcu 3 ^v■ 
1 third sound, two rurtaves above the lower of the above twOi 
could be elicited iiom each instrument. 

In 1936 Professor Kirby was in Parisp and while there examined 
the Romati-Egypriau trumpet in die Louvre. Although the instru¬ 
ment was not playable. Owing Id the seam in the tube having 
opened, he obsen™ thar die Jcngrii was dmilar to that of the 
Cairo spedmctis, and rhe bore was identical. The "flare/ however^ 
was developed into a regular 'bell,' bur the narrow end of rhe 
tube lacked the ring w^hich was chjracfrdstic of the Tut-ankh- 


an^eii rrumpecs- He had a replica, made in Florence, which^ when 
blown without a regular mouthpiece^ yielded the same pair ot 
notes as the copper specimen in Cairo had done three year* 
previously, though at a slightly higher pitchy thus: 



Professor Kirby deinorntrated to rhe audience the sounds pro¬ 
ducible from these imtrunicnts oti a facsimile of the copper 
itismuncur of Tut-anfch-amcn, and on Ms copy of the Louvre 
specimen- He then traced the historj- of the Andcnt Eg^rian 
ETumpcfi through the descriptions of Sir Gardner WiUdnsoo, 
Victor Lorei and Curt Sachs. He showed that both Loret and 
Sadis WOT in error in assuming that 1 separate mouthpiece was an 
essential part of the instruments^ ami demonstrated how' more 
priniitivc cypes, such as the ram'* hom of the Hebrews fslu^ar) 
were blown in similar fashion without regular mouthpieces- 

He then dealt w^th the B.B.C, broadcast of 1939, in which, by 
the application of a modem trumpet mouthpiece to the speci- 
mens, an entirely ertoncous idea of these Egyptian instruments 
was given ro die world, and he illustrated this point by a lecotdlng 
of the actual broadcast, and by repeating what had been played 
\i\'>on the frcvtmile of the copper trimipei fitted with 1 regular 
mouthpieec. 

According to him. the military sie^Is of the Egyptian army 
must have coined of rhythmic^d cJls upon one, or ar the meet 
two notes. This suggestion w'.is emphasked, he said, by die 
description of die manufacture and use, in the renih chaptcf of the 
Book of Numbers, of the two silver trumpets by 

Moses. 

Professor Kirby finally connected these Andcnt Egypiiaii 
instruments, through the Hebrews, with the two trumpets 5*cti 
in the hands of the Rotiion soldiers on the occasiem of the dcstruc- 
fioh of the Temple of Jerusalem, so graphically depicted on the 
Arch of Titus in the Roman Forum- 


SHORTER NOTES 


Popular Art Ln Portugal. CprHfttutdioiod by APJ. Bdrtdrdi 

On July 15, 194S, the Museum ot Porrugnesc Fopubr 
Art was opened in Lisbon, on the site of the Centro 
Regional at the Ponuguese World Exhibition, 194^* 
after many yean of preparatory'work by Senhor Anronio Ferro. 
This Museiiiii is iniended not only to record and preserve the 
achievements of popular art but also to inspire modem producrion 
on traditional lines. 

IntcmaHonal Conference on Rural Archjtecfnxe* Budapest 
May\ 1949+ ^uiFurMty if a eommtniejHon rertived from 
pPUt$dpitidtiiSf SfOTfury-CcHCftf/, CuFPffl'isnow hilerTJstiottnit 
des Arts rl Ttitdinons Popukim 
Tlie Infeniarional Cotiferettce on Rural Architccrurc^ which was 
to have been held in Budapest from 9 to 16 October, 1948, will 
now take pbcc there from to to i& May’'* 1949 - The agenda as 


published in No, 1 of C.I,A,P. Infottitatiori 

Bulletin renuuis unchanged, and b as follows: 

(1) Gciicral prindpk* and methodology of ethnological 
fcscajch ill the field of rural architemne. 

(2) Migntiori and adaptation of forms, icdfniqucs and 
luatdtials of mditiotiiil habitation. 

(3) Probkins of consers^ation of spedmera of traditiona) 
architecture ipi jrm^ and according to tlie * Sskansen' prinriplc- 

(4) Tradibutial architecture and forniturr: thetr cvoludon 
and poEubiluies romidcred from ihc point of view of the 
recjuireuiettcs of contemporary living cmidiuons and die 
reconstrucriou of war-devastated couiitries. 

(5) The programme for the future work of the louith section 
of the C.S.A.P. (habitation, work, irclmologyj. 

Further information may be obtained from M, paundoukidlf, 
C J.A.P., Palais de Chailfot, Paris i6r. 
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REVIEWS 

GENERAL 


Habh«u» M^marU] Lecture^ 193&-1940. O^rJ Onirtmi'r]' 

Ath^ 194^. Prtet tQi. 6 d. 

. Few teachers of \m generation hid a greater inhiience 
than Leonard Hobhoiuc^ on hi& contemporaries u wdl is 
on pupik Tliesc annual lectiucs iSlustratc diis in the uttcraiKrs of his 
fricncli, and bnng ouE the diaractcristic features of his own bought, 

welJ as the linR of cnE|uiry which he st^gcslcd to them. Their 
great Variety IS itself a testimony to bis originalityr 

J. A. Hobson deals Viith the rmtd 'towards So^ EcjiHlity** in a 
vi\dd histodcaj survey since medlcvaJ times and traces its ccwiomic 
causes^ especially the growing appj-eciadon of maocy "^'ajuci in 
society. Aj in arly Greek society, 'money ni^kes the man' and 
aceounEi for the rise of Vmobhiihnn^^ in the last cenmty. h pemiits 
filler graduation and swifter changes^ and increases the iniporcancc 
of modem means of educatiotL Wat con^radedilp is another 
tcveller; its effects on persomliry are not yet dear. E^t Hobliousc 
the problem was to convert chc 'game of life' into a 'game of 
livingr^ 

C. S. My ns sets fonh die 'Absurdity of any Mind-Body Rda- 
don,' in the presence of the identity of that which w^c distinguish as 
Matter and Mind. All consdous self-activity is self-flctivity of 
which conadon gives us c?tpeiieru:e; and ideas are interActfoiu 
bctwcai higher and lower levcU of mental activity, 

J. L Hammond makes a powerful plea for 'Common Enjoyment' 
There ii a riik of Icaniing beenming too common, as in the Roma.n 
Empire; but the process h not coniitiuotis; and modem cultim: now 
depends more on arts of enjoyment than on arts of prodnetion. 

K. Miuuihdni disdngiiishes the ^ Ranonal and Irratic^nal Blemejits 
in CoiitempoTjry Sexhety/ which his readied a fuming point- 
Society must break down unless die disproportion between them is 
eliminated, that is, by inaJdng rational control keep pace widi the 
radonality of technique ind industry. Moreover, only minondes 
arc fully rationalized; and there is risk char die inajorincs may be 
perpetuatedr Restraints arc the demoeratmtion of the masses, and 
the intcrdcpcndcrtcc of forces in the modem w^orld. Consequently 
the ptohlcm can be controlled, by an exact psychology and a 
sociological approach, and bmkm up into iituatiofu arid Conditions, 
The disdiimon between 'suLntantiar and ' fimctioiial' latioTialit)’ 
(directed 10 a given end) etnetgeit modern man is now constantly 
compelled to the latter, and eonsequendy to sdf'^realucation. But the 
growth of power, through control ofnaturCp has givcsi a new func¬ 
tion to pbnning, and emphasized the eonrrasi bciweeu private and 
public moraiity, and ctpectally between community morality and 
international nrlatioru. ' Maehiavelliarn' goes back into remote 
antiquity, and was imrcsCraincd in the ancknt w odd- In the modem 
world, 'who h to plan thc»e who will plan society?* And will they 
plan for powder or ibr ngbitouSTbcss ? 

Morris Guuhei^ discusses the ^ Unity of Matikind' in its various 
aspects—race unity, unity as intCTE^cpendeiijce, as a process ofumBca- 
don^ the unity of sociologicaJ laws^ unity of purpose. The recent 
Tiodoii of idf-diiccdon is a ground of hope, aikl may be a turning 
point. Faith in the unity of minkiiid muA rest on faith in the umiy of 
huniao reasoo- 

G. Uawei Hickes revieviT Hobhmuc'scontributioii to philosophy, 
espodally hk rtrticisrii of Loire, but uptcS some qiulificationi. 
Wilde the individual rttiiid is litted—aS Wordsworth sayi^-^o the 
extertial world, 'the Extcnial World is Bttcd no the Mind/ 

J. L, Stocks analyses ^Matmahsin in Politics,^ in reLidan to 
democracy, and to social htirory. He regards marctialkni in all its 
fomu as false, for its theory of the world does not nuke sense. 
There is always a bi^er formation factor ar work on which growth 
and deveJctpment wholly depend. 

R. H. Tawncy mako a valuable analysis of the ’Economio of 
Pubiic Educadoii/ in histuncal retroipcrt. Education bdng the pro¬ 
cess of preparing the cirireii-to 4 ie to make lull use of hii cmpadtiei^ 
for a limited liic career* the cost of it cannot be csdnuEcd on any 
shorter range or objective. Fhyaicai training, medical aid, and 


mental lupervisioa have to be considered together, and the varying 
propordon of the population who are aifcctcd in any goieraiioiL 
It is an ^investment in human beingi^^ and a retnirk at Geneva is 
recalled^ Yes, wc ate a very poor nation: we have to spend liberally 
on education.^ Examples arc Ecodand, Prussia and Denmark, 10 the 
shame of wealthy England. Objectively cotindceed, the preparation 
of the young for life » among the greatest of conuiion interests. 

Arnold Toynbee, m a sketchy Jceont dated May, 1939, aiulyses 
the ^Downfalls of CivilizaHom/ and seems to look forward to 
a tiifher sytirheds on the tinej of a Church. But the great 
Idugcrviiy of ^higher religions' sticb as those of Osiris and Tammuz 
proves lirde on an actual dine scale. The Crucilixjon is 'perhaps 
the bresE hisforicai cs'cnt of tutduriiig iignificajice.' Dut if ^thc 
Church is the heir of the dvQizadons^—what Churdi? 

tL J. Laski ICES the ‘Decline of UberaLtsm' in its histoiical setting. 
Tills philosophy represent! ibe complex trends of eeouomk and 
politic thought in the last century, but its work w^as done with the 
polmcal emandpadon of the industiia! middle clas, and Ir went on 
the defensive again^ the industrial lower classes when they tried to 
practice liberalism. 

This is a moat vahubic sympoaduni of tccent sociological thought. 

JOHN L. MVRBS 

Economie Mon in Relation to his Natural EnviromiienC. 
By C JLfmu/J Nffyts- Ntw ^York (Columbfa Uhi>. Prea); 
iJjndart {Qftiffitty Cumbtrli^c)^ 1948. 2 i^b. Pp. xlv, 1444. 
Prttz ^4 if. 6 d. 

That this booik should be sent to Man for review marks the 
recugrutiun of anihropology aa a science in the same category as 
psychology and economics. Much of it. Indeed, is pure physiology, 
illuiiraicd by obscrvadoii of aniinaU and by clinical phenomena. It 
proposes to supply for cconomic3 the same kind of foundations in 
natural science, as is postulated for politics in Harold LasswcE's 
book, recently review^ (Man, 194!^, 153), The author began as a 
chemist and has ranged widely over biological icsearch in die 
direction of 'basic human motivatiau' with new and, in many 
subjects, revoluiaoiiaty concJuiions as 10 some major views of human 
behaviour- Not that the hypoLhesii, or coiielu$ion, is determinist, 
though it is only in an appendix [p. izSi) ibat die Tree wih^ issue is 
faced ilirecdy: Tve caniioE meaHiie^ ai yet^ (p. 1285}^ but there is 
'^some other dement' (the ^wilJ' proper) which ^tips the babiKcos 
between opposing ^'wills'*,' and produces 'divefgcm' phenoiiierta; 
it is 'guid^ by cxpcricucc^ and enhanced by exercise. ^Thus 
"fcjiow thyself’ is a prescription for the exerdse of free will" of 
the same order as *'kuow' thy motor-or" is one for the cxerdse of 
control over that coniphcatcd mechanism. The idea of "Im wiD” 
comes to be guided by the tecognitiotl of the (actors entering 
CoFiEict'(p. Ia8Ci). Bui there k something *wiUi"; and in H.N. 
Russclfs woitist ^ among the moat obvious and impaitant properties 
of man is selT-decermination.' 

It is poaslble, then, to coiifroni the voluminous treatment of 
* needs' and * reactknu,' from the 'centripetal mnstnisaion of wants 
from the blood^{ch. 1, sect. A) omvardi, without feeJing that thk 
U all 'much ado about nothing." A 'pKydologlcal basa*^ is orTered 
for the distincTion between subjeedvky and objectivity (p. j, 
note); man ri an orgajii&n; analydca] econontics can follow the litiei 
of analytical chembtry; it can eniploy tta£mks> which TcprcMt at 
least approximate umfoimity^^: but it must be long before it 'can 
show results of a degree of certainty simibr to that ^owu in the 
physical scienKs" [p, 5); 'we ^ce perhaps greater diffcultics.' Eco¬ 
nomics thus has its bioiogicak technological and sociologtcal 
branches: and the present work deals las^ely witli the dric of these^ 
But in 1 social animal they overlap, and espediliy in one which has 
memory and forciight to correlarc past, present and diture * wonti^' 
and relate 'means" to thcm« which are didted from the physic^ 
enviroruncnti. Wc must become accustomed to a * tictitophydology ^ 
of present and future wants, apprcFprutdy conmued with the 
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'prciroiital mi.' Involirnniily one nxalh fCingsley'i "^hippopoia- 
jrms 

So We airivir in di, ^ 'hypoUiE^^es jis to sut^mivc valuation,' 
the 'place of elicit' and 'prqduLt^ the result of working' (dt. 9} and 
^retaining' {th. jo) which includes whit we call 'capital’ and the 
author "exunr product^—the result ofworkiug and Fctamiug * 

Here ends Vol. T. What followr is highly analytiail 'ecotioniinH' 
the detemiiiunrs of ^rcal costs' and of an *otdcr of prefeienoc' 
among wanis^ with conaci;|ucm changes in 'ra.1 costs' themselvciv 
And the last 40O pa^ ate appendices on what precedes: moir 
physiolog)' of 'certain wajits^ or naruraJ needi. 'Future wants^ 
ate jUustraEcd by 'capitalistn in die anmul world.' And ^ctal 
'niirgiiul utilitv' theories are handled severely in; dlustntton of 
eh. 8. ' 

Dr. Noyca liuidJes his immense nuteriai titmly and cltarly. Not 
cveryotHS will endure to the end; but those who do will return to 
^cLusical!' economic chastened and sttniuktcd. The carchiUy 
selected ^list of relcrenccs' ii invdiiiblE;;; md the ^condusioii' 
(pp. 997-too6) is a helpful supplcinenr to ihc^redii of tflcp^o!l:^gue: 
especially its final paragraplucrti the 'new facts and nevr phcnonieua/ 
whkh emerge at the saeial lewl: ^social man must rtacf also to 
society—to nthet tneu-* JOliN L. MYRXS 

The G«[e of Horn: A Study of the Religious Conceptions of 
the Ston« Age> and their Infiueiiee upon Hurap«aa 
1 S Thought, by katkti Lh*y. Ltmdetf (Fefcef)* 194®- 

* ^ Pp^ xarjcpr, J 49 , tviih 33 ptisiff md Price 42s. 

Through the Cate of Horn, in the lahk, come the dntaiiiis that are 
true; and io couia also, in Mih Levy^s luggeftive atgument, *a 
body of tclitcd eeremoniaJ customs, which secoi^ however greatiy 
their sigfiificince may have deepened and widened in the e*rly 
civiliutioEis upon which ow own h fbuuded, to have their saurcB 
at the Very b^innings of diseemible human ixutituooni/ For the 
earliest periods^ the evidence is ^ihe distiibution through tune and 
space of individual rites or objeaa of cuJr,^ for which a common 
origin is mferred- 

Tliu isa ’I'ast thesis^ and Miss Levy’s method is einnulaiive demon- 
strarion. It is not alw^iyi easy to 'ice the wood for the treci,' but at 
least the path is fiiiLy clear, and her guidmee inisrw’oithy among 
many pictdli Naturally the story begins with ‘The Cave as Habica- 
tion ajid Sanciuary,' the religious ideas comiiiDii to modem huntiiag 
pcopld^and especially the cult of a Mother Goddess, caiiy icin- 
fotced by that of a young Son—< and the disposal of the dcad^ ai 
enduring members of the social group. With the dotnsjsriearion of 
cairlc, and pastoral nomadimi-^stili more with the cultivation of 
ccrcali—the MckIm Goddess assumes new functious, and cave 
burial unites tempk and tomb, ft is left open, how oiudi ii to be 
ascribed to contact between eullures, but some nocable inat^nees arc 
eked. It must be noced here how gneatly the leagthmod perspective 
of early huruaiiiiy, peimiitcd by recens discovcric of primal 
phases of pHyskal devdopnieut, aAccts these interpretations of the 
niatcrul evidWc for a 'new mentality/ which found new funedons 
for the divine consort, when 'seasonal change in the heavens' 
became an object of obaervanoe and cult. 

To the cavCp. too, is now added rbe catdc byrct a$ 3 focus of 
obictvauce,i arid therewith ihc 'ueedTpiUar" which is sooacho'w 
eonneeted by Miss Levy' with its gareway^ on the one baud, usd with 
a ^sacred crcc* on the other. Tl 3 c crescent—nothing: 10 do with the 
moou—and the spiral s^oluie eomc in here too (pp- 99^101), This U 
hard gomg—the evSdaiee is mainly from Sunicriaii seals—and the 
analysis of proto-^gyptian pasconhsm docs not bring much help. 
We seem to have waudered awiy from the Scone Age mcnEalky. 
But the Mother Gcniikss and the I>^'mg Ood recall us, in liathor 
and Osiris: yet tlse sycamore springs ks owm Niknae root, 
whether as 'milh-yielding tree' or as the lopped winter refine of 
Horns, and birthplace of the Sun. 

Saci^ stonei and tires, fiindinicncal in Mediterrane^ cuiturc, 
are but loosely linked with what precedes, and cupola-building with 
anything in hgypriau ardiitecture (p. uK), haikmg hack rather to 
£gypt and Iraq. Malta b a good introduction to Atlaniic culture, 
but a weak link with the East: and a rather dbtant one with Mela¬ 
nesia, whither the sutvTy leads us now. Full ine 11 made here of the 


studies of Deacon and Layard which 'supply all ttut was miuuig 
from the drserted rnoiiumcnts of the West/ connect arlki with 
later Stcnic Age eonceptious, and pimit forward also to later 
*mysicri«' (p. 

The *agc of ihvmciniii' at the end of the Cholcalithie phase is 
preicnted ai its ^cnlminatioiL' The Sumerian temple ' may 

have covered a cave or tomb’; the Egyptiaii pyranud cenaiuly did 
so; hut the analogy with the royal heat^essL‘^ is not pressed so lax. 
Though tiulia and China fall nuisidc Miss Levy'll plan, she has room 
for the New World pdtufes with cheii pyrajiiid^ monoiithsT 
£anh Goddess, and Maiie God» md tlic Chichimicc traditioTi that 
'the focus of their trligioui Lfe vs'as a casTtn-' But ^Pexu had no 
Osirb,* and other omisdons might be discerned in this caTalugne of 
'pcrvcfrions.' Radtet oddly here, ‘revolution^ is represented by 
the rdigton of Israd, wherein simple pastoral origiiu are the back¬ 
ground of a revolt against the 'task of rtiaintainmg the equdibrium 
of seasonal recunejice, and the growth and renewal of man and 
beast’: the w^hnlc people, tegartW as a single being, stands (ke to 
&OC with a single God, with whom contact becomes ethical, not 
niagicah The important abservadou that 'the history of Asia is^fuU 
of m olts agakut the Stone Age concepriou of unity, attalued 
tl^Ugh embodiment in ritual' (p, 19^), is liot followed up, because 
these othen had no direct part in the foxinarioii of European 
mentality; but is this true of Zoroaster? 1 lus is Tegretrabk bccacuc 
it might have ret Israel in a rather different light. But whatever its 
objectis'c, Israel was never immune against the 'works of the 
heathen'—Caves, piUan, groves and hcaveidy bodid, and the 
persistence of a primitive mentality is lUustrated copiously. The 
religiao of rebir^, through the prophets, 'was henceforth inse- 
parable fiom cthks,' and its mysdeal elcsocnts came not ffom Syrb 
but ffom Hcllenisni, 'the lost pemiauaic survival of Stone Age 
religion in the West' (p. ato)^ 

To this, then, the incnioindcr of the book in devoted; Iroin the 
'City-States of the Bronze Age'—a quaint appLkaddn of that tetm 
—to the ^Inrelleetual Devclopmcct' in lofiia, Wesfern Greece and 
Athens. 

Though allowaujcc is made fot initial eatploraiion of parts of Crete 
in the Stone Age, the foundexs of the Mkiuio culture there are 
described oi coming, some firam western Asia Minor, othen from 
Libya, both 'eavc^weUers' but witli a ^viibge capital’ which ^ac 
OEice began to assume the arehitcetural fuurrion of a city." Thcii 
cuhi included cavern, pLUar, Goddesi (with youi^ conipanion] and 
tree, with griffm, sphiiLV and bull as symbols. For cults of the dead, 
there is ample picrorial evidence. Here is the Stone Age mentality 
fiilly dcvclapcd. But 011 the Greek nutnlond ore complii-ations. 
Much isMJiioaii, but there are fortified dticsw with sacred uefonces— 
of which the Walls of I'roy arc ^picol—and Mhi Levy luikci uinch 
life here of the 'mare-like doucii^ grounds' found aU over Europe, 
aad attributed also to Crete. This cult of the fortified place, which 
may be also the home of the deity, is for Miss Levy a much ueeded 
link between the pre-HeUenic ttJture and its luocessot (p. 359)^ 
For, affer the destruction of these cktes^ and much else, by new- 
oomen. 'the Gteeks who emerge are a new people' (p. 160). lu all 
this it k rbot quire dear what the argument is; and the apparitiou of 
Aryan language at this poioi di^es mx samph^. The brief accottut of 
the Achatans is particularly obscure (p. 364]. But 'Homer forces out 
of light aD that is iiiherked foodi the Stone Age and thertfere 
uicotnpadbk w'kh his liumaimm.' (p. 36 $): not quite all, however, 
as funeral customs betray. Epic, however, is ‘divorced fiom riiual,‘ 
and even the rather mirecILmooits gods of Olympus become 'pat- 
rertu of humanity upon which the aspiring cities might build their 
rooc' [p. 167J. But docs Homer belong to the ‘dry-states' (whom 
he nowhere menrions), or nutf 

Gy this time, there is not much kfi of the Stone Age mentahry. 
But in the enemies of the Olympian gods—the Titans, and oth^ 
■earth-bom* monsters—Miss Levy finds survivals of the Mycenxan 
nature diiiiudcs: and the ‘Dionysian counter-attack' (p. 379), 
Orpheus, ocher 'mysfcry-cults,' and the Attic agiicultnnJ festivals 
preserve pre-Hellenic tradicipiu and outlouk. k was these local 
chthomc cults, this intense religioui revival, that' nude Chrisdanky 
undetnood and gave it m European form-' Bui that is "another 
Hory/ 
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So twi ihe Ionian physkia», when fJiey ifiwi to "Je«k at the 
OMinc onJet wicbout its Gods' (p. joo}, conftonied the ‘world of 
pFE-Olyrapian dynamunr; and Attic dninu is ‘ wholly coiitiitiowd 
by pnmitive ritual.’ Hero wotship ‘gave to the famoui dnd the 
fimctiun of ferriliiy dii?moni.* 

Mudi cif all tltU has been said before^ and argued irom vanows 
pouiti ol view^ jM-im Levy lia£ formed her own opmloiii, oa wide 
rva^g and rra veL If she does njot aJwaysL convince, ii is became the 
evidmec is dc^ictit, ajid her bi^Euaalioii ac dmes ovcr-inEcidoitt 
Buc this d 3 book, to be coiisidcTDd icriomly, 

JOHN L MYRES 

A New Theory of Humes EvolmioEi. By Sir Arthur Ktiih. 
Lendpfi (H attih 1 ^ 4 ®- iV 45 r- 

_ ^ince 1908, Sir Ardiur Keidi 1 i;ai been developing the 
view rJiat for the trandbrn^stion from ape to man two con- 
didoes were cssendalj the devekspbg PtimiEe mmi have formed a 
social group, and this gremp muse have betm separated or iiohited. 
But how w^ this separadon elfected? His own coiitribupon is a 
very miportant one: that isoladon was not by phyde^ bamm of 
my kind, bur by necesudes of nascent human nature. Man, the 
^jodaJ anmuil/ became $0 by livTing b a society: a combitiiLtion of 
cooperation with antagunism, a dual code of beJiaviour within and 
w^oiit die group, giving rise to numerous snuil coninmtikioi, 
frlaicd essentially not by common dE^scent, bur by mutual iiiEerats, 
tn hij m Humm Eivlutmi (1946) Itc dealr with some comb 
lanes of this hyporhests: here he has formidatcd tes fuun^dom; and 
cmainly the present work ckribes and consolidates much, and makes 
the earJieT voluine well worth re-reading. 

The arguintni Is maoifald, from physical pccuiiatidcs, from 
the duttibudon of early fbrtns of men and their handicralh, J&om 
the observed habiu of primhivc conimunidcs, and ^oni ihe 
hisiorical behaviour of peoples and mdnm. ConsidctadDn of the 
'pedigiec* of humaji and other anthropoids alkiwi a very long 
period for specihe cvplutioii of man, w-hich is coiifiitined by tlir 
geological penpe^vc of the earliest remaim. This time ratigc is die 
more adet^uate, ibice cvoluEsonary change is most rapid wheu the 
ccmpcritig Units arc small and iiumetous^ and espeoally linr^ speech^, 
the most potent barrier bctw'cen such units, v^arics w rapidly jt 
docs. 

liUCTCSung examples are given of cJie group reeling among auitiuU 
unrelated by blood but confined in the same surroundings, and of 
their reluctance to acimit newcomers. It ij Spencer's * amity' and 
'enmity* on the zoological plants and odicr anthropologists have 
described the ^nc and^eiis, wichout perceiving its full signidcauce. 
2^lcigi^yp it is true, the family U primary; but in all other species 
die tamdy breaks up when the young can fend for thcmselvo. Even 
the prolonged influKry of man docs not bind parent and child, 
^ct separated sudaKy^ as modem sodologuts arc aware. Whit h 
hindamental is what Kropotkin ^cd 'mutual aid,' and of this 
riiere are rudiments among grc^iious animals. 

Human evolution, then, *wai, and Is^ a pnKCM of team-produc¬ 
tion and team-sttcctiati.^ Quite bidepcndcniJy Malinowski's 
posthumous bo&k, recently trviewed m Man (194 S, 5^)^ comes very 
dose to the same positiom Qncr iiudated, this trend qf nascent 
human nature became established by iti supteme utility to any 
group that displayed it: and its scope cxpatidcd aceonluigly, ia 
larger and larger groups. 

The chapter headings, and tiie analysis prefixed to each cltapterp 
show bow the argimtetii is de^xlopcd; few morjltty within the 
^up w^ 4 —and u—compatible with quite immoral conduct out^ 
side it: bow felatioiii and inbreeding, sex-differmriatioti and 
fcEtalfedon. have contribtirtd tq the course of development, 

From di, zl the poiitf of view chinges, to survey the geo¬ 
graphical dwibudon of niaiildnd—with tht probability of an 
AfHcan Offen—, the relation of the primicivc community to the 
village settlement, with the discovery^ of agHculturc. md the 
lubsequeni dcTckipmcnt of cities in the Near Rase. 

Nadun-biilhlmg is earliest ilfusrrjied b Egypt, fqr geographical 
icasofls: and examples ate given ol tMtional self-dcferminatiqn in 
^odand. South Anica, dm Irish free State* among the Jewf^ m the 
United States and in Brt fidi Oomijuoii]. 


FebUoailv, 1949 

It will be seen that there is here mucli that h stimubtuig and sug¬ 
gestive; and not a little thaf is provocidve. But the iitain thnu 
seenis to stand, and fully jusuiles the auihqr'j long and patient 
leMrcIi into the otigini of what Linn.rus rightly cjlled Himte 

JOHN L. MYRES 

Le^ Ti-opfcnu^; :prinetpestrutwg^ogrophie hmruitne er 
•econom/qui'. I^crrc GeurML Puri^ {Preats Ufiivcrsiteir^i 

de Frofif^h t^ 7 . fy- viif, 16 lext tfiiigfitrm md mt^x^ 

Prkf 160 jFmifj 

M. Ciourou, already well known in die geographical W'orid for 
his ntoEuagraphs oii Indo-diina, has_ iiow^ produced ihii most 
Vniluabk account cl the tropics as a w'hole. The wjjiii+ wet regiotis 
covLT almiMt one-third of the habitable surface of the eanh; if we 
Emih suuih-casit Asia they support anJy 8 per cent, of the w orld'a 
people. The cotiL-cpE of tropical abundance ti shown to be dlusory^; 
the soils of Jow' ferdjity, the many diseues of man and beast, the 
gccgraplilcal holadon, the practice ofdiihing oildindon* all result 
Jn j low density of populatioi^ South-eair Aib, her dvili^abon 
adapting techniques whidl origiuared in aaore temperate ladtudes, 
is the great exccptiotL Even here the ajuinal yield per acre of eercals 
is less titan in tempente Lnds. So the dense popubumis of the uopics 
have, in rammon with the wore primitive shifting cultivarutt, a 
low itancbrd of living. 

The impact of w^biic peoplis, whedscr as pemunem settlcn or as 
plantJtion-aianagcr% and the effeer of die Buctuations of the world 
market oil native ccoiiouucs arc carefully examined. It a pointed out 
that the foEiire of the mpic$ must lie with the coloiued peoples and 
that the raising of their standard of life will depend on the dilTusion 
of better agticultura] mediods, paiticularly the spread of paddy rkt 
to all suitable smtaecs. 

The work can be read wirh proBt by aU students of aiidirDpolagy+ 
tor it provides a wide range of background infomution presented 
ill 4 scholarly fashion and written In lucid and unambiguous French. 

J. M. MOGEY 

Men, Machines and FlUtory. By S. Lalicy. Uridcn (Cobbea 
Prmh 104#. PrUe tor. 

With qnc qualiricadon. this is an cxcdtcni book. Begin¬ 
ning with first thitiip and a 'first industml revolution* 
before jooci b,c,, it traces the priticipzl tliscovcries, and iiivenciojis 
applying diem to praeticai neccb, and goo on to describe "The 
Bnu CiviliEaricim' dow^n to iioo if^c;, when the 'demcHa^tic metal* 
iron comci tiito use. It will already be clear with what graui of 
sceptical »lt these clasriBcatioiu ^oidd be seasoned; fot the use of 
iron woi never Ji all so eommon in antiquity as is suggcMcd, and 
bronze remained die tiotmal ptccitisor o± our brass* and of much 
besides, [u Greek the same ivord was used for workers of both 
mttali: and thenr is no evidence for ironr-smelting as a ' poor manes' 
or'cewtage'industry. 

The ‘Second Indusidal Revolurion' firom 500 fl,c. eq modetn 
tiincs includes severnd disrinci phases with periods of rcbp&c; so far 
w it is cohercoE^ it h an age of private cipicaJism, and a sceptic might 
tum Mr. Lille y's ideology against himsclC The function of slave 
labemr is not dearly explamed, tmr of serf labour at a later stage: at 
ah but the raosc kferious task$* serf or slave worked sidr by ride 
wkh freeman; and anricni slavery, like Americarip was zlmoa 
excused by dcardi of fnre hbour. We have seen the same dearth 
recently^ with the lamc effect on war captives. 

Sepatase mratnieiii is given tq 'Materials, Machine Tools, and 
l^rDducdoii Methods fefqre iqtJi/ with great grin of dariEy in the 
nsaitt story'. The special prcrblems and achievements of the two 
World Wirt luve had to be presented very summarily 1, or there 
iiiight have been better intcicoimcxiqn between inventions in dif- 
lexTcnt arts; cjf, between motor trJiupciri and synthcric rubber. 

The ‘Retrospect and Summary' and the section on 'Relative 
Invcniion Rate ititroducc once more, perhaps uiuvoidably, 
economic^ social, and even polidcal cpnsideTaiiorH;^ on wluch there 
may be various opinioiu: and they raise as many quesrions os they 
anwer, hi whai scttsc did i ton ^ provide the condiriom for the use of 
sin± machinery u i pulky and (he rotary quem'f What is the 
evulencc for the slump betw^een the Athenian fifiii century and the 







Fcbaitajiy^ 


NDS, 21 - 3 J 


Man 


HcLlcfkuric age, whidi ^n^thiiig but ‘tfecDioerujc'? h it true 
dut either dcanh of shve& m feudaiuiii sduiuhted inventiau of 
lujidrincs? Some of Mr. Lilley^s ^gciiml eoucliukuts' may be 
acknowledged^ but mhm m hardly supported by Hu data: 
opecully a* be eagerJy aduikii ihai the modern phase is only in its 


begkuiiiigf. Too much (Spends, in the diagram on p. I 93 « sub¬ 
jective esdmates^ a cyrik might comlatc war yean, from ipoo to 
i948p with ambmati of inventive progsnta. And whac dMcrenec 
does it make lo inventors whai the monopolist is iHc Sure—u in 
the Andeiu Empires? JOHN L- MYT^%.ES 


CORRESPONDENCE 


0/ Mfmkind. CJ^ Man, 194K, lyi end 1949, ^ 

Sib,— In my review I w^rore rhit Professor Wood Jones's 
T T ^illustratiuiis of the supposed normal wwioniiraJ relation- 
^ " ships b man can be demonstrated to be w roisg by the pro- 
dnctioii of one actual specimen after andiher/ Professor Woetd 
Jones is quite right to demand the produLtioii of these specimens. 
[ have a ncrks of twenty of them b my collection. Not ope wis 
Selected on any Other ground thiui that it wTts a fcctal specinieti 
which might show the prcmaxtllary-maxinary rcbtionshipi within 
rhe nasaj fossa {a twenty-ftrsl spedmen is on ban In the Departniciii 
of Anatomy at Oxford). Every one of tbc$c spedmem shows the 
ntjnrru/ celacioiufaips of the nasal pnaccas of the prcniaxilla. In each 
case the nasal pioccH reaches up fo the iiifercH-Iateral angle of the 
natil bone. In Profesjar Wpod Jones"1 fig, 17 this prwesj is dto^n 
ascending little more tJiaii half-way cowards the na.^J bone. This 
gives a thoroughly mioriccE view of the normal premaxillary' lusal 



Fig. 1. mATioNsinp of nasal process of the fremaxilia 

IN A NEGRO PCETUS AGED 9 ' 2 ? MONTHS 


relitiomhips, and that is precisely what J meant by my statement. 
The variability of man is such that I ^ould expert an ufemtorw/ 
example of the short nasal process which Professor Wood Jon» 
figures- T have never seen such a case. Tlsc spedntew 1 have examined 
Tim from j tb 9^50 nionths freta) age- I can, therefore, only conclude 
tliat Professor Wood Jones's fig^ 17 is an illusrfatioii of an excep¬ 
tional rasCp that the usual relatiDiiship is lor the nasal process of the 
ptcmaociUa to ascend up to or immediately witbiu the infero-latenl 
angle of the nasal bone, i submit {tig, l) a photograph of a Negro 
male feetus aged 9-27 inoiuhs showing the JOMrtf reladoiiahip of the 
nasal process of the premaxilla. M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 
77rf Mrdkai Cotlrgr Jud 

NWe 

ProfcHor AsliJey Montaguh letter has been shown to l^fcssor 
Wood Joftri, who makes the following eommencs: 

"Professor Ashley Montagu apparently bases hii charga of 
inaccurac)' upon what he conceives lo be tlie ** normal relatiorH 
abipi of the nasal process of the premaxilla.’' These normal 
reUtionships are* according lo him* that the nasal process of the 


premaxilU atticubtes with the iiifero-htcral angle of the t^saJ 
b™. It may be that this u an occ^oiial reUtionship and, if hk 
photograph of a 9'27 monlhs^ fertus is enthely unrouchedU it is 
remark able in the extremely late pcnistencr of any premaxillary 
suture on the btetal wall of the nasal diaiiibcr. But whatever 
this pbotr^raph ihovi'Sp it does not depict die imwal rdatioc^ 
ships of this process- Callender^ who orighially called atteurkm 
to the nasal process of the prcntaxilla, tkscril^ and figured it 
as "‘ending above at the ridge for the tiarbinace bone, part of 



Fig, 2 , NASAL ASPECT OF THl RIGHT MAXTLLA AND 

premaxilia of a Fcrrus aged 15-5 weeks 

Vk uppir tAiftmity of ihc asffffdtn^ or riusdJ pnwss qf iht pFemaxiiia 
is duasty markid iH ikk siage^ ^t&d ii is far rcffloiW fiem tht -in/ffo- 

* 

which ridge it fonns,*' E H. Johnson, who has made the most 
exhaustive researches so far carried out cm thh subject, states 
that ‘"ill 47 white fotnses not the ^ghtest traoe of a suture 
miild he observed extcirding further than appmxunatcly 
mid-way up tlie fmntal process of the maxilla."^ 'Hk reviewer 
is therefore perhaps wmewhat exceptional b possesdr^ 
specimens showing so asionishbgiy visidly suture lines that in 
foetuses os advanced as hh specimens have muaHy long lincc 
oeaKd to be visihlc, I enderse an uncouched photograph 
(fie- 3). of an aimxal specimen fiom a fxms of 15-5 weeks, an 
age at whkh the suture lines can usually be safely interpirtcd. 
The limits of the pteinaxilb in thh nonnal spcdmai arc 
practicalfy jdenttcjl with those shown in my stigmatised 
figure 17 .' — ^£d. 

The Origb of tht Returfiltig Boonientng 

Sir,—W e do not know how the Aurttahm returriiiig 
T ^ boomerang origbatedp but if it was deliberately invented 
the bvenm must havx had some knowledge of aeto- 
dynamics and die properties of the top, and it b therefore more 
probable that it was iccidcntally discovcfed. Many discewmes^ 
especially the tarlkr came about by Hniiarkm of naiurr, and 
the origb of the ictuniing boomerang may perhaps be foond in 
Aautralia''s disdnedve natural history. 
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Not a3-j2S 


FEfitUAmYf IP49 




The cvcalypnit spedfically AusEtiEot trccp has many v^titua 
{Er robfifijs, etc.] with eidhgaini leaver, some with a disdnet curve 
(fig, l)* These kaves ftequenUy have the jsfopertia of the 



S<akt haif amml fize 

returning booinenifig: when thrown ihcy rcoini to the poLit of 
projcctioTi. [f these !eav« did io fact suggest the idea of th* mum^ 
boomcnuig^ there should be some rebicion between chmr respective 
duthbudom. The map {fig. a) shows the ateai covcied by the 



Fig. 2 . DJsraiftuTiON MAJ* fob thi eucalyfitus ami the 
llETtrBNlNC-BOOMERANG CULTT/BE IN AUSTRAU4 

The djffed iirf4 ffte eumlyptus tfv patehnJ nren, 

(he dnw eufoiypfuj JifrcA ; and thai mchfcd mtiim dv broken lint ike 
auiture, asufTdmg t& Afr. Lenk-^midt 

' rctuniing-boaiiiexaiig ciiliure' and by the eucalyptiUr it will be 
seen that this oiltuie is limited to the eumiyptns forests or their 
immeduie vkimty on the cast coast- Pedups we have hent the 
origin of the reniruiiig boomerang, 

Buiemhnf, Beijiian Gwjge LENK-CBEVlTCH 

Note 

Mr. b. A. L. Crupstotiei L>epartinciit of Ethnography, Bddih 
Museum^ adds the foUDwing observatkms.^—EP- 

Mr. W, M- Canip^li,. Curalor of the CLoyal boonic 
Gardem at Kew, hii kindly sent me leavm of a number of 
vadede* of cocalyptiu. One of these, Eura^ypfuf robusijf has die 
property desenbed by Mr Lenk-Chevhch, The leafii too hghi 
to Ik thrown more than a tnatier of inches, but it fiuttera to the 
ground at or behind the throwers feet; imEke the muming 
boomenng if rnlaies on iti long asds with an *ovet-ond-pver' 
movetiieni. The leaves used had become very dry^ 

It should be pointed mil that the murmi^ boomerang il 
much more widdy dutribut^ in Aiatralia than a iiidicitcd by 
Mr. Lenfc'Chevuib^ To take two examples, T, Woiroop 
(The ^ pp^ leports h frani 

Wcsietn a^ South Australia; and W, E, Rodb {Bihntylagiatl 
SMtifs amMg the i^fjrth-West-Cntifdt Qucm^fditd 
ia?r7, p. 138) from the BiTulia, Clonciirry and Upper Georgbu 
dutdeu of wcitcni Queemlaiidi. The possibility dui it origin 
mted in iodtation of the ' white gum-tree* kaf wm suggested 
sevemy years or mote ago by Hubert de CasteUa, who Is 
(quoted by R. Brough Sm^ in his AkwijlinriafViitprk (iSyl), 
Voi L p. Jib: and Mr- H- V. V. Noanc has pointed out to me 
that Baldwin SpcncetT in the Pedtral Pimdhi>ok published for the 
liie of delegates to the British Associarkm niredog in AinrtaUa 
in J914, comoiented on the ^mnarkabk fmemblance in their 
general fbtoi between the boomerang and the long thin 
cutved kaf* of the eucalyptus. 


Pott cry Grave utd Hoiw Orruarncots in West Afnca 

Sra*—With re&reitcc to Mr, R. T, D, Fi^erald^i account 
of chc ftuiCKiry potc^ of the Dakakari in die Jmimai of 
life Ra^ai Aitthnpotergkat hurr/urct VoL LXXIV (1944),^ pp. 
4J-57. yowr readers may be intetested in the endowed ph^graph 
of a pottery houso-top omameiif coBeaed among the Njci of the 



Fig. r. potteby kouse-top OBNAMEm:, 

FBENCH CAMEBOONS 
Pkeio^itpk : Aiiisie de rthmme 


Maiidara Hills, Fteiidi Camerooiis, by M. Belix^ who has recendy 
presented il to the Mu5« de rHomme (No. 49.9^1}. ks fotal height 
is 47 cm. and its basal dumeter 30 cm. 

mpertffnefn d^Afnqite rwiVr, DENISE BAULME-SGHAEFFNER 

Aho/e de rHomme. Paris 


Baiidarawdlan Quartz Implcinciiis. Man, 194^^ 27 

Sii,—In the Cryjfefi JiWimd/ of lenity $ec. G* VoL in (1940}, 
T K Part 1, thb fully evolved cullurr wiih its geometricil series 
is said to have seefningly appeared in Ceylon akeady wdl 
developed, and ir is inicfCMing to kani bom Commander K, R, U. 
Todd*s cxceUent study of a somewhait limilar culture found by him 
in Mysorci that his conclusions point in the same direction, fr. 
towards a probable penistcnce and development of the Indian 
mktolithic mduury as it cAlcndrd southw^aicU. 

Lt.-Col. D. H. Gordon (in Man. 193S, 19), records the finding of 
only one arrowhead (Ccnttal India} atul rcmaiki on the rarity in 
[fidk of trapezes. Both theic advanced types arc found in Bandara- 
wels in company with ordinary'rized implements. 

Coniuiandm Todd suggests the occittrcnce of the burin as a 
dating tool, but in die above-mrnrioiied report a find ac Handara- 
wda of over too piccei of btuirtdike farm ii recordi^d. 

In keeping with the Bandaraweliiii series of geomemcil mletehr 
lithi no 'niicTO-burim" arc recorded by Gammander Tcdi for 
MyH^re, and this indicates that the liidian mkrolidije industryp 
like the Ceykm and Australiati industries, ii 'notwnicna-buriu- 
produ-oog^*^ 

H. V* V. NOONE 
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(i?) TYPI: SKULtj NORMA LATEMAUS 



(t) TYPE SttJLt, NORMA I'RONTAUS 


(c) ANTEHIOR CRANIAL FDSS^ OF SlLULL^ 
NOS- 1 and 6 



BENGAL SKULLS AT CAMBRIDGE 

Phoitiffaphs byj. A. F. Fujc^p^J 








A RARE SUTURE IN THE ANTERIOR CRANIAL FOSSA 

OF THE HUMAN SKULL* 

by 

H. BUTLER, M.A.* M.B,, B.CH. 

The .'iHfr/WiilJf' S^ioqK Unnwjrjlf 4 ^ 


InfrodiicliQn 

The i^irangemoit of dte bonc^ and luiures in the 
interior cranial fo.ssa of man is singularly cojistant 
and the orbital pkics of the fropital bontrs are olwa)^ 
separated by the ethmoid bone aiiEeriorly andr Ln most 
cisest by the ethmoid spine of the sphenoid bone pos¬ 
teriorly (figr a)* Examination of the anterior eranial 



Fic. I. DIAGRAM OF SWTVRE PATTERNS IH TltE ANTEHIOH 
CRANIAL 

Ar Mji?Tntal paltern ufith hroad mtnee 

Br Det'i^hpment ante^jpheti]?id pRJfriwr mir&aehntmt twj frosc 
eikirwd spine 

C, MjTft’fif t&fonn the hessi m^^pk sitmn 

l, C^tbriform ptatc qf eihafoid^t Orhital pt^ i^'JronSid; 

3lx Elhmsid spme ^ sphemtd; 4- ff sphnimd^ 

5 . Afiic^sphertmd proeess; 6. Basal metopk suture 

fossa in a collection of twenty-five human sku^s from 
Bengal shows an tin usually large number of spediiiens in 
which the ethmoid ^ine ii not so interposed bct^vcim the 
posterior portioiis of the orbital plates* In such specimens 
the orbitaf places of the frontal bones meet in the tnid-iine 
to form a stittirc cxtenduig from the posterior border of 

* Plate D, iS text Jigttn tmd a iahk 


the cribriform plate of the ethmoid 10 the anterior border 
of the j ugum of the sphenoid. 

Staurenghi (lfi 0 ) investigated the frequency and sbe of 
medial outgrow^ths from the medial border of the orbital 
plate of the frontal bone which project in between the 
jugum of the sphenoid and the cribriform plate. He named 
this projection the anic-sphenoid process and found that it 
was present in sixtj'-two per cent, of the skulk of Mediter¬ 
ranean races (frg, 1, B)^ His spcciincns could be arranged in 
a scries showing a gradual reduction in die distance between 
die tips of rhese processes. This led him to search for 
examples in which die rips of the ante-sphenoid processes 
met in the mid-line. Among 673 skulls ol the Mcditer- 
ranean races he discovered four such specimens. He named 
tliis suture the fronto-basat or basal metopic (fig, C)* 
Le Double (190}) described another specimen and empha- 
si2cd its rarity in man^ K. Gregory (19^7) showedf this 
suture in the skull of a young man. Wood joncs (1928J 
poinEcd ouE that this suture is very rare in man but is 
present in all inankc%"5 and anthropoid apes with the 
exception of the orang-utan in which the suture occurs 
nccasianally^ 

DfSfriptjuiJ 0J Speemetts 

Nu, I, The skuU of a male aged z$ to JO years. The 
jugum of Ehe sphenoid and the cribrifomi plate are 
cottiplcidy separated by broad anic-sphenoid processes of 
die frontal which meet to form a niid-Line suture. The 
suture is 7 mm, long and is dentate. There is a riiiy 
Wormian bone in the sumre. The ethmoid spine is small 
Plaic Dfp above). 

Z* The skull ot a child of about ra years. 
Broad righE and lefE ante-sphenoid processes project 
medially, separating the jugum of the sphenoid from die 
cribriform plate, and form a simple mid-line suture 6 nun- 
long. The ethmoid spine is suppressed, 

Ncp, 3- The mictocepbalic skull of a female aged about 
jo years with a crania] capacity' of only 907 cc^ Broad 
ante^sphenoid processes of the frontal bones come into 
contact slightly lo the right of the mid-line forming a 
simple suture 4 mm, long. There is a small ethmoid spine, 
M), 4, The skull of a male aged aj to 30 years. The 
antc^phenoid processes of the irontals meet to form a 
nud-line suture $ mm* long. The anterior half of the suture 
is dentate but there is a long narrow Wormian ossicle in 
the posterior half w'hich extends backwards into a niche in 
the anterior border of the jugum of the sphenoid in the 
position of the normal ethmoid spine, 

Na. The skull of a male aged about 25 years. The 
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TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS ON aj SKULLS FROM BENGAL 
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aiitc-sphciioid pracic$»e$ ni»[Ju$r to the left of the mid-Uite 
fbrmmg a sinuous suture 7mm. lone. The aiiiertor part of 
the suture is simple, hut the rcniaittder is dentate. There is 
a srnaJI Wormian bone in the anterior pan. The ethmoid 
spine is small. 

Nfi, 6. The skull of a female aged 25 to 30 years. The 
antc^phenoid processes meet slightly to the right of the 
tnid-luic forming a short suture just over J mm, long. 
The suture patten) in the anterior cranial fossa of this skull 
is asymmetrical with an irregular triangular plate of hone 
extending posteriorly from the eribrifotni plate. The 
ethmoid spine is small (See Plate Dr, below). 

The normal pattern of the sutures is chat in which a 
hroad ethmoid spine of the sphenoid is in contact with the 
posterior border of the cribrifnarm plate and separates the 
orbital plates of the frontal bones (fig, i, A), The ante- 
sphenoid processes of die frontal bonn may reduce the 
size of the ethmoid spine, but it still makes contact with the 
cribriform plate (fig. i, B). Mid 4 inc contact between the 
orbital places ot the frontal bones ssath maximum develop¬ 
ment of the ante-sphenoid processes forms the basal 
mciopic suture (fig, _i, C). The gradual convergence of the 
orbitu plaics of the frontal bones between the ethmoid and 
sphenoid bones is indicated in the Table, where the mini¬ 
mum distance between the orbital pbics of the frontal 
bones is recorded. This measurement is made in the 
interval between the ethmoid and sphenoid bones. Speci¬ 
men No, 6 (Plate Dr, boctorn) shows an early stage in the 
formation of the suture. Contact between the anre- 
sphenoid processes is just over ) mm. in length. The other 


specimens, Nos. 1 to show a fully furmed suture which is 
4 to 7 mm. long extending from tlicjuguin of the sphenoid 
to the cribriform place. The suture is cither simple or den¬ 
tate or a mixture of both and in half the specimens a 
Wormian ossicle is present. The ethmoid spine is cither 
reduced in size or ab^t. 

A study of the other characters of these tsventy-five 
skulls indicates that they form a homogeneous group. The 
cephalic index ranges from 63 to 81, and nineteen of them 
have an index below 75, The gnathic (alveolar) index 
varies from 90 to to?: fourteen skulls have an index below 
98 and ten are between 98 and toj. Direct measurements of 
the cranial capacity, using mustard seed, give volumes of 
907 to 1413 c.c. with an average of ii8z c.c. Of the 
twenty-five skulb twenty-three are microcephalic, U-. 
have a cranial capacity below 1350 c.c. The indices and 
cranial capacities are given in the table. 

The teeth are characterized by large size and marked 
protrusion of the incisors and canines: presence of the ^ird 
molar in all specimens of sufficient age; signs of attririon 
of the pretnolats and molars at an early age; and staining 
due to the chewing of betel tiut. These dental characteristics 
were of value in sorting these skulls. 

In all these skulk the crista galJi b large, The anterior 
cranial fossa appe^ to be rtlarivcly small compared ro the 
other two cranial fossa?. The cribriform plate of the edimoid 
is deeply sunk between the orbital plates, which have a well 
marked convex upper surface. The norma lateralis and 
fronci^is of a typical skull sKow the characteristics 

(Plate Dti and 
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The basal inctapic sutorc is prcseiH in six of rwcn.t>'-five 
skulls ([uc:iit) 4 bur per ceiic.). A strict comparison with 
Stau renghiV ligure of four in ^75 (^‘ 5 P^r cenn) in Meditcr- 
ratiean skulk is not possible because oi die difTcrcnce in 
numbers. There is a closer correspondence in the frcquencj' 
of ante^phei^oid professes in both series, 64 per cenr. 
and 62 per cent, respecd vely. 

In this collection the presence or absence of tbc basal 
tnctopic sumre cannot tie correlated with sex, age, or 
cephalic or gnathic index. The main features of tbc collec¬ 
tion are (l) their small cranial capacity, twenty-three of 
rhe twenty-five having a capadt)^ below 1350 c.c.; {2) 
the frequency of ante-sphenoid processes of the frontal 
bone; (3) the frequency of the ba^ metopic suture. 

Meeting of the orbital plates of the frontal bones betwceii 
the ethmoid and sphenoid bones to form a basal metopic 
Huture is characterkdc of monkeys and anthropoid apes, 
with the exception of the orang-uaii, in which the suture 
is variable (Wood Jones^ 1929^ Gregory, 1934; Ashley 
Montagu, 1943)- According to Huxley {187O ^nd Gr<^ory 
(1927)^ the medial expansions of the orbital plates of the 
frontal bones ovcilie the primitive spheno^thmoid 
junction and do not disrupt it. In these spedmens the upper 
surface of the cribriform plate is in a plane slightly below 
that of die ante-sphenoid processes ana its posterior edge is 
overlapped from behind. Tins appearance suggest that the 
edimoio does extend posteriorly to make contact with the 
sphenoid, but it was not possible 10 disarticulate a specimen 
to confirm this. 


The occurrence of the basal metopic smure is in no way 
related to die metopic suture of the frontal bone. T suggest 
that 'ante-sphenoid" or 'post-ethmoid suture of the 
frontak' is a more suitable term. 

Stmmtary 

(1) Six examples of a rare suture in the aiitenor cranial 
fossa of Bengal skulls arc described. 

(2) k is present in 24 pec cent, of the skulk examined^ 
as compared with 0^5 per cent, in Staurciighik collection o\ 
675 Mediterranean skulk. 

^'kfewUll'WlJPPlfFlt 

I wish to thank Professor H. A, Harris and Dr. W. L. H. 
Duckworth for advice and Mr. J. A- F, Fozzard for the 
photographs. 
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RITUALS AMD MEDICINES OF CHISHTNGA IRONWORKERS 

by 

W. V. BRELSFORD 


The Chishinga are a group of Bemba-speaking 
"people about 24.000 strong inhabiting a bushbnd 
area midwav between Lakes Mweru and Bangwculu in 
Northern Rhodesia, In the past they were well knowm as 
smelters and ironworkers, and neighbouring tribes, 
especial !y the Beinba and the lacustrine people from Bang- 
wenlu, thd an extensive trade w'ith them befcore rbe coming 
of commercial ironwork. The industry practically died out* 
but during the middle war years, ^941-1944. was a 
serious shortage of hoes, the most important tool of native 
jigriculfure, and several old iron-workings were revived 
under Government or Native Treasury suWdy in ord^ 
to relieve the shortage. Blacks mi ching* involving such work 
ai the making of axes from car springs* and the alteration 
and sharpening ol purchased took, had of course gone on 
and perhaps increased throughout the previous decades. 
It was the Smelting that had almost become extinct* but 
tlieie were srill to m founds in most ot die ironworking 
tribes, sudteienc old men who had the knowledge and sldU 
to be able to rc%dve the dying art. This was so among rile 

Chishinga. i l ■ 1 

It is my aim in this paper to describe only the ntiials. 


medicines and ebarms rhar I observed and learned ar thc 
revived sincltcrs at Chibote in the Cliishinga country. The 
ronrine, the implements and the methods of iron^mclring 
are too well known to jiisrif)' a further description, but 1 
was impressed by the number of charms and medicines 
that were displayed ar various poina in the work. 

There do not seem to be any legends as to how the art of 
smelting first began among the Chishinga^ It is said that the 
first blacksmiths put ore in a fire in a hole in the ground and 
blew* the tire with bellows at two opposite sides of the hole. 
From tliis primitive bcginiiing rlie method of building 
upsvards and leaving the hollow clay pipes of the bellows 
as air holes in a ftimace was gradually evolved. There is a 
story that the Chishinga learned smelting fiom the 
LungUp a neighbouring tribe not partictikrTy famed as 
smelters, and the earliest workers wx'tc Chifita of the snake 
lorcm and Maipambe Ntunda of the ^mc torem. Botli 
these totems w*cre represented bv w^orkers at Chibote in 
1944* and so were the bird, mushroom, and fruir-of^he- 
iflpiujdti-trec totems. There k no special totem co svhich iron¬ 
workers must belong and in contradistinction ro the cus^^ 
toms of some other tribes there seemed to be tew familv 
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tirs between rhe workers. Father often did tcaeb sons ind 
nephews, but also often other !>oys of no teladon. Inheri¬ 
tance of loiemi is patrilineal among the Chishinga. 

Although the Lndustry vv^as a revived one, the hcTcditarv' 
connexions of ihc craft were still maintauied and the 
workers were insistent that no inan could smelt unless his 
ancestors bad been ftimace-owncrs (ictjAiJJifl/iwiga). The 
shiniackth (ftiher of the furnace) at Chibote was KaiaJa 
who was 3 (frmc-Kif-thLMnprffjdiMrec roiem) 

and he had learned the art from his elder Isrothcr, He taught 
apprentices for iiQthtugp the only personal demands being 
ihar they should be of the right ancestry, be husky enough 
to cut the tlrcw^ood and have strong enough eyes 10 stand 
the glare of the fire; aiid, of course, the apprentice got 
nothing from the proceeds of the sale oI implements 
produced. When a man ivas judged good enough 10 
become a fumaccH^wncr Iiimself, he was not handed aTi old 
ftrmacet but his skilled relatives made a new one for him. 
The young man stood on rhe ground and the furnace w^as 
built around him. It was buik up until the young man 
could just reach, with hands above his head, a pole stretched 
across the top. Then the relativcsK on scaffolduig outside, 
lifted che pole up w'ith the youth hanging oil to it. He was 
lifted gently because ic was a bad omen to break any of the 
new, soft riiud of the furnace. When he wai out safely he 
danced and sang, N&mkt ftdi mnkuh nanhik h^mki (*Now 1 
am grown up 1 am taUcr than the kmha tliatching-grass^). 

The leader gr owner of the furnace is entitled to call 
Iiimself ngaitga (doctor) w'hcn at work and his work lies 
jjisidc the empty furnace arranging the mattriak The 
furnace is also given a special name, (drujii), during 

the smelting, and die phrase is heard, *rhc doctor is inside 
the drum.' He has another name, probably a praise name 
used in smelting songs, but it varies with each owner. 
Headman Buie at Chibote was known ascAikio^j ihajimha 
pafyuinn ("the loin cloth that covers riches"); lie also had a 
name for when he was blacksmiihing, piz. kuhm^gtt fveh 
(‘one whp hammers the iron*). Headman Katak when 
blacksimihing was called cAitefrtf J'fic (‘ feteber ot fircAvood"), 
Such names are inherited ftom ancestors. 

The Cbishinga smith had a few cradidonal privileges. He 
was not killed at any ceremony or event that demanded 
human sacriftee and he w^as excused die cusiomaiy^ free 
labour (mii/dijir) given to diicfs. But he cDiiiniuEed this 
labour by the gift of an axe or a hoe to the chief There were 
also a few taboos. During the smcltiog period, which might 
last for four or five weeks, the smiths ate only with each 
other and not with non-workers* Thb taboo is still retained. 
In the old days women w^erc not allowed near the smdters 
and all the food w^as cooked by young boys, but now rile 
women have huts some few hundred prds from the 
smellers and they cook the food; they arc free to walk pa^t 
the smelters, but che man does not sleep iti his wife"* hut or 
have sexual bncrcourse %viih her until the smcltitig is 
finished, Male visitors arc allow'ed freely at the smddng. 
Headman Kapambwe explained very vividly the reason 
for the sexual restriction. The firraacc* he said^ was re¬ 
garded as the smelter's wife for the period of the work and 
to sleep with his human wife meant that he was committing 


adultery as far a& the furnace was concerned. Moreover, die 
furnace was pregnant with imn, she was a wife with ^great 
riches in her womb,’ and to commit adultery' whilst the 
wife is pregnant means, among other tribes beside the 
Chisliinga, that the child will die, and so by analogy the 
furnace would not prtxlucc good iron. Auotlier taboo is 
that ssives of smelters do not use the red nkuh dye on their 
hair or bodies. To do so would make it difficult for the 
furnaces to reach the white heat necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of good iron. 

The use of iiicdicinefi starts as soon as the band ol: 
smelters arrives at the furnaces. There were six furnaces 
in a group at Chibote. Leaves and bark from the kijhtigur 
tree arc pounded and soaked in water and each of the 
workers washes hands, feet and face in the waret. This 
cleanses them phy'sically of dirt, especially of the excre- 
meat of babies and fowls into which they might have 
froddeiit and also it deans them spiriEually of the *bad 
things' dicy might have seen on the way to the furnace. 

When a new' furnace is built^ as soon as it b finished and 
whilst the mud is still w'ct, a cockerels head is chopped off' 
by the senior "doctor" and the blood ts sprinkled over the 
walls of the furnace. This emurcs that it will stand up 
strongly and no: break or fall down during the smeking. 
The cockercFs head is tied to a pole and left hanging by 
the fomacc. 

Gosc by is buih an arch, several feet high, made of two 
branches of the two trees and mumngi They 

arc stuck into the ground and tied together at the rop to 
form die arch and from diem is suspended a branch of 
leaves of the tree, A string between the tni,vo 

branches keeps the leaves from moving about. The object 
of this is CO guard against lack of success that would follow' 
any menstruating women approaching the furnace. 

Adjoining each furnace is a small spirit hut 
This is a little grass-and-polc minbture hut W'idi open 
sides and about two or three feet high in w'bich arc placed 
offerings of meal and beads to the line of ancestors from 
\vbom the ftirnace-owTier learned the an. These arc put 
up after the furnace has been built and before smelting 
begins. The ow'ner say-s a prayer before beginning work, 
naming all the ancestors and asking them eo hdp him. 
Headman Katala called on former ancestors named Cham- 
wiko, Nkabulula, Chushi and Kalungiisha, 

When the ironstone,, firewood and air pipes (jirAc/i?) are 
ready, the senior smelter encers the kiln. On the floor he 
puts a layer of dry" wood and then on top of dial he spreads 
a medicine made up of mixed and pounded leaves and roots 
of the kapupa tree and of leaves of the k^sehii kakashikn 
tree. It is immediately on top of this that the smelted ore 
will come eg rcif. Then come layers of short pieces of green 
wood {makakti or maftihili) and then a layer of big pieces of 
green w'ood (/riJ^Ww). 

Right in the centre of this layer of Ic^ng btanches is buried 
a rhibeki a conical excrcscncc chopped from the trunk of 
ihe cbip&h tree (r/ifie/r literally means a w'oman's breast). 
The first layer of iromtone is to be placed on top of this, 
but first a medicine made of rhe roo^ of the mulckeia slirub 
and boding water is poured on the stones. Then rhe first 
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liVcr of ore is put iii. The mmkaa medicine ensures thac 
che ore will bum properly and not be spoiled because a 
worker^s wile is iiicnsrmatingt or because a worker had 
sexual intercourse the night before. This only parrially 
fills the kiln but ar this stage all except one of the open 
doorSp the one through svhich fire is ro be inserted at the 
base of the kiln* are plastered in and the earthenware air 
pipes set in the niud. 

Then more of the deaiuing^ medicine is 

pouredp leaves and roots togethefp on top of the layer of 
stone. Boiling w^atcr is poured over this and the senior 
smelter shoutSp Ntmiht (‘Now the ironstone 

b hot*). Then follow fortlier layers of wood and stone 
until the kiln is fuU. The furnace is started with very little 
tire and if that should go our it is a vcr>^ bad omen. Either 
the owner or his son or daughter will die shortly. When 
the kiln is alight the svorkers go to bathe and aiterw'ards to 
drink beern dance and sing rhe sindring songs. 

There are several food taboos that musr be observed after 
the Ughring of the furnace. The day ir is lighted rhe owner 
does not cat anychtug iniiil the furnace b burning wellp 
tlteii the food he rakes must all be hot, the staple meal and 
relbh alike. If rhe food w’crecold the furnace w'ould become 
cold likewise. Then there arc a series of taboos on foods 
which are slimy or licjuid as for the owner ro eat them 
might prevent the iron from Stirling into solid masses. 
Such arc the honey* chipashi, made by the mi^prfue bee* the 
large mushrooni known as /eiirc* and relish Ifont the leaves 
of the iiihre tree. (For the same reason a woman with a 
menstrual How must not come any%vherc near the furnace.) 
The gener, b a slippery little aniniaK so he must 

not be eaten. And to ear food rhat had been cooked by the 
niodier o f a new-born baby wou ld cause the iron to shri nk 
in quantity. 

A worker must not return home during tlie smelting and 
the working of the iron. If be did so the power of the 
cleansing medicine he had used w^ould be lo^t and he 
w^ould not be allow^ed to return to the work during that 
particular smeltings If he were lucky the owner migbf 
remember to give hint one piece ot ironwork, an axe or a 
hoc, at the ctid of the W'ork. 

Another taboo is that the owners and workers must not 
bathe their bodies during die smelting and w'orking. The 
reason given for dii$ was that 10 w^ash die whole body 
might destroy some of the cleansing medicine. Cleansing 
the body is a final ritual in niany tribal ceremonieSp so to 


wash would signUy that the work was completed. ^ Wash¬ 
ing the body, said one of rhe doctors* ^would imply a 
dangerous pride. We come from the vi 1 ]age:s os poor people 
seeking riches. We cannot wash off our taboos until we arc 
successful.* 

Furnaces ate njjr put out artifidally. The ore b drawm 
from die plastered openings at the base and rhe smoulder¬ 
ing Ere is left to die out. 

There arc no extra rituah for the forging of the ore. The 
same medicines are used, leaves bemg buried 

under the place where the fire is birilt. The owTier kindles 
the fire with fire sticks, a customary usage in many tribal 
rituals in the Notrhem Province. When the fire is bumiixgT 
well pounded roots of the mutehta tree are thrown on to 
ic- This b to ensure that the unsuspected presence of m 
unclean person shall not cause cracks or otherwise 
misshape the tools being forged. The forging is regarded 
as being a part of the siiicitmg operation, and all the 
taboos and rituals are observed until rhe ore is finished. 

The tools, axes* hoes* spearheads, etc-^ arc distributed by 
the fumaco-owTicr. When customary dues have been 
paidi he can sell them for profit and to pay hb workers. 
He gives a few tools to the workers as part payment; he 
has 10 give some to the chief; and he pdves hoes to hb wife. 
Very' often iu rhe past, smelters would send some hoes or 
a.xcs to Chief Mwamba, a powerful Bemba chief nearby. 
Mwamba in return would send cloth or, if the gifts w'erc 
many, a slave. 

I wonder whether the medicines and rituals described 
represented all the usages and customs that accompanied 
smelting a generation ago. There had been a big gap before 
the revival ajid, since a rcsiiscitarion of the art nad never 
been envisaged, it b possible that n^nch of the ritual bad 
been forgocten. The pnsducts of native sinciring cannot 
compare with the imported European arriclc and with the 
end of the war the Chishinga smelters are again to be 
abandoned, rhis time presumably for good. 

It b perhaps wonh noting that during the revival 
Government sent up a metallurgist from rhe Copper belt 
to Cliibore 10 find out wherner the native methods 
could be improved or devclopctl so as to produce a bctier 
amcle. But thesdenrific or technical basis was not advanced 
enough for any alteration to be superimposed upon the 
traditional method. There seems to be no practical inter¬ 
mediate stage between the old and the new methods of 
smelting. 


TATTOOING AND SCARIFICATION IN TANGA* 

by 

F. L. S. BELL. M.A. 


The people of Tanga belongs to a Metanestan tribe 
which innabits a group of islands off ihc easr coast 
of New Ireland.^ They and tneir neighbours ro the south, 
the Feni Islanders, share a common language and a common 

* With ftw ttxtjiguref 


culture. In many wa^'s they are akin ro the people of the 
Solomon Islands, but difier from them in being taller and 
somewhac Hghrer-skinned. There is some evidence duE 
rheir ^■ay of life has been influenced by conracr with 
PolynesiaL The very word, tatitu, which they use to describe 
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the rartooing procc» is precisely the same as that used in 
Tonga^ Tahid and Samoa. 

Tdttcoirt^ 

Whereas in Polynesia the operarioii of raEtODing is per- 
formed by men on men and in Melanesia by women on 
women,- in Tanga it is performed oiii both men and svomen 
by female cxpetxs. Tnerc is a sligljt preponderance of 
raiuioed women over tattooed men an J me designs used on 
women arc mote complicated than those used on men. In 
contrast to the claborare body tattooing of the Koita 
women and the Samoan men^ m Tanga there is almc^t no 
decomtion of the body below the neck. TJte forehead^ 
checks, nose ajid chin are the principal features embellished 
by tattooing among these people. Among those natives 
tipoii whom I (ho notice body tattooing was an old 
w^oman whose left forearm bore an enclosed rectangle 
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njeasunng six inches by two inches wich five parallel lines 
inside rhe rectangle (fig. la) and whose abdomen was 
marked with a girdle of slanting parallel lines about five 
inches long (fig. \h)^ Several young w^omcn bore a design 
ot tivo circles about two and a half inches in diameter on 
their chests about four inches above thdr nipples (fig. tc). 
Apart from these femaleSp 1 saw very^ few women, and no 
men, whose bodies showed evidence of having been 
tattooed. 

There arc no male practitioners of the art in Tanga and 
very' few women who arc able to perform the operation. 
The best praedtionen either learned the an in Feni or arc 
descended from Feni women who brought rbeir know¬ 
ledge of the designs and the technique from Feni. Some of 
the best designs on men were acquired whilst visiting the 
Feni Group and the acquisirioxi of a facial tattoo is one of 
the most popular souvenirs of a young Tangan's visit to his 


relatives in Feni. Of coursct the women of Tanga are not 
50 fortunate as thdr brothers in being able to make regular 
canoe cruises to [he soudiern islands and have lo be content 
with the services of local tattooing experts . 

The technique employed by these women experts is 
simpler than mat of ^eic male counterparts in PolyTiesia. 
The operating kic cotudsrs of a sliver of razor-sharp bamboo^ 
or a piece of sharp obsidian, orp in these da)^^ a fragment of 
glass, a hemisphere of coconut shell containing the dye, a 

E ad or pads of the soft inner fibres of the iks ttuCj a small 
asker ofpowdered ash, rhe stripped midrib of a coconut- 

f jalm leaf (jjojfc) and a bowl of n^y sap taken from the 
eaves of a speds of Eiiphorya pknt haramet kihtm). 
The dye consists of the sap of die cunarfi/^M-aJmond rree; 
this is heated undi Je smokes and rhe soot is collected on a 
leaf The operation is carried out in the open and the patient 
lies on her back or side whilst the operator sits on the 
ground and works from beyond her head. The design is 
first traced on the forehead or face of the patient in light 
grey ash with a piece of stripped coconut midrib. A single 
clement of the complete facial tattoo is all that is attemp ted 
at a single sirring. The whole design generally takes a 
minimum of two months to mdse and may even take 
twelve months if the operator has not mixed her dyes 
properly and has to repeat the operation. One man toltl 
me that he had been done three rimes and suffered quite a 
deal of pain in the process. 

The operator compresses the skin over the marked 
desL^ between the forefinger and the thumb of the left 
hand and then makes a scries of very small but deep curs 
(r^jtiwe) with the bamboo or obsidian or glass knife along 
the line of rhe d&igti.® As soon as she has fitmhed a single 
line of the design she i^ipes av^ay the blood with her pd 
of ihj fibres and then applies a sooty mixture of burnt 
CdiiarifiJH-aJmond sap to rhe w^ounds ’W'ith a leaf applicator. 
AiEer rubbing this dye well into the wounds, she staunches 
any further bTecding by ajpplying ihe fibre pad and warning 
the pariem to lie sriU for a few momenis. When the 
bleeding stops, the first stage of the operation has been 
completed. The patient rests or carries on her usual dudes 
for the next two days and on the fourth day returns for the 
final part of the operationH She lies down again and the 
ractooer applies some of the Eiiphivhia sap to the line of 
tattooed scars. This is believed to fix the colour of the 
tattoo. When completely healed a line of catroo mark.s 
consists of a series of dark blue scars about one-cighrh of 
an inch long and onensixcircnth of an inch wide separated 
by one-thim^-second of an inch. Even from a short 
distance the line has an unbroken appearanccn ^id stands 
out well even on the darkest skin. 

As soon as the patient feels that she is ready for ihe 
incision of another line of the design she visits the tairoocr 
agam and the process described above h repeated. I counted 
ov-er fifty separare lines of tattooed scats on the face of one 
woman and was told that she had been in the hands of the 
ratroocf from one planting to another, a period of almost 
twelve montlis. Tattooing experts are paid for their services 
with presents of food small but valuable shell tokens (fat) 
and strings of shell currency Tiey are not 
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constantly employed by the commiinit)^ and practise their 
an only as a spare-time occuparion. 

Unlike mosE Melanesian peoples, [he Tanga do not 
tattoo their chiltircn. The first designs are acouired at the 
beginning ot their adult litc. They are one of the accom- 
paniments of entry inro fkiU adnh sraEus, but are by no 
means an obligatory sign of such stanis. Many natives post¬ 
pone the acquisition of a ractoo until long after they arc 
married or in many cases^ espcrially among the men, 
never aeqtiire one at all. [ saw no evidence thar the lack of a 
tattoo lowered rhe prestige of a native. On the other hand, I 
was, told that possession of a tattoo definitely ctilunced the 
comeliness of a native. It did not disdnguish rhe person of 
rank from the ordinan' man or woman. Most men of 
eminence in the communin' were tattooed, bnt many who 
were of little account socially also bore involved cart00 
designs on their faces. 1 am convinced that the function of 
rattooing in Tanga is almost purely aisthcdc 


the surrounding skin surface. The dn tin Um scars may be 
produeed by a ftietid, bur more often than not are self- 
inflicted. The midrib of a coconut-pairn leaf is heated and 
i:tscd as a pokcr^ The resulting p)tographic design is made 
permanent by not allowing the bums to heal too soon. 
Both types of cicatrization are practised purely as a means 
of enhancing one's personal appearance. 

Dancing and singing are rather important elements in the 
life of these people and in several eases the right t<t partitt- 
pare in particular dances b restricted to men who axe 
members of certain societies. As a sign of membership in 
such sorieries, scars axe iriAicred on candidates^ the scar 
parrcni vary'ing with the character of each society, One 
Such society' has the exclusive right to perform a dance 
ktiowti as kot, and the scar pactem inflicted on each member 
of the sodcry' consists of three parallel scars miming be¬ 
tween the nipples. These scars are known as inftuf and a fee 
muse be paid to a special operator who alone has the right 
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FjG. 2. COMBINATION Olr Elt-MKNTS IN FAClAt DESIGNS 


Various elements of the designs arc illustrated in fig- 1. 
wftile fjgr Z show^ how some of these elements arc incor¬ 
porated into the male and female fada] designs. The uvo 
male patterns illustrated (fig. zj,g) incorporate distinct 
design elements which axe used only by men, but I have 
seen some female design dements (fig Je^/) used on men 
as well as women. 

Scarijicatimt 

fn contrast to tattooing, the practice of scarificaiion is 
almost exclusively a male custom ui Tanga.* The scars are 
alway-s of the raised cicatrice type and arc always inflicted 
upon the bearer^ by male operatorSi Whilst they axe often 
sought after as aids to personal beaury they' arc just as often 
inflicted for ritual reasons. 

The Ewo parts of the body most favoured as scarification 
areas are the cheat berween the nipples and the outer aspect 
of the upper arm. Quite early in adolescence, a youth 
acquires the fcu or ^bird tracks' design between 

his nipples, and a Utrle later on a series of transverse scars 
called tfrt tin mu on his upper arms. The former arc in 
much the same way as the but instead of anomtmg 
them with soot, lime h rubbed into the wounds, causing 
them to heal as scars raised thrce^ighihs of an mch above 


to on the scar pacteni. Another such sociery requires 
candidates for membership to submit themselves to a 
series of cicatrizations. The partem of each scar design varies 
in accordance with the particular grade of the society' 
entered by the member. Thus it is rhat scarification in 
Tanga has an importance beyond mere body decoration 
and although akin to tattooing is a much mote significant 
social practice. However, both ciistcuns are characterized 
by their almost universal adoption as means of enhancing 
personal and social prestige* Tncy remind us that the naked 
savage no less than oufsclvcs has recourse to art to einheb 
lish an d distinguish himself from his brother- 

* During lyjl I liv«l on the isbnd of Boieiig, Tanga Group^ 
Bmnarck ArchipeUgO* wlitUi carrying out ethnographic work for 
the Aumalian Nafioiiil Rjesean ti Ccnindl. 

* There are Tnany exceptions to thil mlc, bur it is a useful tbimuia 
which has a foitly generaJ applicatcon in the Pacific region. 

“ I have a single reference in my field notebex^ks to the employ¬ 
ment of a tatifloing comb and mallet by some opemors. My 
infonnant riaiwed that this method was introduced from Namatanai 
en the east mast of New' Ireland. 

* Women mourners do make small Indiiom cm their arms and 
legs whkh produce viixbk xm, but this form of scarification is 
s|uite unlike thai practised by the men. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Primitive TecliniqaH and their loJlaeace apdii Economir 
Organizatioti. SufliFFtior^ cf n Jisaashn nr r^f Efighoti 
AUrting fff ilu: British Ass*\iiiihn fcr tkr Ajit intirmoti 
iSfirrurp Scptanhtr^ [94H 

FoLowing my opening pspcr on 'Tccfinique adJ die Time 
Factor in Rebtion to Economic Oiganiudon' {see Man, I9i9r 
11) were dircc papen illustr^dng vaHom aipm of the problem. 
Mr. G. L Jones rc 4 d A paper on a section of the Ibo peoples of 
Southern Nigerb knoivn it *Thc People of die Big Hoe, They 
had a social Organization very diiferenr from their ncighboursp and 
this was probably due 10 the use of a superior agri^mrai tooL 
The normal [bo, tmng a small hoc, lived in ccrnmacft easily de¬ 
fended coinmunicics, while the A^dt Ogu Ukti o^d a much larger 
and heavier hoe. With this they could ejctend V'ani-plindng over a 
mUhh wider area, and cmisequccitly the limiting economic factor 
became avaibbiliu' of land rather than labour. Their rapid 
expansion over im^iivatied land led them to thiow out colonics 
noially from a common centre for a distance of about twent)^ 
mild dr more without a break in family or social orgaruxation. 
Thus while the peripheral commiuiiHes mighr be wcaJt in them¬ 
selves they W4fre abfe to rely for support on their parenE village. 
They chcreforc illustrated lo a very marked way the change in 
mdal organization which can be effected by a very minor chan^ 
in marcrtal culture. 

Pn>fe$5dr Hutton follow^cd widi a comparison between the 
culdvatloD of wet and drj- rice in Assam, The phv'sical alfinJdes 
and tc^minon ecological background of the EVaga Hills made poi^ 
sible the clhninarion of many variables^ and therefore x raid 
comparison bctiivccn the two contrasting economics. Terraced 
irngatiou on the very Mcep hil hides involved very loug-rerm 
commitments and a miKh grearer initial ciTori than diy cultiva¬ 
tion, and implied pcmianeut occuptioti of village dees. But the 
periodic labour was much less than in dry' nildvadiDi] and allowed 
much longer periods of leisure which could be devoted to other 
activities. Thus the Anguui whh their irrigated^erracc cultivation 
enjoyed a much mote prospetou-s and social life than the Serna 
Nagas, whose cultivafioti was based on jAnm land. Moreover, a 
greater concentration ol population was possible, wlticb g^ve the 
Angami great political inflijcnce. He fofcher suggmed that the 
lack of leisure among the ^drynniltivatinn* tribes led to industrial 
specialization by villages and tabus on rrr rain manufoctur^ 

Dn Leach in his paper on *Dry Rice^^civarioii in Borneo" 
took a djATcrent view, pttfcrnng to classify' rin>ni 3 rivatioii into 
three types—^slash-and-bum/ hooctilrivatcd wet rice and 
plough-^dvated wet rice—whkh he fcgaided as complcmeii- 
&ry» ridng m eacample foam Burma in which he showed by a most 
de^ed analysis that foom the ix>int of view of yield per unit of 
labour dry' rice w'as more productive than wet unless ploughing 
w'asemployed, provided always chat a suBidencly long period was 
left between crops for recovery of the fertility of the loil- He 
suggested that denudation of the soil and loss of fetritiry were 


caused largely by administrative action and by growth of tea 
gardem, which by cDcroaching on native Jkum lana necesncaicd a 
dionmed cfopptiig cycle, whih m tum fed to cuTnubrive loss of 
ftmlic)'. 

The papen were discussed principally by Profossots Gordon 
Childe and Fiiref-Haimcndort. Most of the remarks made of 
necessity concerned agriculture. With regard to the last two 
papers Dr. Furcr-Hairaendorf dred examples from the Apa Tam 
tribe* whop using hoes, were able to mpport a thousand pjcople 
on a square mile of irrigated rice and to bzve 1 sumius to export to 
the comparatively poor Dadas^ who culdvaicd df)' rice- This 
seemed to support Profesoc Hutton^s view. 

There was getieml agTecinciit that, given a Jong enougli period 
lor recuperation, there was not so much loss of fertility' as many 
aJminisEradve o^cm believed. In gmeial temu it appeared diai 
in terms of yield per man-hour dry' rice might under some condi¬ 
tions be more economical dim hooculdvated wet rice, though 
not iu tenns of yield per acre» Most s^akersp atguing from cheir 
experieuces in E^utb-East Asia, attacked Dr. Steggn^'s figures 
tor yield per unit ot labour quoted in my opening paper. 

Ill reply^ I pointed our dut the yield would depend largely on 
the rainfall p which would alfect forest growdi. 1 had no eompam- 
rive hgurcs for rainialh but Eselieved that the rainftU in C^trai 
America was less than in Yucacan, and saw no reason to doubt 
J^.Steggerda^s figures. In any case* the importance attached to thr 
figures demomtraiod the importance of technique and time in any 
5tudy of primitive people, ffrofosor Childe was in general 
agreemmt with the thesis of the importance of the time factor and 
tcchmquc but would have liked to see sitnilar coDiideration givoi 
lotrwport- ADRIAN DlGBY 

Asswriariun of Socuil Anthropologiits, .Voir 4^ u metiifsg 
_ 5 *ind fi f^ifdpyp 1949.* nmtwmkatrd hy Potfi^s^r E. E. 

Bi*iin^Priti:mrd 

The winter mcering of tlie Assodation of Social 
Anchiopologisis was held in the [mtitutc of Stxial Anthropology 
at Oxford on j and <5 January’, 1949. There were present: Prn^ 
fessors Evans-Rrilchard [in the dutf), Fordc .md Hutton, Mrs. 
Scljgmanp Dfs. Fortune, Gluckman* Hcnriques, HogbiiiH. Kabem% 
Leach, Little, Mair, NadLd, Perutiany* Piddington md Richartb. 
Mr. G. 1 , Jotici w'as invited to become a member of the Assoda- 
rion* and has accepted the snvitation. Jt was decided to aim at 
publication by October* 1950* of the textbook on social aiithrn- 
oology planned by die Association, “fhe revised regiMer of mem¬ 
bers of the Associarion will he issued during ihe summer of this 
}-ear, A discusuon* opened by Dr. Nadel, was held cm ^Symbolic 
Behaviour.^ 

The next meering of the Aisodacioh will take place at the 
London School of Economics on aS and 29 September: Dr. 
Fortes will open a discussioD. 



REVIEWS 

GENERAL 


The Inteltfetudl Adventure of Aocleot Man. By if. W if, A. 
Frtmkfwt, J 4 ?hti A. IfW/ew* HhvkiUJarhson^ liT/riivii A- fn w. 
Unh% pfehka^ Prtts, 1946. Pp. Hi, 401 
In The fnicfUctvtit Adi^cntwf of AjMmtt Aftm the authors 
have chosen an admirable title, and promue is well fulfilled in this 
ootabk book. The ■ancierrt* man who ii hroi^n bdore us is not 


tnosi primitive the foDd-ga.thercr and hunter, nor mao of the 

tribal and atumiitic nutbok, but matt with the larger, more compre^ 
heiuivet more Ctnardinativc brain—in one w'ord* the btelJcct, ’a-h irh 
came to him as a consequence of whix k righdy fermed the Ago- 
euJcujral Revolution^ brought about by the doiuesticatioii of grain 
and cattle^ with the resulcaui widespread settled lift of farming and 
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ciduvuru^ qf tbc scail, of shepherding and of cittfe-rearing. The 
nicit scriking quolii^^ qf ih^ odvetituirr of man in eIic 

Near Eut, in his clfom m undetsiond liii world ud to adjust him^ 
self Eo so os Eo make xhe best of liis lite^ is expreKcd in the 
chapter^ ‘Mydi and Realiry,^ in Lhese ternis^ ihai any phenoiucnoii 
niay at any time face him iioi as *h' Wt as 'Thon-^ Tq quote 
(p. 'In this oqnErnntadon “Thou” tcvcib its indivkliialicy, iq 
qualities, ats wilL "Tliqp'' nqt eontcmplaccd with intellectual 
detachment; it is expenent^ed as li|e confroniiiig life, involvings 
every ibeiilty of man in a reciprocal relationihlp. lliDughts, no Jess 
dun aeu and feelings, arc nibordmatc to this expexierKre.' This Hrst 
chapter eombjjiet the puetk gilt of Mrs. Frankfott ^ith a )ouu 
piydiol^ca] insight in her husband^ in a desaiptiem of ancient 
man's mhentance froin Egypt< In grantiiiig to 'the wisdom of the 
Egyptians' a proverbial appieciattoo, the Eidghbouriug nations 
found two factors for the stimulus of dieir own tlilnking; a sense 
of high value ailuidc their own times and pbecs, so rluE their 
philosophies had the benefit of some hisiorical setting, and a 
curiosity about the more obvious Egyptian achievements: accomp- 
lishmcnu in art and architcctuir, goveminental organhtaiion^ and a 
sense of geometric otder fp. tl9^ Hn sutnntary/ to quote from 
l*rof. A. Wibon, in his essay on 'The FtincckM of the Statc^' 'the 
annent Egyptian was sclf-ronseioiii about Mmself and his univetse; 
he producH a rmmos m terms of his own observation and his 
owti cjcpcTMiice' (p. 60). AiYd this author vividly idustrates the 
siatemeni by adding, 'The most intercfting advance lies in a very 
early attempt to relate creation to the processes of thought and 
speech rather than to mete physiol aciisTiy. Even this '^higher" 
phdqaophy is \p\*m in pjciorial teriru arising our of Egyptian 
experience (pp^ fiof-b 

The rtaniidDn to the srudy of Mesopotamia and the Hebrews Is 
fittingly made by Thorkild.lacobscn an a coiatrost with the spirit of 
man as moulded by tJac Eg^T*^ natural eiivironmmt. Thus, 
*Tbc Egyptim cosnaos was eminently reliable and romfoitk^r. ., !t 
had reassuring periodicity; its jmictural timework and rnnhonits 
pennined the reitetatioit of life through the re-birth of life-giving 
ctements^ (p. 126)^ To the MesopotamiaiiH on the other hand, the 
cosmic order ^ was not nearly so safe and reassuring os it waa to the 
Egypebn. While he was not blind to the great rhytluus of the 
cosmos, and uw it as an ifnkr, not os anarchy^ yet under it he 
sensed *a multitude of powerful individual wills, potentially diver¬ 
gent. Hence the w^orld-vicw that the universe muse be interpreted 
and organized is 1 state, in which the individual man may count 
upon order and justice' (p. 137)- 

The probJetn thiii raiM became the subject of poetry^ of whids 
we may glance at a famous example^ cail^ Luiiilii^ hel Hertn^i (^1 
will praise the Lord of wisdom'll which deaU with the same prob¬ 
lem as the book of Job. The anrui'cr of the pc^m is rw'ofold* to the 
mind aiKl to the heart. The answer is negative, being tlie 

denial that human standards of values cop be applied to the gods- 
Thii* however, the writer bolds, will nor sarisfy the heart. l>ccp 
emotions have been stirred; a sense of bitter wrong has been 
evoked. And to the heart the poem holds out the answ cr tn hope and 
to trust- The rightccHis lufTcrct did not temain in his ruffetings; in 
hii darkest hour the godj had mercy on him , and turned in him full 
of goodness and bght. The ways of the gods may seem tnexplieablc 
to uLiii^ but that 11 because nun lacks the deeper uudersiaiiding 
which actuates the gods' (p. 2t&). 

Here wc must lay aside our attempt to give some samples Ot the 
contents of this fascinating book, because jiisdce could not be dcmci, 
especially to the tnll and rich contriburinn of the Hebrews to maifs 
religious inheritaiicc through the history of Israel, and to hh intel- 
IccUul adventure through the dytiastv of the Hebrew ptapbets. 
C>nc fech that the line coterpriic of these writers will not have 
nearly all its fhilt until 2 fuller trtatiuenr can be given to what we 
have called cl^whcre the Lfaiukioti from the tribal horizon to the 
dvilized horizon in die history of ancient man, with the consequent 
cniergenOc of whai deserves to bf catkd the Ci vil tied Mind.^ 
since U appeats to 4ei fonh ao ideal which oifen itself for univctsal 
adopdoQ by mankiud as a wbole^ The three characEcristics ot diii 
modem type of imud are the power of absttacti-cin, an ethical ideals 
ondi conseiousiess of individu^ human value. The study of these 


developments in uicknr thoughi in a volume complementary to 
this w'ould prosidc a portrait of the geeJus of Akhenatcn, is tnic 
poet and ematidpator of Egypt* so fir as might he, from its native 
concrctc-mindcdness- It would expound the connexion of Abraham 
and Ur'afthc Chaldees, as discovered by Sir Leonard Woolhry^ with 
the advances of Hebrew thought* and give sc^me weight at least to 
the suggestion diat ihe contribution of Mases as leader^ bwgiver 
and founder of the dynasty of prophets^ w‘ai eoniidcrably formative 
tor the ethical tiitiirc of Israel and the world as a whole, 

J, MURPHY 

AdoIrsceOCe. By C- Af- fjntdeM 1948. Pp. Hi, 

261. Price i6i. 

Researches carried out dormg the last forty yeain mio the 
facts and problam of adolescence have upset the theories 
previously held. They show', the aurhor teUs uSp that the thcorins, 
down to and including Freud, were in error in supposing that mai^ 
kind could be divided lUto clrar-cut age and seX groups^ and in 
ignoring the elTeets of mviroiiineiiit. They erredp In particular, in 
supposiug thai tile onset of pubcrc)' brings warh it a suddeu change 
in a child's intcDcot and emotiemi. In Jacr the signs of puberty 
appear in varying order and oitenat long intervals, and quite normal 
childreu may not reach AtH puberty till the age of sixteen, or do so as 
early os eight. Tbc5c variations occur limibtly in every race and 
climate. Mental developmctir proceeds quite iudepetniefirly of 
physical changes. There arc no such things as specific apritudes, and 
no significant metuol differences, at any age+ brtwMt boys and gtrlx 
TTic problems of adolescence are not physiological but social. 

If is a pity that these bnportjnc fmdiugi arc r>ot prcKiitcd in a 
more atiractivc way. Thcfr are many Jtrpetitioris, cinmmhacmtkms, 
‘elegant and expressions such as 'the emphasis W'as in the 

nJirertioo of the helictV few sciilenccs which would not be 
improved by the omisJoii of oitc or more words. RAGLAN 

Mytha gf War+By Afiirfe Biwrtpdifle. L^wdew Cc.), 

1947. Pp- idl* fVrfe lOf. 

A motorisE nuu out of pet^L and is helped by some 
gypsies. Afier some talk one of them says that dicre will be 
no war, for Hkler will be dead withm three months as lUfely os the 
driver w-iU have 2 corpse in his car before lie reaches hli desriiutioii. 
Later the driver Is aiked to take an iniured man to hospital, and he is 
fouud dead on. arrival. 

The author has collected tweury-oinc variants of this story, most 
of them from Fronci: in l9jS-*i93i9» hu* mmy from other countries, 
and SDinc which suggest that the story is tuui-h older than Hitler, 
This and hex Olher srories raiie interesting problems, though the 
validity of bet Fteudian explanations may well be doubted. 

RAGLAN 

An Outline of the Development of Scaence. By Msiset Oci^jr, 
Lcmdcn 1947. t'u, 214+ iWHSfrdted. Price 35. 

The Brw 185 pages are taken up with a study of the 
progress of the naEural sciences fiom 4^000 ft.C. to datc^ and 
are wry interestingly and on die whok campctenily wiiiten_ 
The social sciences receive merely twenty-five pages at the end^ and 
of these social anthropology leccivct ksi than a page and a lialf* ^he 
iatesT names mentioii^ bc^ those of Fmm 2Bd L^^'y-Bruhl. 

bi a section on the discovery of America the author tells us that 
die authenticity of C^dksQ de b Vega*j accounc of the Incas makes 
it a 'priceless docuiucnt.* With this may be contrajtcd die view of a 
leading Americaji authority, j. H. Rowe* who tells us (HandhiMk ^ 
Swiirk ArumViwi Jndfaru, Vol. II, p. 19^) diat Garcilasa's ^accoums of 
Inca hutory and religion arc curirely lacciful/ RAGLAN 

Aocieur Greek Religion. By H. J. Rew. Loodpn 
Vnii^mal Lifiraryh 1945- JV- 7^- 

It 11^ to bo widely believed that Ancient Greek religion 
was a regular polydicisni in which a litoiccd oumher of 
doidrs perform^ th^ special functions mirdor rho mporvisSon 
of Zeus. This bdJcf, if it still exists, should nm survive a pcTu»l of 
Professor Rose's earlier diapten. He shows that the gods were 
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ofdivctsc origin; chit ili« uiu vi^d iraiii ciini^ix^ pUcnc to 

place; that go5ij oiigimlty duuuct wlttc combmed and i’ice 
thai lataJ dcftin and heroes ofinj received more aiccnEbo tlmt du: 
high godi. He goe? on to take us through the Ath-cniaii ccclesiaiticaj 
calendar, whLilt wai tnadc up of an almost endless series of festivals. 
Of jfiaoy of these, however, wc kjiow siii:pii5ifigly little. The old 
religion was falling inio discredit eveo before the age of Alexander, 
and with the fall of the city states dedined more opidly. It wu 
rcpbccd aniong the more intcUigent by rcLLgioui phiiosophies and 


the mystery L'ults, and among the less iiiteUlgent hy astrology and 
other oriental supcTstitions. Piofesior Rose Octettes all these,, and 
imficates their influmoe upon Christunity. In his last chapter he 
disTLisses probable survivals of ancient rdigiou in modem Greece. 

He adhencs m Tylorian animism, and in general his views are 
ecfflfsctvative, but he hohk, surprisingly, that the Games were of 
purely seeiilar origtiu Hii Euglisb is SO good (hat his occasional use of 
such barbarisms ai ^very minor’' atbd ^essctmal prerequuke' comes 
as something of a shock. RAGLAN 


AFRICA 


PUm KEul—Fooplcl A Dynamic Science of Maji In the Service 
of A&icm. Hy Edam W. Smith. arid RfdkiU {Laiter- 

uvrtk Ptm}, ly+s, fji, TO. jj. -dd. 

I3r. Smith des-nted the Fraier Lecture of 1946, delivered 
at die Uiuvemry of Uverppnl, (o consideTing how anthropologms 
have swiirbed some of that attcniiou &oiti ptoblemi of primitive 
culture 10 those problems involved in the absorption of primitive 
loocties in the modem world. He further coundeted their opinions 
on how' far [hey should advise on policy^ and stated his own view of 
where their duty lay. 

Dr^ Smith may be called the doyen of African social anthropology, 
and it is valuable to have his report on a develapmetii in which be has 
played 90 rich a part. The monograph on the lla which ibe late 
Captain l>alc and he wtoic still lanki M one of our most valuable 
sdenrifie analyses; his own The Ce/dm Sttm^ focused attesrion on the 


potential practical value of amhropologkal studies; and he hu 
WTitten over a dozen valuable studies besides rbese. Whar emerges 
markedly in aQ hii work is his modeay in his own aduevements, 
and Ids praise of the work of a younger generation of prcfcuional 
anthropologists whom he has served as devotedly as he has served 
AMca. Here he nntia up, perhaps without a balanced assessment, 
the hues on which they have studied sociai change in A Irica, belbre 
he considers the artirudes of anthropologists to practical pioblems 
in the light of changrs in British Colonial policy. He discossci (wo 
typical attitudes: one, lhat an anthropologist in giving his opinion 
On a practical problem ceases to be a sdentisf; and two, that the 
anthropologist is as well able as other scientists to act in his own Idd 
in planiimg and advising. Dr. Smith'sjudgment is that the latter is the 
nioeal course of acriom The Icotune is to be read with pleasure and 
profit, like all Dr. Smithes writings. MAX GLUCKMAN 
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Tlie Atno^Icnit People. By Clttsfffey Curer. Ntw Y&tk (JK 

Nifrkm lanJ C^J) jrtiJ Ldridcwt (Creiwr Rwis}, 19411. 211. 

^ 7 JVirf l&f. 

This ij a readable book by an intelligcm observer who 
applies his anihropologica] and psychbrric knowledge to a study of 
contemporary American dviluauoEL It is exceedingly difficult to 
revkw, for the brevity of his cxposiriDn prevent} Mr. Gorcr from 
providing his Traders with the bads for many ofhis generali^tions, 
which are oftor not convincing 0 priori His major psydiolngical 
postulate, (hat American meres ate overwhelmingly d^enumed by 
rgectioQ of the fuhtr with cortebtedover-einpliasis of the iiiother'i 
role, cenaioly r^lh for more evldeoce than is ofieicd: and thu 
holds still more for the cavalier assertion lhat in this reipcct Texu 
differ} so radically the rest of the country as to coiuiitutc a sub¬ 
culture area. Thu is not (o deny due there are many shrewd observe- 
lions on Various aspects of tranS-AtJanti'C life. But injustice to him¬ 
self Mt. Gorrt should present a reaiouahly full documentiiioti of Jus 
views in a volume of wider scope. ROBERT H. LOWIE 

Children of Bondage. By AUixn Davis andJahn DaU>rdAVashm^ 
(tw, CeunriJ an Bdutatian, 1940 

fjo xxtrtii, 299 IjrOO 

American negro society in the sourherti Hates is a class 
sodety. Beiweeu rlie ptofessional man and the artisan, and between 
[he Utter and the unskilled labourer., there is a clear and w^ell rccog- 
niicd disrinction. This is based primarily upon income, but it is kept 
in bemg by di^lering modes of liG^ nandords of motaliiy and 


social Ideals. There is some movenietLe, both upwards and down- 
w^ards, between classes, but in general those in the IdW'O- claws have 
ndther the opportunity nor the desire to knptuve [heir status^ The 
distmettoas art very ditiilai to those in white society, but owing to 
wlutc oppression the proportion in the upper classes is very much 
smaller. bi general it woidd seem that the amount of social contact 
between lacmbcr} of didfercot classes is less in Amerka than in this 
country. 

Besi^ these class dbriisctJoru there ate the disrincrions of caste. 
All whiles arc regarded by thcnuclves u infmirely superior to all 
negroes who lu^er from social disabHitin of every kind. Skilled 
negro workers reorivic only a quarter of the wages paid to whites of 
equal gcadc» thoi^k the cost ct living is the same for both. No negro 
can h^ 10 obtain Justiee agaimi a w hite man &oju the police or in 
any court. The whites believe nor mrtely that thu diffexenriariDii is 
justtEed, bur that it is aceepled by the negroes themKlva. The 
amhon, however, arc satisned that rehrntmem hy the ncgcoci, 
although k caunoc be openly cxprcsicd, is deep and, except among a 
few of the lowest, universal. The liniatimi U complicated by tlie 
that since colour U the sole basu of caste, lighter negroes are re¬ 
garded by the whites at mperior and therefore tend lo be envied or 
disliked by the others. 

The tuebon hue their coqcliisions largely cti detailed bio- 
gr^hicdl and psychological srudies of eight negro adolescents of 
dinWent classes and both texea. 

The book wm produced under the auspices of the American 
Youth Commission. RAGLAN 


ASIA 


Le Regime Socul des Mongols. By B. l‘Ta£hHuriJv^^ Paris, 194II. 
Pp, ximt, 291 > a 

This is a transbtion of a book publuhed in 19 H hy an 
cmiiseru Russian scholar. It k divided into three parts: the 
fine dcab with early Mongol locirty of the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries^ the second with the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries 
and the Lui pan, the shortest, vith the modeni period 
The original Ktucture of Mongol sodety was based on uuall 
kinship groups, vnxh a very weak tribal supetHtuetuteL There was 


MO equality anior^ the memben of this priinifivc comniuniiy, and 
the author diHuiguishei Several social dakc$ in it, consisting of free 
men* serR and slaves. Even among fM men there were social dif- 
ferentx*: the iimhip groups, or clans, as they ate called by tljc 
French translator, were of dilferent social Handing, some were more 
powafuJ, and »me were dependent upon and subjected to others. 

The advent of Gingis Han and the new orgaiiirarinn imposed by 
him resulted in fundamental changes in the Krucrureof the Mongol 
eommuruty^ and kd to the cttahlkhment of a leudal regime based 
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DU the ownership of pasture Unds. In disnipung the old kinship 
groups {ckrii) Gingti H^n mrited new hrge units bcidKl by mem¬ 
bers of hb own hiiTiily. The srruggk for jKjwer bcrwecn the 
dcscend^itf of the old cfibil chiefs aod the ptiiiots of the Gingii 
fmiiJy, in which ihe brrer uldnutely suectjeded, coven the second 
period. The developmciir proceeded on the iame lines m in the 
feudal society of medueval Europe, kadiiig to a weaJtcnmg of the 
central authority atid to the ettabiivhnicnt of icvetil lir/irffl inde¬ 
pendent* feudal princcdomi-hanats. Socially tku evolution resulted in 
a divbioii of Mongol iocicty Lnto thore claws* feudal lords at the top * 
fret men all equal to one another, and the serf class ai the bottom. 

The conquest of China (Yuaiig dynasty) did not alrct subvcauiiaUy 
ihe rntcmal Hnutunc of Mongol sc^cksy- Oidy after they were 
driven out of China did the decline begiti, and this process was 


decelerated when they fell under Maiicfatirian aiid Rtussiiii rule. The 
adniinivtiaEivc aetivicks of coiiqucron^ the penetration ol 
foreign capital tcsultlng therefrom and a gradiul rransitinri to a 
s^enury life led to a bet-^down of the old feudal rcgiine- 

The work of B. Vladimirtsov is based on a esefen^vc biblio¬ 
graphy in scsTral bnguages, and die reference list coutprisci severa 1 
hundred booki, among thcin geiiuuie Mongol and Chinese so-urcci. 
It is a pity that it docs not include the works of Jeremiah Curt in* the 
eiiiuieut American specialist oo the subject.^ Tlvc book ii a niosi 
vjiluablc contribution to the knowledge of the development of 
societies* shown an the background ol economic couditioiis and ot 
contemporary political cr\'ent*. Ii ii, however^ liCPt very eaiy to read, 
and the main trend is sometimes difficult to folloWr 

T 5 UL(MIRSKI 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MaUmarks o/MuriWfidr Cj. MaIv, 

Snt.^May I assure i^rolcisor Wood Jones rhat the photo¬ 
graph of the 9-17 months old ferrus (Mak* 19+9+ 3^ hg- 
'is entirely untouched^? Thti may readily be ascemiiied by 
ati examination of‘^rhe actual spcdnien' which is at present on loan 
in the Department of Anatomy at Qxtord. The miporrance of this 
specimen lies in the fact that it beyond any ihadtnv of possible 
doubr, that is to say, with perfect cliriry* the reUtitwiship of ihe 
ascending process of rhepremaxilLi lo the infcro-lateraJ angle of ihe 
lusal bone JUstmt qf fftr up;>cr haif of driif pmfSf unWi dtr 

Ptofessur Wesod Jones now ebims that ihis sperinuru 'does not 
depkt the rii?nriat relationship of tltii process/ He quotes E. H. 
Johnson (with whose waik i am unfamiliar) to ihc effect that *in 
47 white furtuics not the slightest tra.ee of a suture could be observed 
extending ftinlier than approximately midway up the frontal 
process of the itiaTcdb/ 1 take this to be a dip* for the frontal process 
of die maxilb i* that pare which ties tmuiedbtely Literal to the nasal^ 
bones up to the fronto-maxiUary suture- This would put tire apex of 
die ascending process of rhe premaxilU well above the level of the 
infero-laicral angle of the na^ hone. I take the statemenr by E. H. 
Johnson to have bccii intended to mean that the apex of the ascends 
ing process of ihe prcmaxilb terminated where Callender, whom 
Professor Wo<xt Jones also quotes, stated that it docs* namely, at the 
ridge for the htferiar turbiiiate hone- This is what Callender, and, 
t assume^ E. H. Johiuon^ obicrvcd, 1 do not question rhe accuracy of 
their observations What they observed were spedmens io w hich the 
upper half of ihe prcmaxilb had become fused w'-iih the internal 
pyrtform poitiosi of the maxilla. Whai they took to be the of 
the proccH was almost certitiily not a free ape-v at aJJ, but an arbi¬ 
trary one determined by the upper limit of a setni-vcronil pre¬ 
maxillary suituc at the posterior margin of the ptoccB. The apex 
in uich OSes ii buried b the maxilb- Though I have not wen the 
spedmen tlguied in Professor Wood Jones'^a fig. 17, nor that which 
you are to publish* and which he cbims co be a spedineii, I 

veritvirc to say dial in neither care will the apex of the ascei^ing 
process bt found to be free- Tn which event if mggest that Ptofessor 
Wood Jonei hu niisintctprcted the actual terminus of the apex ot 
the ascending prcireit of the pieinaxiUa. 

Drpaitwirrn qf jlrtd^cmy* M- Fr ASHLEY MONTAGU 

TTif Hdhnrtftiaww M J/fo/ Qd/t^ jnd 
HpjpireJ ef Phtlisdelphia 

.Venc 

Professor Wood Jones* 10 whom tlie above letter has been show^n, 
adds the following: 

■ No quibble of nomenclature as to the limits of the “frontal 
process cf die maxilb"' cm minimixe the discrepancy between 
the accounta given by Professor Ashley Montagu on the otic 
hand and by CaUendat, Joluiitm* myself atid other anaiomiMS 
on the other* as to the site of the upper extremity of the 
jsceiuiing process of the premaxilLs on the bleral w^all of the 
nasal chamber. Urieffy. from the exa-Tnination of human 


fretuses during early plsasci ol development^ there is agrceiuciit 
that the upper lintit of this process is in the regiou of die 
KN-callcd '^coiichaJ crest*'" a pohii fer below the afiicubtk^ of 
the maKilk with the lutiJ. Professor Aihley Moniagu, froiii 
the cxatii [nation of a lull-ictm fcctus* dciemiines the upper hinit 
ofilie prcmaxillafy process at "the itifera-lateral angle ol the 
iiaial,” He ascribe* ihe delimitadoji tby CUleudarp Johnson 
jL) of the Upper exteusian of the prciitaxilla to a point 
Mow the arrkuUtinn of the naial to the previous fiiaoEi and 
obliieration of the liiie of dem arcatioEi of this upw'ard e-tteiuion 
in young specinietti, whereas in hia more advanced embryos it 
5till remains free and visible-1 diuik it will be agreed that in the 
specimen tUuslrafcd, as m that figured in TTie Hji/^urarh# pf 
Mankind, the apes of the ascending process of the premaxiUa 
is “free" and faHi short of the " iuicro-lateraJ angle of the 
nasal‘—E d. 

StBiudcal Method Lu Anlhrop firartry* Q'. Man, 194S* 15.7 

Silt,—Professor StefTcnsen^ in a recent paper^ has mE!afured 
the dimctuioni of a series of skulls previoiiiJy measured hy 
C. P- Maniti and* fuiduig some ditfcrencci berween the 
means of his series of measurements and those of Martin's, has 
concluded that they are due to [i) one of Maitiifs mcasuriiig 
instnmimts being a btile maccumte^ (a) Marring technique of 
using and choosing liii nutruments being different from (and, 
presumably* inferior to) his own. He suggests that the snuUness of 
die dimension measured w'ould acconnl for the differeneei in thwr 
eases where the above expbnatiotu did not apply. 

With PrcfcfcsKir Stcffpm;ti"i final conclusion, rhat a compararive 
study of skull dimcnsiotis* using a sra™krct technique* would be of 
value* I hive no quarrel. Moreover, his cxpiinarioTis rueiukiiied 
above might be true. Bui he is not justified in cnncluding, fi-om the 
dara prerented* thai there is any significant difference betw^een the 
two KTies of measurements- He has* in fact, made a very elenieniary 
error III stattiiics^ which is all too common, tmtortuiuirely, in this 
type of work. The error lies in tlie niMiisc of the ariihmciicil mean. 

When eompiring two reties of mcasurenieiits made by diflemit 
obrerven on the same series of objem* as m this ease, close agreement 
or otherwise of the mean is iiol strong evidence of agreement or 
dhagreement hetw^een the series of meaiuremcnts. This is not the 
place to discuss che reisoru for this statement* but perhaps the 
following hypothetical example will make it etcar. The figutcsi* to 
be eonsidereil vertically in pairs* are measuremeius made by two 
obrervcft A and B* on a reties of dimenriom, 

A IDO iQ$ 95 90 no IDO Mean too 

B 90 tiD too iQO 103 gj Mem 100 

The means are idmricat. yet it is obvioiis that there is marked 
disagreemcni between the pairs of measuremeiirs- It is clear that a 
logical test would be one based on the diffetefijCe IretwecCL the paira 
of meaiuremeiMX, and not on the means of rhe series. Such a test has 
been devised and is known as the ' r lesi for paired resulcx/ The t 
test gives the probabihiy (P) that the djfi~eTenres of the paired results 
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dil&r frcni zero. The k^wer ihii probabllify, rhr closer 

the agnccmcat between the two sets s>f nicdniitrmeiits. It is usu^l to 
IjJlc s pci" <xiU- the mticaJ level r Details of the test arc to be fomid 
in books on pnitncai statistii;^ e.jj, C>. L- Davies, 
irt riiii p. 64. 

I liave applied this tni to Ptofnscif data with the 

follcwmg results (see his arbcle for the meaning of the initiati): 

Dmiension ML &NL MPB BBM BPL DC DBD OH NB 
<ciri 14 I dcHi <0^1 ^'7 >50 1 0-4 

In all caaOt cKCCpt DBD [orbital breadth to dacr> on}i the two series 
of meaitircittciits agree welL I t is iatcrescing to note that the one 

resuir showing marked inecuystenfy between the series of meainf^ 
ments showed the best agrceniciiE between the meanly wliidi were 
respectively and I9-33. Thb ettiphauTrs the importance of not 
uriog the mean as a standard for comparison ui this type of work. 

The only condusion diat ran be drawn from this analysis of [he 
data ii fbaf [he tw^o series of %nrti show good agreement with one 
exeepdoiL A possible explanation of the exceptional Case might be 
tliai Professor Sreffinucii arK .1 G: P. hitutin were rneanmng different 
things. M LUBRAN 

H fjf Middksfx Cm^nty Hofpit^iK Isleitvnh 

iVflfe 

Mi» M. L, Tildcalcy coinnient^ as follows on Dr. Lubran*i letter:; 

‘Space is not available for more than the briefest comment. 
Certainly djjfctences between means should be judgcdp w'hcre 
possible, in rhe light of tbeir eidmared standard errorsp that 
is, by the I test ; bni tbc Martm-Stelfefucii observaikinal 
dhfrtences aie far coo broadly grouped by the imii of measure¬ 
ment to give reliable estimates of standard errors. Dr. Lubran'i 
irjJmi fnr P are thcteforc ttw ill based to have any value. 
Caleidation of the hinonual probability of getting as many 
diHefetiret of the same sign will show, how ever^ that Prolcssor 
Sretfensen was right in regarding [hern, for mewt of the 
characters^ not as random but as lystematie. The cause which 
he then discovered, in the case of chose citaraeien meauirrd 
with demonstrably inaccurate calipers, is, like elcfncntary 
errors iis statistics. "^aH too common^^ he rendered a service 
iti rallitig arrentimi to it/— Ed. 

Primitive and Modern Art, C/, Man, I949f 3 

Sift,—Your Shoner Note 3 h ' E^rimitive and 

Modem Art in London," prompts me to call the attention of 
your teaden to an exhiblEjou called for eonveiuencc 'The 
An of lYimicive Peoples,^ which k now being held in the Fitzwilliani 
Miseum. Most of the exhibits come ^m the Museum of Archxo- 
logy and Ethnology, but notable pieces ba\T been lent by Mr„ and 
Mt>. Webster Plass, Mrs- Seligman, Mr. T, W, I. Eulkrck and 
Mr, LcMik Clarke^ who k also mpoiuible for the atrangetnent. In 
concrasi to the c^bidon which k the subject of your tiofc^ vkiion 
to the Cambridge csthibilion will be abk to see works of pTimidve 
art without the distraction of having them associated with modem 
prodisctioiis, which, to use your owm cxprettioii, apparently lack 
any infbmiitig eotivictmu, and air! chcrefbxv irrclrvanr, except 
pe^aps in the eyes of chose anihropolo^its who are interested in 
ihf b^viour of cercain modem aitktSh 

l/jTJiwify Alkfifum ^ Ar^i^ixokgy and G. H- S. 13 USHNELL 

Cnmhridgc CluraUff 

M*#e 

The Hon. Editor was aw'jre of the prepaTarioni for the 
more orthodox exhibition at Cambridge to which Dr. Bushiiell 
refers^ and hoped to pnblisli a notice of it m due cotuv. 
Though tib formal aiuiouiiettnenr was uiade of ici opening 
(sonnc weeks after che London show) and durabon, be imdcr^ 
stands that it will remain open until the end of June, h can 
be said at oiiCe that the FiCEwiEliain Mmcnm cxhibicion 
k Certain CO cKitclasi the uther in che MrLtqtaian and 
aneieiH American fields, though it eannoc hope cei a^^rpach 
the magnificence of the African coDcctkin whkh was gachoed 
togctlOT in Oxford Street. At the came rime it iuuk 


be poicned liut [hac, whereas. Cambridge lias been ^mous 
since che "Lorres Straits Expcdickm and earlier for its appreciation 
of pcmimve an, the handsome homage now^ paid to it by the 
more advaooed artists in Loudon calls lor n^idng like that 
with whkh the repentance ofa siinier k greeted in heaven. The 
excellence of the Cambridge display need not detract at all from 
the achievement of the Iniitute of Contemporary Arts, which 
in its way is the greater, since they were not preaching 10 the 
converted, birt c^tTying the gospd to the benighted PhilncLnes 
of greater Lctndon. (Ic k poisiblc that fomt; of the organizers 
mi^nt the ptiniitive ait to be the ballast nthef than Ehc main 
cargo, but if so they must have bL^n likappolnted by the 
virtual unanimity with which a inulrirude of entirs in London, 
the pmsdnees and abroad have acekimed the primJdves as 
eclipsing the modems.) 

With regard to the ‘distrartion* refcrted to by Dr. Bushndh 
it may be tbnught that scientists should be the List to find 
(UlBcvlty ill sorfing the wheat &utn the chaff and the sheep 
frotn the goats; and the primitive works ui Oxford Street were 
enhanced rathefr than marred by the jiixtaposition. 

We may, coo, take up in all seriousness Dr. BushneU's final 
jestiiig hinc. Modem atr, with the social attitudes for whidi ir 
catm^ is an emanation of niodem society and as such a proper 
subject for study by social amhropologiKf^perhaps as yet 
ynSom, lirrce existuig tedbnioues are hardly adet];lUtCL 

Some account of the Cambridge dkplay will be published 
ill 2 latct issue of MaNp—£ p. 

The Greek Race? Cf. Man, 194S, 141 

Sir, —^Profesjor Kotunaris, in hi> recait article ou ‘The 
Moqdioldgical Variety of Modem Creeks,’ writes ^ ^Thii 
oce is distmguisKed today... 1," meaning tbereby the 
* Greek tLacc; h hd* really olfering such a statement to scientisn of 
today ? Whar is it that dikinguishes the Greek race from the jewkh 
race,, from the Catholic race and Irom the Mohanimcdan race^ 
Has he studied such books as Khneberg's Rutli 

Benedkt^s Hare jind fiiirknr: Ashley Montagu’s A/ctn'/ Afojt Don- 
Myth —Thf Faltary af R 4 £f 1! M. D. W. JEFFR E YS 

Drpdftrnaii efS^dl AitihrapoL^y, 
t/wiVrtJiYy ikf lVHii*^rTSTand 

Polyandry in South India. Cf. Man, [948^ izj 

Sia,—I was most intenated to read Dr. M- D, Raghavan's 
tetter dkpuring my aisenions on polyandry and mamliiuzal 
practices aiuong the Tiyas or northeni Mabbar. With full 
coniiderariion for his opinion and knowledge of the area, [ caimor 
however fiiil to feel that the views whid^ he expresses arc those 
prevailing generally in die accepted theory of andent accounts and 
gazetteers of Mabbar, widi which I am also faniiliar. 

In point of fact^ 1 was in the village of Lakis, a few miles outaidc 
Pilghac, on aj July., i 9 J 9 v and it was therc chat 1 observed, conuarsi' 
to the informarion pruued in the gazetteer I had wkh me, that a 
fn^y 1 was viriting, comkdng of a wonun, two brothers and two 
childrcti. all Tiya todhtappers, while poetising fraicmal, polyap- 
droui matrimotiy^ also followed Maruuiakatam kw^* which is a 
matiilmeal codc> as concerned tbe licilc property they had. 

I have wTiftcii 10 Dr. Raghavon in icrnii similar to these, ojid t 
very much look forward 10 meeting him and talking this maner 
over when I pasj through Ceylon shortly^ on uiy w^ay to resume aiy 
ondirupdlDgical studies in Malabar; I am iurc that hb assistance will 
be of grcic value to my work. F^ETER. Prince af Grceit 

Nfw York 

Correcdoru. Man, 1949, j 4r^ 10 

In the Shorter Note ’Primifive and Modem Art in 
London [] 949 » JJf the date of Giiaulc’s Afizwiifj Damons 
was incomplercly givciL The book, which k Vol XXXIII 
of the Travaux ct M^oircs de iTmritiK dTthnoloiric. Palis 
appeared in 1938. ^ 

ill E*iorcucir Hunon'i letter (1949, to), ha ^ddmi should hjvt 
appeared as Si. Cjthmrv'i CnZ/nfc, Ca,nt>ridj(t. 
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(ij) ilttJ (i) VmUCAt BILT lOOM, SHSOMOVl 



(f) (rf) BELT LOOM WTtfl HJGID HIDOLE^ HANQ 




(tf) and {f) aORIZONTAt &CLT LOOM, SANTA CLAJIA 


PUEBLO BELT-WEAVING 

PhMftgrapiis by B^ara Atikm 



















A NOTE ON PUEBLO BELT-WEAVING* 

BARBARA AITKEN 


In 19 J 3 (whilr holding a mvcUing fcllow'shlp from 
SonicrviUc College) I noted in the Pueblo atea 
three dbdndc methods of weaving narrow fabrics^ 
womcn^s patcemed waiscbelts of rcu» green and blact 
woollen wefts on cotton w^arps—the fabrics resuldjig 
from the three processes being pracdcally indistinguishable 
from each other. 

These long^ strong bands, four or 6vc inches wide* made 
of vegetable fibres in pre^Spanish and of wwl in post- 
Spanish dmeSi wound several times round die w^aist to 
gird the blanket drcss» were an indispensable part of the 
craditional Pueblo womaii''s costume: they supported 
figure and eased the strain of heavy work; the housewife^s 
ke^'s, and soniedmes an amulet or rwo^ w-cie ded to the 
fringes at one end. Men borrowed the belts to use as oma- 
mcntal sashes for some dances, SociaDy, roo> they had a 
certain importance as gifts fiom men to svomeUt espccmlly 
in ihe Arizona pueblos^ For instance, an Oraibi man who 
lud been a guest for the wLnier in a Hano tamilyii when he 
Avent home in spring, obiaincd from his daughiers belts 
to give to his hostess and her daughters. Belts were part of 
the trousseau provided tor a bride by the bridegroom s 
tellow^ clansmen; and diey were useftJ in trade &om west 
to east. 

At Sitstiniovi, East Mesa, Arizona, 1 found a Hopi ttsan 
(Tiw^lkaka, Asa clan) using a circular warp on a vertical 
suspended and strained stick-and’-string loom^ operated 
witii stick-and-string pseudo-heddic and alternating tod, 
supplemented by selecting and lifring warp threads with 
the fmgcfi EO make the design (see Plate E4, h)[ this w^as 
simply a narrow version of Hopi and Navajo blanket 
loom. The same man was w^caving dancers^ sashes with 
brocaded designs. 

At Hano, a few huiidred yards away* a Tewa man 
(Leslie Agayo* Com cljm) was usuig a bclt^tciision loom— 
a warp of measured length suspended at one end from a 
house beam and attached at the proximal end to a bek 
passing round his buttocks—t he worked with a rigid 
perforated heddfc of European ej'pe supplemented by 
selection witli his fingers (sec Plate Ect The same man 
wove blankets in wool and in cotton^ dancers^ loincloths, 
and brocaded saslies, and was aUo an embroiderer. 

At Santa Clara, New Mexico, a Tewa man (Cindido 
Tafoya) was weaving women^s waistbands on a circniar 
horizontal warp running from a miniatuxe beam pegged to 
the floor to another svhich wtis attached to a strap passing 
round his waist; the weaver sat on hU heels on tlie door and 

* If Yfii plate E ami a uxtfigurt 


Fic, t. SAXTA CLAftA: WAftPlNC KlR TH£ BELT LOOM 

That such a tjclt-tcnsion loom should be almost lion- 
zontaJ and worked at floor level is not alcogether sur¬ 
prising ; with this apparatus it is obviously easy to vary the 
height of attachment, the resulting angle of the w irp with 
the floor* and ihc weaver's attitude. Compare, for example, 
Washington Matthews (188+)* Plates 36 {Navajo) and 37 
(Zufii); Stevenson (1904), Plate 94 (Ztifii); and Plate Ee 
in the present paper. And dfhough, in ihe pueblos* bell 
imsion seems normally to be combiued with the rigid 
perforated heddlc, Washington Maiihews shows {he- 
Plate 36) sdek-and-string pseudo-heddJes in use among the 
Navajo. Nevertheless, this Sanu Clara combination of 
belt lension* horizontal position, floor kvef and stick- 
and^string ‘bcddles’ has not, I think, been recorded in 
the Pucbm area, and the analogy with methods found to 
the south makes it worth noting, 

kffaftnfts 

Wailiuigtoii Matthewi. ' Navajo Weavers,' Smithiaiiiaii lnstitit- 
tieii. Bureau of Eriirtology* T^r'rJ Report^ 

Washington, 1^84^ 

Matilda Stevemou, 'The Znni Indrifvt,^ SrniilUiOnriii 

buritution, Burrau of Ethnology, Rrp^, 

1901-1901, Waihingtou, 1904. 

Barbara Aiiketi, ' A Tewa CraftSTiiJn—L«lic Agayo** El Palmar 
Santa R, N-M., 1924^ 




wove witli srick-aud-string pseudo-lieddles and altematuig 
rcHi, supplemented by selection with his fingers (sec 
Plate Ee,/ and fig. i). The same man made plaited and 
knotted cotton sashes for dancers but did no other kind of 
weaving; in fact, no blankets had been woven at Santa 
Clara for many years past. 
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A BRONZE CULT OBJECT FROM SOUTHERN NIGERIA* 

h 

CYRIL ALDRED 
SMtliik BJinhurflfi 


ATI The objVct illuitrated in figs. 1-3 was acquired in 
* * Simthcm Nigeria by die late Major W. BirreU 
Gny, C.M.G,, former Adminisrrarer of die Colony, and 
svas recently presented by hh \%idow, Mrs- C Birrell GraVi 
to the Edinographic Department of the Royal Scottish 
Museum (reg. no. 1946.967). [ am indebted to the Director 
of the Mti:scum for permission to publish the folloising 
pardcubrs. 

The specimen is made en tirely of bronze, about 2 mm. 
diiclc' and has been casr, presumably by tlie rtre ptTrfpjr 
method, over a clay or potrery core which is partlv retained 
within- U measures tg cm. along irs longirudinai a?ds and 
12 cm. across the malar processes. The object is apparendy 
intended as a represeiiradon of an animal skull, bur a good 
deal of styliscarion is csidciii. The posr-iirbital processes nf 
the frontal and malar have been frjscd (see Fig. 1)1 



Fic. I. RJOHt ftlOHLl: 

A/iuctxjJi 


the teeth are incorrectly represented, five instead of six 
incisors heing shosvn. and only rwo pre-molars: a nearly 
circular hole in the occipital region reprcscnrs the foramen 
magnum; a similar hole in the palatal region may be 
meant as the oiihce ot the sella tiirdca though it Is also 
possible dut it was caused by the breaking away of a casting 
duct. Yet despite these simplifications there has obviously 
been a considered attempt on the part of the craftsman to 
model the cranium of a panicular species of carnivore. 
The proniiTjent sagittal crest and the large canine teeth 
reinforce the general impression that the object represents 
the cranium of a leopard, slightly elongated. 

Upon this basic structure has been imposed a distinctive 
kind of decoration. The orbital and nasal cavities have been 
rimmed with continuous thin bonds showing a simple 
indsed pattern. The cervical area of each large canine tooth 
has been ringed with a sinrilar binding. On each malar 
* ihrtif itxi fij^s 


JS 


process uvo lines of binding have bccti w^orked into a 
simple "sinusoidal'^ pattcru. The sagittal and ocdpital crests 
have been lightly semted, cvidemly before casting—there 
is in fact little indicinDii that tooling was used after the 
object had been cost. On each parietal stir&ce has been 
applied a scjtfoiJ rosette with a prominent boss. Tach lobe of 
the rosette has its centre gouged out and the edges so 
formed have been serrateaT In the nasal area, above the 
orbital cavities has been placed a peculiar ornament con¬ 
sisting of an oblong projection fcttcxilated with tss^enty- 
eight small doi.Wins» which iti some eases are not complete. 
A narrow ribbon of metal prtly encircling the frontal area 
and terminaring in a cross-over knot simulates a lashing 
of some kind for attaching the projection to the skulls A 
sunilar knot Hanks die opposite side of die projecrion, but 
there is no trace of an endrehng band. 


ffe 


Fig. 2 . VIEW' showing eoramen magnum 

Despite die prominent crack in the nasal region and 
certain other flaw's the technique of the casdtig is goodt 
displaying a fair degree of skill and assurance on the pan of 
the crafenian. The specimen is in good condition: the 
metal is rough and &how^ no signs of liasing suffered 
corrosion at any time. For this reason if no other the object 
has not the appeofonce of great antiquity. 

At this stage it seems pemnent to ask where the object 
was found and in what circumstances. Here unfortunately 
aU the data are missing onth despite careful research on the 
part of the writer, canuor, it seems, be supplied. Major 
BirreJl Gray served in various parts of Soutnem Nigeria, 
niosdy in Warri, Benin, Calabar^ Abeokuia and Lagos,^ 
so it is nor possible to specify a precise localit)' from wdiich 
the objecc may have come. The technical achievement 
displayed in the casting and omanierLtadon of the spedmen 
suggests that there was an assured tradition behind the 
croJtsnian w'ho made it; yet the dccorarive detail and 
general art form do not point to a Bini provenance. Certain 
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dctiils—the knots, for itiscancc—suggest simlUridcs to the 
Igbcj 'hoard/- but ihe focling for material is more massive 
in this spedmen. It is, moreover, not possible lo make an 
exact coinprison since the [gbo spccinitnis still await 
cleaning. 

The form of the object, that of a srylized leopard skull, 
points to some coiinexion with the Ekkpc Society of 
Eastern NigerLa, but there is no mention of a cult object of 
this type in Talbtjt's account of the Soderj .^ When, how^- 
ever, I brought this object to the notice of Mr, W, B. 
Fagg of the British Museum, he drew my attention to a 
spedmch from a coUecrion in the Dcpartnicnt of Ethno¬ 
graphy, comprising part of the contents of a ^juju hut" 
from near Allabia in the Andoni country . This vfas a fetish 
object consisting of two skuUs, goat and leopard* lashed by 



Fig, 3. SAGITTAL VIEW 

rat^ to a woodcai staff He has since notified me that also 
among the same coDection are two cast bronze models of a 
leopard’s skull* differing in various ways from the Royal 
Scottish Museum spedmen and also from each other, out 
quite dearly embodying the same general idea, and sonte 
of the particular features."* 

It would appear, therefore* that it is to the Andoni that 
we muse ascrioe this rather uncommon form of bronze 
cult object. 

Nflffjr 

^ For Tiill paniculiH see Ni^ria Chnt S€r^M Lisi, 19^ 

p. ifi, 

■ C/ J. O. Fietdr' Caidngs fuantl at Igbo,' Man, 1940, 1; 

see ilio 1940, and ajo. 

a Ptoplfi itf Southern ^igtria^ Vol. lit, pp- 7Roff. 

* Tbc foUciwing further iuibmiatiQii ahmit the Brimh Miuc^ 
collection [IQ05- 4-13^ i-TV) nuy help 10 till out the probable settinp 


i?f the Royal Sconuh Museum specimen. The coIkctiEMi was made 
by A* A. WhiiehcrtiiCp then DivislonaJ CoinLmusieuer (Aedng)^ 
Ea^coi Divbioii, Southern Nigerii, with beadciuanm 2t Bonny, 
and was presented to the Muscuxii by the Govenuiiejii of Soythem 
Nigeria at his suggesriou- On i ^pierubcr, 1904, Whitehonsc 
convened a meeting at AlUbb, the principal town in the Andoni 
country, at which there were preseni the Bonny ChicA G. HoEkUy, 
Atteh Fcpplc, Fred Creeii and Phillip Binigo {for Cfattf 
Bonigo) i the Opabo ChieQ Sunday Jaja, Cookey Gani^ Damiiiabo 
Qgoja, Mae pE:pp!e^ Dippu Black Foobnr oqd Appi-Affi: and the 
Anduiii Chie& Otuoko of AlUbia, Wonhurmanve of Ayonda^ 
Ibtihi of Okende^ U|pc of Ayangab^ AguiUE of ElecEunibi and 
Dapua of Aurama, widi the HeaeCnen Ngere of Ngoc, Dappa of 
AUabb and Okumberc of Agmya. At this meeting Whitchoinc 
required the cessation of * the icinibki crinifs comniitt^ in the nanie 
of the Juju lyobvio/ and the destruction of the Juju House existing 
in the town. The Andottis relyerantly agreed, and wete tcfiucd 
permission to remove the skulls. The town Juju House was then 
irwpectcil and foiiiid lo- be 'a sxritable Golgod^, over a,000 ikulhs 
being counted, tieatly arranged and foted to the walls and poses of 
the house." Thts place was fwrd, but Wliitehouse was then intomicd 
of another Juju House e-vistiiig in the builn Three days Later he 
recujTLcd and insisted an gouig to the "bush Jujur" "This indeed/ he 
says, ^was a weird pbet^ wliere, if native report is to be betieved, 
fcar^ atrocities have token pbcc. Enibaiking in a smaU canoe 
which proceeded for lofue distarbcc ihiotigh a tortuous creek in the 
mangrove bde, a landing w^as made on firm ground, the place, 
surrounded by high trees and dense bush, being dark and gloomy 
2iid overgrown with rank gross. Crawling under seve^ leaf 
sereem or barriers, we finally arri^xd at a small hut completely 
closed in with vegetation, the interior being so dark that it was 
necessary to tear dowTi ike walli before It was pcHsiblc to see what 
the [dace contauaed. . . . (The priaripal articles fcundl being 
removed, the house wai then burnt, and also a hut near, where the 
women assembled and song and played during the Juju ceremonies. 
Before leaviEig rhe town I vidled the site of the Jirjn HottSc deHroyed 
on l September, and found that all the debris hod been swept away 
and the skulh rciiiainkig from the fire buried in a neighbouring 
swamp/ 

The main eoiitmts removed rroitl the budi house were: a brge 
metal bell, mseribed "Otto Bakker Rottetdamao 1757," tewd ac the 
Jnju fesdvali to eali the rteighbi.>uring lowns together and during 
satrihee; an i\^3ry horn, 4 feet long, with four human skidLs and 
part of another attached, * blown by die Juju priest ae the annual 
festivals and on all big occasiotis'; a male seated figure, i i^ inches 
high* cast in bronze by the riiw perdue process, and said by White- 
house lo represent an Ijo nadve; the two cast bronze kopard skulls 
{letigths 6| and 7 indies), oiled by Whitchouse " copper tortoMc" 
and * copper alligatot^; die rwo aniinal skulls bshed to a ttalf, 

44 incha long, wUh two broiire manillaf attached; a circular stool, 
n^dened widi camwood, with a number of animal heads 
fastened below the and found in die womHi*^5 Juju house; 

45 bronze manillas ot petiannular rings and similaf objects of 
various sizes; two bronze spean and a bifurcatetl bronze stafi^ 
carried by the Juju priest; a finely cart bronze bell. reUted lo 
Benin formi; a hom-ihap^ bronze object; tw^o bronze swords, 
two bronze armlcti aitd four pieces of bent brass wire; four wooden 
staffs, "carried by die women when dancing during the Juju play' ; 
four pots; tliree human skulli and three ivory tusks.—Ep: 


OBITUARY 


Wilfrid Vernon Grigson : I«96-I94H 

The death of Sir WilfHJ Vernon Grigson m an air etaih 
near Multati on 26 November, 194^* brought sorrow to 
hb many friends, deprived the Indian aboricinols of one 
of their most loyal champions and cut short a life whkh bad 
already borne rkh fruit for anthropological science, Gfigson was 
still young, only 52, and those who saw hinl recently wcit im¬ 
pressed by his happiness and energy. He had thiowti himself with 


ebaraetcrutic humontty into die refugee problem of Pakistan^ and 
a □umbcT of letiers in Indian papen reveal how deeply his work 
wh\ m was appredated- A new and revued edidon of his book 
The Mi^ia Gonds BasUtr was going through die press and he tad 
a number of other literary projects on hand. Had he been ablc^ 
after rcririog from his ofiiciaJ dntics, to nndertake otpedirions tri 
tribal bldia* he would havx produced fiirther work of the very 
highest impottonce. 



NTa a 




Mmi 


Gfigsotip who was itfiivcT$all^ known to hii fKends as ^Fnnlej/ 
waj bom on ll October. 1^96, in a ComwaJl vicaia^c, sXid 
although bter hr had little: intemt in convoidom] nerligion be 
revealed diroi^hont bis life the itifluence of his hotnc in hii 
appreciation of intellectual and spuHtual val ues. He was at school 
at Leacberbead and then went up as a classical scholar to Chiist 
Churchp Oxford, wh«t he obnined a second class in Hon. Mods, 
His unis'enity life sv^as cut short by the war and in I9I<S he 
Joinird the army and sensed with the Machuic-Giin Corps imdl 
J9J9r He went to Ftatice and Mcwpotamia In 1917, to Pilesdne* 
France and Belgium in 191 While crossuig the Mcditerraneiiii^ 
bis ship was torpedoed and be spent many hoiin in the water 
before he was pkked up. Chi hU disefcirge from the army in 1919 
he took his Bachelor's degree and joined the E.C.S. A )'car later 
he married his wife Phyllis^ who was his oonipanion and supporter 
in no many of his encetprises. 

Grigsou Went to India in I920p and vyas posted to the Central 
Provinces. He spemt over twenty yean u\ this pare of the world. 


■’s 



He WM Deputy ComimMioacr of Sconi, the scene of Kipling's 
Jungk Books, in 1925* of H^^shaugabad in i9a<S-a7 and again in 
of in 193^^34 “d ofjubhulpore; with its large 

aboriginal popuradoUp in periodp Mr. A. H. 

Layard, f*C.S.. who shared a bungalow widi nim for nearly two 
ycarr, writes to me; 

Gdgson, b hU early days in India, wai very diifbent &om 
the avmge yotmg nun who had entered the LC.S. He per¬ 
petuated his idiosyncrasies throughemr his career and they 
povided a jpeat lotiree of ajuuseinenr to all hs iHciidSp and he 
bad many^ ibr I have seldom known a man who was tnore 
imivemny popular and nspected. Great as was hii abiiiry it was 
perhaps these idtosyncrasies which, more than anything dse, 
endeared Jibi 10 his friends. 

[ remember verj^ wcU the Sm occasion on whkh the 
Gng»ns had to go on tour in a Snb-Drviuon of the Nagpur 
Ehiict, of which he was in administrative charge. They kft 
the bungalow in a tonga bound for the «don but remtned hk 


dmea for somohlng that they had left bchbd- On the seventh 
k was TTif of English Ffrjr, Of course they missed 

the train and waked aJl ^y on Nagpur platform for the next. 
Next day 1 had a relegrani ^m them which rcad^ * We have 
come withour chut moncyJ Grigson used to spend a large P^ 
of every day accii^ his visitors. He freCjucruly artived at Cbnrf 
to hear hts eases, as a Third-Ckjj MaghtratCi about the dnic 
I w'as kavingp and he sometimes finished his day's work well 
after our dinner hour. We never knew when he would appear 
for any meal and sometimes we didn^t dine till about ii o'clock 
a! night. 

Gri^ii had inftnite padence m dealing with people; he 
loved to spend hours in cotiversadoa with his Lnd^ visitors. 
He was beloved by them all although he ctuJfcd them merci- 
lesslyp and he really could get to the root of matters. 

GripcKQ^s happiest mi most fruitful years were those which be 
spent in Basiar State, where lie was AmninisErator from 1927 to 
1931, Tlie fruit of those ynears is to be seen not only in his brili^t 
book Tijff Murid Cmit oj Bastar (O^U.P., ipll)* which wm the 
fifW ^onompb in the modem style ™ a tribe of penmsular 
India, but also in the admirable providonj which he made for the 
aboriginal peoples of the Sptt- For nearly twenty yean the admmi- 
stratioti proceeded on lines laid down by him to the infrntre 
benefic of the people. 1 have often thought now wondeifril it must 
be to feel that one has been responsible for so much happiness of 
half a million mbcsmoi over a period of two decadeSr An entire 
legend grew up round the name of 'Grikaon Diw'an,^ for if 
Grigson loved me Marias and Mnrias they ccitairdy reciprocated 
his aftecdoia. It is rare for aboriginals to knoWi sdU le^ to ro 
nicmbcr, the names of idministrators, yet 1 lound in 1940 and die 
following years that Gfigson's name was known in the remotest 
villages of the state, and old men who bad no idea that tbete w'as a 
war bdic^^ed that somewhere or other '^Grikson Diwan' was^ 
caittig for their interests. At the top of the beautiful Raughar the 
villagers will show you a great rock from which* they say, Grigson 
and his wife, enraptured by the Jovelbcss of the scene, once 
leapt fully clad into the waters of the ptjol frr below. The Murias 
of Koilibera were soil chuckling ten years afterwards at their 
recollections of Grigson's chase of a rrum-caterp when die Marias 
of the sonth whom he brought with him ate rvery monkey in the 
hills and stripped aU the trees in the forest of red ants—Gripon 
himself bdng by no means backward in sharing the frntasric meal. 
In one high, bnclv dealing of the Abujhmar, I was told, Grigson 
once encountered an ancient woman completely naked. She 
had never seen a white flee bebre and, believing the visitor m be a 
Rakdiata, fell at his feet begging to be allowed to return for a few 
moment to her village to bid fwweU to her liiile gtsndscFD^ after 
whkh she wouJd come 10 be devoured. 

Id May, 1940, Grigson was posted on special duty to inve^gate 
the condidom of the aborigmab of the Cetitml Provinces, bi 
ipite of the faa that within a few months other dudes were laid 
upon him and early in 1941 he was appointed Secrtiary to the 
Govcrtior, he made rapid prepress- He issued five anesdoonaires 
which are models of the knid of cnauirEci that should he made in 
suchacase^and some ofhh Junior omdalSi all of whom loved him , 
gave him admirable reports. The completed work, The Ahoriginal 
f^obJan PH /Ac Cmtral Provimts snd Beruf, is in in jto pag« one of 
the most derailed and thorough discussions of the economic, 
social and pobiical needs of aboriginal people riut has yet been 
wrirtem Had its niggesdoni been foliowtu the wretched and 
oppressed tribemca of the CentTal Provinces might have become 
as happy as thovc in Bastar. 

From Njmut Grigson went to Hyderabad and spent some 
seven yeais there in a poririon of great influcnjce. He held the 
portfolios of Revsnie, Police, Supply, Local Govermnent and 
Rural Recimstructiqn in the Nizami Government. Here too be 
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vm able cd bnog greai and iruu^y benefits to sbe iborigina] 
popuLidon of die state. Sonic of bis wridni;! on thu subject iic 
coUccted in lib nrnil book Ttte Chiillenge ^ Badiitfordims. fn dm 
be is remarkably outspoken! kb pges, be observes, ^contain a 
great deal of unpleasant reading about on unpleasant state of 
afiairs. which is not a credit to HydcrabacL^ He was eqiialiy 
outspoken in his paper read befcrc the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in 1945. Here he shows that for all bis admiration for 
* die useful and beautiful elements in tribal language and cuimrep' 
he regarded the economic and poUdcal aspect of the probteni as 
most important. '‘Teach the abofigmal to hold his head high in 
economic and politknl matters, and he will of hb own accord 
re-as$erc hb cnlrural autanomy.' 

For his work in Hyderabach Grigson received the C.SJ. in 
1945 and was knightol two years later. On the expix)' of hb term 
of of fice nnder the r>J i73Tn *^ Govcmnietli he went to Pakistan, 
where he met hb dcadu 

In a remarkable defirbce of scholarship and sdcncc, Barotl von 
Hugcl ejiunierarcs the inCclLcctiul vitiiics which find but a scont)^ 
developtnenc ouEside the life of the mind—^candonTj moral 
courage^ intcUeccua] honcsryi scrupuloui accmacy'p chivalrous 
^imess, endless dodJity to ficcs, dismterested collatwracion, 
imconquerable hopefulness and pcrscvcfancei tmnly renunciation 


of popula^ty and easy honours, love of bracing labour and 
itreng^enitig solirudc/ These quajifici^ which the anthropologbi 
needs quire as much as the theologian, can be recognized in all the 
work to which Grigson set his hand; perhaps more partEcularly 
wc may note his endless dodlLry to facts and his genius for dls- 
incerested eollabotation- He was indeed a wondertm fHend, loyal 
and understanding, and a most witt)' and enterra in ing companion. 
He was a lover of the good things oflifc^ yet he was al ways ready 
and was often compelleii 'to $oom delights and Uve UborioiM 
days/ He was on exact and careful scholar and a good Imguisr^ and 
be commanded an admirabte Fng iidfi stymie. On oocasjoai he could 
rise to the heighs of true poetry^ and the most bcaudfiil things he 
c^er wrote were hb tramladons of Muria songs in New Vtrx 
(February-March^ 

bui when 1 remember him what stands our above oU else is hb 
chivalrous love for the underdog and his intense interest and 
concern for every dsittg to do with Indian aboriginab. He was 
impatient, as everyone who has studied flic problem must bc^ 
wim the slow pace of benefijda] schemes and nieasuces^ and J 
think it is posdple that in diosc last few terrible moments of bis 
life die dying vrotdi of CedJ Rhodes^ which he often used to 
quote, may have passed through his mtndi ^So little done; sc 
much to do/ VERRIER £LWlN 
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A Scheme for the l>evelDpiuent of a Museum of English 
Life and TriwlicicMB. A tttetnoraffduju prepare J hy tfte 
British Edm^fttphy Committee cf dtt bisiitutc, in ruMefU- 
fien H'lfh ilif Fff!h-lj>re Satiety 
In June, 194B, the Cdundl of the Royal Anthropological 
Imdtutc appomted an Exploratory Committee on die Hthno- 
gnphy of Great Britain, under the chairmanship of Professor 
H J, Fleure, r.li.s., and charged it w^ith the consideration of ways 
of promoting the ethnographical 3tud.y of Great Britain in the 
light of the present state of such studies in this country and 
abroad. The members of the Comminec arc: Professor Flcure^ 
chairman; Mr* T. W. Bagdiawe, deputy chaiimati; the OfEcers 
of the Instirulc (Professor Daryll forde. President; Mr, W- B- 
Fagg, Hon. Secretary; Mr. D. H- F, Wilavn, Hon. Ttcasunrr; 
and Dr. M, Fortes, Hon- Ediiot} « oflfthv; Miss iJ. M. Blackwood, 
Mr; H. J. Btaimholtz, Mr. A, Digby* Dr* H. S. Harrison, Dr. 
W. L, Hitdburgh, Mr. J. M. Mogey, Df. 1 , C. PcaKt Mr. R. N. 
Saloman, and Mr, R. U* Sayce- 
At the Committee's first meeting it was agreed that the esab- 
lishinent of a nadonai museum or museums for the snidy of 
Bridsfa culture was the initial and eisendoJ step in any movement 
to place these studies upon a sound, footing, and subsequent 
meetings have been devoted to the preparation of a scheme for 
such a museum. The Council of the [ruiinite has now autfioriaed 
pubheadon of this scheme as onnted below., 

Communicadons on this subject may be addressed to the Hod. 
Secretary of tkc Imtimte, ii* Bsdford Square, London, W.C.i* 

1. lnircJi(£tary 

Folk Museums and Folk Parks or Open-Air Museums have 
graduoLEy sprung up on die Copdnejit ol Europe^ partiaiLorly in 
Scandinavia, from the founding of the Normska Museum to 
Stockholm (1S73) and its opoi-air section at Skansen in to 
the most recent establishmcnr of die Miiufe Nadonai dcs Arts et 


Tradinotii Popukurca in Paris. Practically cvery^ European country 
has its National Folk Museum or Museum of Popular An, 
txcepi England. The lead in the British isles has been taken by the 
NadonoJ Museum of Wales with its Welsh Folk Museum at St, 
Fagans Casde* CardiiT. The Isle of Man has its Manx V illage Folk 
Museum at CregneadL Devclopnienis ate expected in Scodaod 
and in Northern lietand. 

It musr, however, be appreciated that vvhereas ao ninsctmi of a 
uational duroctei has boco creaEcd in England, a certain amount of 
prescrv'adon of Englbh folk or ethnjc^raphical material has taken 
place in provincial museums and by private individuali. There 
arc also numerous museums in the form of 'period houses" up 
and down the country. The crearicn of 1 national museum Or 
museums is in no way intoided to interfere with the cxccUeni 
work done by these local mxiseums. It will supplemcDt their work 
by collecting together objects of a site aiia type beyond the 
resources of the normal provincial museum and by providing a 
centre for co-ordinathig aims and medbods. 

The need for a Folk Museum was stressed under *Fumre 
Developmencs^ in ebe FiuiiJ Report issued in 1929 by the Royal 
Commission on National Museums and GaUeries—in tact, the 
fecommendation for its cstabliduncnt followed that for the 
creation of a NadoiuJ Museum of Ethnography. A year before 
the defitrienry had been pointed out by the late Sir Henry Miers in 
his Rtpart un ifit Public Museum iff fhf British Isles to the Carnegie 
Umted Kingdom Trustees. The Standing Comniissiofi on 
Mnsetmu and Galleries bos also commented on the need for a 
Folk Museum in in Rtparts. Lti its T/iiW usued in 1948^ 

after praising the pioneer work of the Welsh ^Ik Museiutu it 
states: ^Thii Wehn irndanve will be followed wkh tbc greatest 
int^t and wc hope that it will point die way to the simibu 
museum for England wbkh wc have long advocated, though we 
recognise that in present condiriom rhere con be no praspiTCt of 
cftabliihiiig a new musctim with public funds and that there is no 
one single irndtudon which would be the natural sponsor—or 
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even fosfer'-parrnt—of 2 Rslk Muiffoni.. Mt^mrime we think it 
Joirable ihic pl:im should be laid for the collection of fnaterial 
to fo™ the nuckui of 3 Folk Mnscum laftrr (pp. 43 f), 

2 . /?efiJpriJiwji3liPiif 

The ncccssiry for cotnincticifig work 00 the csdiblisbinciit of a 
natioiu] museum, with possible hratichcs ai a later datCp is of 
ciLcepdoiuI iiul growing urgcnc)' because of the impetus given 
hy tne Utc war to the disappearance of the objects and traditions 
w'ith which such a niiocum ought to be coRcemed- The need is 
even more urgent tban is pleaded in the Standing Commissioirs 
Report, Fickfw'orfcets stress the bnnwdiaie necessity of saving 
perishable objects such u farm carts and wiggons (now^ being 
ofTcred for £iewood at a pound or thirt)' shillings each), carriages, 
heavy agdcutrutal implemenu, windmills, and so on. As road 
devefopments take place and houshig problems case so will the 
neccssiry oi preserving early cottages arise as it already started to 
do before 1939. Much has been Irrevocably lost. 

3, S^itpe 0J Miiuum 

The proposed museum should be concerned primarily with 
l^lish cnltutt, but should maintain mall comparative cohectioni 
from the other parts of the British Isles, wi dose liaison with 
corresponding musenms in WalcSf Srodand. Northern IrcUtld 
and perhaps Eire; it should also set out to cover the comparative 
ethnology of all Buropean peoples thus hlling the mote senous 
gaps in the edinographicaJ study of the peoples of the w^oHd by the 
national miisciiEns in London. 

A dindaiiiental prerequisite of such a museum b that its 
appioaeh should be strictly scientific and speciScally ethnographi¬ 
cal and should thus be esseuDally diiierenc from that of the 
Victoria and Albert Museurti aud+ to a lesser extent^ of the SdctiCc 
Museum, but more in Ibe wilh that of the Bridsh Museum. 

As a general rule, only objects of later date than the accession 
of Henr)^ VII (14155) should be accepted for inclusion bl the 
col Actions, objects of earlier date being considered to come 
within the scope of archaeology. 

4. jVfiifjc 

U has been suggested that the names * Folk Musconi+' ^Museum 
of Folic Culturcp or * Museum of Popular An and Tradidom/ 
ibould be avoided in favour of ^Tbe Museum of English Life and 
TraditioiUp' which might, ai 1 shorter dtic, become known as 
'The English Museum/ 

s. Ttfiipirriiry H'-iyr and MfMs 

It u unlikely diat the Govcmmmt would embark on any 
ambiLusus scheme ai the present dme, pamcnlariy La view' of the 
Standing Commiteion^i rccorumcndatiom as to precedence for 
work in national museums. It is therefore suggested that a scheme, 
formed on modest Lines, be started Lniicpendendy and somewhat 
unconvendonally forihwuih, 10 be built up on a more ambitious 
scale ;it some firturc date. The need for collecting, preserving, 
cataloguing and storing material is the most pressing. Display can 
follow in its time. 

6 . Timporofy A^fomitundatmi 

Obtaining of storage space in the rooms and outbuildings of 
some large house w ithin easy reach of London^ and out of the 
smoky arcap to act as a tcri™rary headquarters and repository', 
and the raising oi funds from philanthropic sources and by- 
public appeal, arc [hought to be a first step towards a solution of 
the problem. About Eve other houses or ports of housci ^aced 


around England would also be needed. These could be used as 
regional tepcstorics and might ultiniaady become broaches of the 
rmiseuju for regional exhibition purposed. In addition to saving 
expense tm the transport of specimens they would serve 10 evoke 
local mthusbsni for the project. 

7. CfllkrtPdfJ 0/ SpefcinKiis 

[n vievr of the progressive disippcannce of suitable specimeni, 
it is proposed to ciroiiariie provincuil tnuseums acquaindng them 
of the scheme and sijggcsting that they should set aside from their 
own collections, or collectp any duplicate material suitable in their 
view fbf the new nanonil museum. Liaison should be established 
with all interested bodies including existing national nmseums. It 
is rhoughc that during the carryutlg-ont of post-war re-arxangc- 
mcnl programmes much material will be brought to light more 
suited to the Museum of English Lile and Traditions than to 
local collections. It might even be a welcome solution to the 
storage problctns which confront DiitciOfS and Curators of 
museums in London and the provinces. 

Apart from gathering together and co-ordinating material 
whi^ is already stored in musenmsp in private coUectCprs’ hands, 
or is ofFcrcd in die normal way, collecting should also take place in 
the field. Farm buildings should be searched for old agH^tural 
implements and there is a wealth of matedal to be collected among 
disappearing industiicsp trades and crafts in both towm and country. 
Ctmimes need preserving. Where possible, and advisable* 
complete windmilUr fimn buildings, and cottages should be saved 
and stored to be ro-erected ai it>me later date in the open-air section 
of the museum^ Provision should be made for eHc Collection of 
plans^ l^otographs and other records of buildings and objects 
which it is otherwise impractkable to preserver 

JJ, Qr^inii. 7 dlien 

In the first instanccp only a small staff would be required. Con¬ 
sisting of administrative officers* trained in cihnography. and of 
lecbmaans to supervise the collecting, prnervingp recording and 
icotage of material. The headquarters should be iti the central 
repository' near Lotidmi. but tnetnbers of the stalT w-ould be 
required to undertake work in Other parts of England. Minttnum 
requirements would be: 

Director {who should preferably live in or neat the central 
repoiitory) 

Assistant Curator (prefrtrably with skill b draughtsmott- 
ship) 

Sccretary'-Aceouniaiic 

Librarian (rcsMmihlc for bcuvks, MSS,, photogtaphs, 
cmematogTaph iSimSr gramophone records, d;c) 
junior Asdstani 
Phoiograptier-Techiucian 

a Technidans (for treatment and repair of spcciinens} 

2 Building Staff (carpenters and joiners, avaikblc to be sene 
out in the field to remove and pack heavier objecfa) 
Caretaker-cleaner for each of ccuttol and local repositories 

Essential equipment would be a motor van, storage shelving 
and cupboanh, library sbelvu^, photographic studio, and office, 
laboratory and workshop equipment. 

9. fumre Peliey 

For a period of beiwecn five and ten years it might be necessary 
10 coniine the aedvines of the new museum organfradon to the 
collection, pcesetvation, Tccorduig and storage of objects in its 
tempanry premises. As condidotu became easier, some Urge 
house of att^rectutal and historic interest, within easv access of 
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London^ a.Tid with its suiroundnig land (a minimtuti of 2jdo 
might be made ^v^lable or pamodcdly otFcxrch as a pcrmAHett^ 
bDmc for die Museum of JEnglish Liie and Traditions and its 
open-air section. Regioml branches could be opened u the 
opportunity arose. When this stage of ia devctopmenl lus been 
reached it u to be hoped that the whole schenic may have attained 
Governmental support though, in view of the tmeonventionahty 
of its work, it should be given as niueh independence and trecdoni 
of acdoQ as is reasonably possible. 

Ancient Mining nnd Mccalliirgy Comtciittee- -'I iM/e 
by H. W, Co^^fihstK F^S.A.^ Cftaim^n 
Shortly after the end of the -late war+ the Ropl 
Anthropological Insdmic formed a committeej, with 
rcpmeniadvcs of various branches of science cortcertiedr to 
investigate various problems of ancient mining and mctalturgy, 
and this committee is at die service of archacoto^isrs and others 
who wish for asshtance upon such problems, it is also very' willing 
to advise excaviton concerning the technology of metal loob 
and other artifacts, and in certain eases to carry oui complete 
analyses of such material- 

One of the most crucial rrobletni in the study of the develop¬ 
ment of technology md applied science is the estrcnc to which native 
copper was used in prehiitoric timesp and how fur the discoveries 


of its propcrrics of malleability and fusibility preceded chat of the 
art of extracting copper from its ores. It is generally admitted that 
nati ve copper was used before smelted copper Indeed, one school 
holds that early nietal-usuig cultures were dependent upon naiive 
copper for a conaiderable time* so that there would be phases 
in uitclligeni metallurg)' (apart fooni a supposedly still earlier 
phase in whkh, is in pn^olumbian North America, copper wai 
worked cold as a superior kind of stone). We badly need data to 
decennine how far cultures using only native copper preceded 
those using the smelted copper, but this is bound up wdth a further 
problem, namely the best method of dascingutshing the native 
copper from meta! derived &om oxidised ore. 

These questions are not easy to in^er and as it seemed most 
necessary^ to dear up such an unsatisfactory^ position, the Com¬ 
mittee started to iiivcsiigate the problem and have issued a 
prelimifiar)' report [lOc Man, 194K J and 17). In a measure this 
report cleared the ground by stating the dilFicuirie^ to be over¬ 
come. In order to mike further progressp a large body of material 
must be examined, md tlicreforc ardueologista are ^td to 
advise the Secretary of the Committee {Miss S. Benton, F.S.A,, 
Ci'O Royal Anthropological lnsd.ni re, 21, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.l) of material from early cultures of which they hive 
knowledge, or which they could set^d for eximination and 
report. 



SHORTER NOTES 


Physical Anthropology in the Netherlands Aud Nether- 
laods Indies sifice 19J9, By Dr. A,J- t'im Bork-F^elik^npu 
Rijydi Imiiiuie JIt ilte AiiisierdarH 

For various rtasom no fcpon was made on war-time 
acdvidcs in the Netherlands or in me East or West Indies on the 
occasion of the mcedng in England in 1946 of the Permanent 
Council of the International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. I am gUd to be able to correct the omiision 
for physical andiropolog)-. 

In the Netherlands in i9j^ there had been set up a Foundation 
for the Study of [he Population, in the Reebimed Zuiderzee 
Polders. The authorities have reclaimed or arc in process of re¬ 
claiming nearly the whole of the Zuiderzee,^ and the FouticUtioti^ 
purpose is to carry^ out anthropological investigation in the new 
lino, k has alio studied, partly from skeletal materiah the inhabi- 
tants of two small islaucb which were about to be joined up to one 
of the pidert. This work has been based on comideradonj which 
arc to be found, for iiutancc, in the paper read to the Permanent 
Coimcil ar Oxford by Siolyhwo (Man, 1946, 75). The Founda¬ 
tion carried on in w^ork through the first years of the war, and 
special mention should be made of Dr. de Froc and of some of his 
Students, as well as of Dr, Louise Kaiser, who is connected with 
the Foundation and works at a special laboratory of phonetics. 

As a result of work started before the war there appeared an 
uuportant tfvatiie on the populations of Bali and Lombok and 
al$o an article on prehistoric skulls of the island of Suniba, both 
from the hand of Kldweg de Zwaan; and I compiled a supple^ 
niem to his bibliography of ihe Ease and West Indies, pubfished 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute for the Indies. 

At Leyden University the Department of Anatomy carried on 
anthropological invcstigarions of various kinds. Much work ww 
done on the mass ol data collected by Esther VrokJage during his 
travels in Timor and Roics; the material cm dus inhabitants ot 
Bdu fTimor) tt being dealt with by Professor Bai^e, and »nie of 
hia publications have already appeared; an iiuportaat thesis by 
Lunmen on the population of Dawan (Timor) has been 


published; and Professrir Dankmeyet is treating the data on 
Manggami (Flores). Dankmeyer also published at the end of 1947 
m article on the fingerprints of Amcan pygrnlcs and negroci 
coltetccd by Julien before the war. Lammers Marred an extensive 
exunination of the anthropological characteristics of school- 
ehildrcQ at Leyden. In the laboraton' study has begun of the 
hetrdity of fingerprinti. 

Rents contimuhl his study of frnprpriJiEs in the Netherlands 
Indies and in June., 1946, published nis results on asymmetr)'. hi 
coEaboradon with Maselaiid he has completed an invesugatiotl, 
ai yet unpubbshed, of fingerprints at the Dutch s^lUgc of Wouw. 
Shortly after the libenuion he left for the East [ndies and lectured 
on anthropology at the enicrgcnc)^ university at Batavia^ He has 
now renimed m the Nethetlands, bringing with him an anthropo- 
iogkii) collection. 

Besides his w^ork on the Zuiderzee polders, de Ftoc was 
engaged in the designing of new instruTnenis, some of which 
have been publilhcd., and in studies of conatitudon, anihropo- 
gcncsis, pigmtnradon, growth^ fuigerpriiiis and lines of the hand^ 
and general anthropolc^* He has rtcetiily publisbcd a book on 
aiitbropobiology. ^me of his students carried out research under 
his supervision or in collaborarioti with him; one of them, 
Huizinga, has writtim a thesis on the cephalometric connexion 
between relatives in the first degree. 

During the occupacion various publi^en brought out series of 
popular sdenrifre booklets^ and among the contributors vi'crc 
KJeiweg de Zwaan and Bijlnier (who is now in Java). Fublicarion 
of the anthropobiologiul magazine j^vmrf at Twriecflur, edited 
by the genecicur Sirks, ceased in 1941 and is utilikcly to be 
resumed. 

The idciiEific work of Julien in Africa was interTupred by the 
war> but he w» able to go to Portugal in 1945 and ro southern 
Morocco in 1946. He rennned in the spring of 194^ from an 
expedition to East Africa during which he collected various 
anthropological daia^ particularly on blood-group distriburionj, 
indudi ng those of rhe Rhesus factor. 
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StcEmic Oppcnbcimf wi Jow of Rudolf Miftin, hid cstabliihcd 
hcndf UnriJit before the ’war, and is now ’WOititte there again 
after being dopoitcd and ipending a period it tbe Thctesicnstidt 
ooncenlndna camp. 

The Ncdcrlandsch Nadonail Bureau voof Aaichropologic 
continued its acdviiiei aicer 1940 ^ hut faund it advisable to suspend 
fbcm some two yicm kter, as happened to numoous sodedcsi 
wliick remained in being without doing 4 nv visible w^ork. Thus 
Pcofessor KJciweg de ZwaiOt who had founded the Bureau, 
silendy resigned as Chairman in 1944 , and was succeeded hy 
Professor Ahem Kappers^ who died tmestpectedly in i 94 tS, his 
place being taken in 1947 by Dr. Julicn. ihe BureaUp which had 
conic inio existence as the Dutch branch of the Instituc inter- 
mtiona] d'Anthropolt^ at Paris, hardJy lived up to the statutes 
as such; rhe present committee is therefore cotistdefing their 
alteration to bring them more into line with practical coilditiona, 
and plans ue being nude for a fusion berweeu the Bureau and the 
older NederLandsche Anchropologiichc Veteeruging^ 

Ln 1919 a plan was made to establish an anthropological 
museum in Amsterdam shrular to the Mus^ dc i'Homme in 
Paris, but without the ethnological d^altitiatt so as to avoid 
competitiott with exisnng muscunu. The new' museum, which 
must he considered a daughter instinidon of the Bureau, received 
a Icgacj' on Liberadon Day, bur unfammately tmia arc too 
difhedt to start building or furnishing itp though ics anthropo^ 
logical and pErhistotic coUecdons and its library az? being 
increased in the meantime. 

From a hisiortca] point of view, it may be of interest to record 
the eirorts which some anthropologists made to save the lives of 
Jews* who, when thc>' daimed fo have been unjustly registered as 
non-Arv'an^ w^ere entitled to appeal to a spodal enemy instanoe for 
the purpose. The case would be defoidcd by a lawyer w^ho 
coltecrcd all the evidence in order to clear up the ^niistmdersiand' 
ing *; ihe occupying power also expected to And an anthropo- 
logk^ report m the file. In these ewes an 'Aryan* placed biitKlf 
at (be disposal of the jew^ pretetiding to be bis namra! father or 
brother, and the examinadem was mtendifd to show tlut the 
resemblance was greater m him than to the lawful fother. Hdw 
much value these reports had cannor be accurately said, because 
the lawyers also took great trouble co make their arguments 
conclusive. It will be mteresting to know whether other occupied 
countries - adopted similar expedients. A treatise was also w'riftcn 
expUminc that the Sephardim were nor Jews according to 
anthiopology+ Extraordinary' ’wm the behaviout of a Gematt 
anthropologist of great repute who was in the Ncdicrlandi in 
1943 , He pretended to cJCamine lews for that same pnrposc, even 
giving icstructions to the Duteb atithropologtHs. It is a knowTi 
&ct chat he charged the Jews considmble sums of money, 
whezeas it was abo known that the Jews were not allowed to have 
money in their possession; the Dntch* of course, made no change. 
Their exammation was most carefid, but the record was not 
always strictly ickndfic. 

Ln April, 194!^, a request was made to a Dutch anthropologist 
by lomeotic who needed a certilicace to the effect that he was of 
tvDn-Semitk ancestry for immigration to a South American slate. 
This underliues the need for a commissLon on nutters of race 
dberimmation such as has been mtablished by the Lnterrudonal 
Congress of Anthtopologtcal and Eilmological Sdetircs mcetiug 
at Brussels last nnnmer. 

Before the war andiropologica] researdi was carried on at two 
rcELtres in the Dutch East ludki: one was at the medical school at 
Batavia with Professor Mijsberg as leader, the other canristed of a 
group of medical men living in Suznatra who had been interested 
in the work by Maasland (not to be confused with Mascland, 
meniioiicd above). In the first injiatLce Maasknd had worked cu 


bluod-gfouping. The J.ipancsc iiuui bear respounbility for his 
death from exlkusfion during the occupation, tvhkh is a great loss. 
With the presmt improvefneni of the situation in Indonesia wc 
may expect diat his last manuscripts may yet be found. 

It Avas luturat that we had ro await the defeat of the Japanese for 
news of ’W'hat had taken place in the Indies during the preceding 
years, k was then learnt that Mijsbctg had read a paper at Jk 
P rehistoric Cotigress in Singapore on a neolithic lower jaw fiom 
the Straics Settlements (Guah Kepah) and had also publishdi a 
paper on the Toala question. He, for his part, heard for the first 
time that two of his suidies on the body length had been published 
in the Netherlands. Mijsbetg has now remmed to the Netherlands 
bringing an important rolicction of tecdi with liim; he has suc¬ 
ceeded Pn^fessor van. den Btock as head of the Depamnent of 
Anatomy at Utredal Utii^tfsity- 

Among Mijsbeig's co-workci^ one may tnennon Miss Kners, 
who til 1937 went on a research trip to Suiuba, Flores^ Timor 
and Celebs; at the outbreak of w^ar she was engaged in working 
up (his material. She was energetic enough to finish her manu¬ 
scripts during her stay in the eonocntFarioii camp, and managed to 
keep them Out of the hands of the Japanese. After her retutn to 
the Necherlands the publicaticin was issued hy the Royal Institute 
for the Indies. 

Others ’w^ho retiifned fooin the Indies were Nieuwxnhuis and 
van Beukcring; the former collected a nuts of nutcfial ou the 
inhabiiaiitsof theTengger {now publuhcd) and the latter had with 
him a manuscript on me Mentiwei people, a study which was due 
to Maasland^s infiucncc. In 1947 he pubibhed diis cxcrfleni thesis, 
and has since paid another visit to the bdics. 

Brouwer, who does not belong to the above groups of workers, 
has arrracred attendon before with his treadse on Alor; he joined 
in 1937 the Royal Dutch Gi-ographici] Socicty^^s expedition to 
Nrw Cuiiica. At the outbreak of war he ivas busy working out 
data of 1,500 individinls [600 women). The prccaunons be took 
to ptevent the Japanese seizing his nope* wete in vain, and their 
los is to be gicady regretted. He confined in prisoncrHjf-war 
camps tn Burma and Siani+ and afterwards returned tctiiporaiily to 
the Netheilanck, where he worked on skeletal niaterial from Papua. 

Palzontolagjcal anthropology^ w^as hot the concern of the 
above^iendoncd centres but was in the care of Dr+ von 
Kocfiigswald at Bandung. It became known only in 1945 that 
shortly before the Japazidc invasion be had found two fragments 
of jaws w^hich dUferra by their large size from the Pithfianilmpuf 
lemains and were attributed by bim to a female and a male of a 
spcdcs which he named Mr^iunhn^pm Before 

tne catascropbc cajts had been sent to Weidenrdeb* and it was 1 
surprise to leani, after our hberatiDiLp to what far-rcachbg 
condufioits the male specimen led hin^ w^hen considered with the 
large teeth (CijfiiFircprdjroij Uofid) foimd earlier by von Koenig- 
swdd; Wddenrdcb did not regard the female as hommid. After 
having been m a military prisoners" camp, von KocuigswaJd went 
10 the American Alusctim of NatuiaJ History, New York, and lias 
now been made Professor at Utrecht Uaiversify; be brought with 
him to Holland all the original Pitlttfainhrifput finds and the 
collection oFNgandong skulb [Hiimp sc/ixfisij). The discoverer of 
PithecaitiJmpus cfc£fuj+ Dubois, died of old age during the occup- 
tiOD. 

Ln ihc West Indies Proftssor Dtooglccver Exirluyn examiued 
27 Oriana Indians. 

A fow monEhs ago the use of a mobile laboratoty was decided 
upon for the anthropDlopcal examiuadou of the Dutch pt'opic. 
A scientific team which was styd>nng the Rhesus problem, though 
not with the aim primaiity of serving amhrijpology^, was able to 
provide us vriih a preliminary survey of die distriburioD of this 
blood group in the l>utch people. 
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In 1^14* the Pictet L^mgetihi^ueti fund wii noblishcd for m 
anihropotogicil purpose (excavidons]!* 

The vncmcy ciiisra rho [nstiniEc for the tndks iti I 9 J 9 hy 
the FcsLgiutioTi of Kldwcg de Zwian u Professor of Atlthro- 
pology And Prehistory his up to novv been filled only as ^ rhe 
latttr sdence is coneemed, 

Anthropology is otlJy cxcepqomJly carried on in Holland and 
the Indies by special anthropologUt?, most of thisAvork bc^ done 
by mcdicil men or matcfuisti who have anthropological inwfttB- 

^ The worft was bdng earried on in fotir brge poJdcrs when war 
brolcc nut ; one bad already been under cultivation for some years 
and another was completely dry, Sheudy before lilKcatfon ihe 
enemy inujidared tlie polder (ofg,4io acres) by blasting the dyke 
and IcctUig 6oo million eubie metres of water throu^; the land 
Was flooded to an average depth of fisur metTcs, 

^ Czedio-Slovakia ? Cf. Man, 1946* l 

XXIX Intonuitioml Congress of Ameficamats, New York, 
September^ 194P t Firsi Circular 
The XXIX Session nf the tnECfnarional Congress of 
Americanises will be held m New^ York dtiring the week 
beginning y September, r949. The ohjfcctive ot the CongrAi, 
which has met at two-year intervals m European and American 


scientific centres since b the htMoric and scMtific «udy of 
ihe two Ameficaa and their inbahitanrs. The subjects to be con¬ 
sidered at the present session will be the historj^ and exploration, 
the prehistory and afchaDDiogy. the sodal andiropnlogy and 
ethnology, the languages, rhe physical anthropolog>v the human 
eeographyv Aud contemporary social problems of the Amrrkas. 
The sessitm wil! be sponsored by the ViJdiig Fund, Incorporaied^ 
of New York. The Amencan Anthro^logical Association, in 
collaboration with several Other scientific societies of the United 
States, will act as host. Meetings will be held in the lecture rooms 
of the American Museum of Natural History in New York City, 

Sdoitific tnsnnirions inicresied in Americanist subjects aft 
rapectfully reourtted to nominate delegates. Individuals who 
plan ro irteiid uic Congress may cntol in advance as members by 
letter to the International Congress of Amencanists, 14 East 71 
Snort, New York 21, New York, enclosing a cheque made 
payable ro Wendell C. Bennett, Treasurer. The individual 
memberdup foe is $ro-00. Tf mtemationaj currency restrictioixs 
nuke advance payment difficult, die fee may be paid after arrival 
in New York provided membenthip is request in advance. 
Libraries and institutions who wish to receive the published 
procredings of the session should enrol as members of the 
CoagreSs, 

All inquiries ihotild be addressed to the XXJX rntertiaiiotul 
Congress of Amerkanisa, 14 East 71 Stmer, New York 21, 
New York, U^S.A. 
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Kingship »nd the Gods^ A Study of AncLcot Near Eastern 
Religion us the Integration of Society and Nftture. 
By H^nfi fTmikfcrt. VrtiK 0/ Ckk^^0 frew, Cfl3filjri%c 
Unie. Prwj, 194 S, xix, 444, m\d iUu^^ktrts 

This brilliant and excellently written study of the kingship b 
aiideriE Egypt and anriem Mesopotamia is one of the mo¥t iniponani 
cputribuEiDtu to an undcntaiidbg of the ruture of the institudoti of 
kingship which has m been made. Although it treats of the 
institution in countritt where much h known of ^ historical 
development chronology u subordinated to jociologkaJ anaiysu. 
Its purp<o^ W describe and interpret the poarion of the kingship 
in andent Egypt and in aJictcnt Mesopotamia and to compare the 
institution in the two sodcries. tn in ^dogsie the conmion Ccatures 
of Egypriaii and McsopoLiiiikaii kingship are contrasted ivTth 
ftatunn of the kingship of the ancient Hebrews. 

The common and csxTitial quahty of the kingship in Egypt and 
Mmopotauiia is its central posirbii within both the polbcal and the 
cosmological systems of the iw'o societies. The kbg^ip is as 
necessary for the orderly functioning of nature as ii is for be 
orderly funettotting of society, lutura! order and social order being 
diflcTcnt aspecti of an iiicliasivc moral order of the utuvcrac. This 
dogma is more clearly expiTSsed in Egyptian than in Mesopo¬ 
tamian thought; in Egyp^ ^he king is a god among the gods and 
mainrams the divine order, reflected m both the sctjucnccs of tutunc 
and the social structure, b his own right, in Mesopatamia he 
maintains it as a servant of tlic gods. In Egypt be ti a * divine kiug,^ 
in Mcsopo&mij a *pri«t-fcing.^ 

Thu thesis is eUborated m a manner which illumines the political 
and coflnologi^ S^^mcdu not onJy of andent Egypt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, but also of many primitive peoples b Africa and e^whert- 
The book h therefote of first importance for the comparative study 
of primitive kbgdup. The elaboration ccmiisti in showing the 
photil podtinti of the kingship in reUtiem to the tciriioriaJ segments 
of the kb^om, in public ritual, in myrliology, and b the configtira^ 
tiqu of r^gious 

I ani uot competent to express an opinion on the particular inter¬ 
pretations the author pUces on the arcbzobgical, aitisQc, and 


litcfury evidcacea he cilcs- Tiiey are supported by refetences to, and 
quotations Gxjm+ a wide range of leading authorities i n volummous 
notes at the end of the book. \ can^ however, say that the scjcio^ical 
method which the author employs and the manner b w^hich he 
formulates his theoretical concLusioiu enable the student of soda] 
anthropology to pass cosily, as the author himself does, not only 
fioin aLOcient Egypt to andent Mesopotamb but also from these 
societies to primitive sodeties in whim the kingdiip b the central 
insritudon. In usbg material ftom comemporancous African 
peoples the auibor states that his intcrpTetadoni do not in any 
way rest on these extraneous evidences, which are cited merely to 
confirm them* but solely on an aiialysii of the cultura of the ancient 
Near East' which are under review. He u wise to have inserted this 
cauridn, for some of the ethnological hypotheses he makes most use 
of. in partienkr those asciibbg divine or scmt-divbe aitrihutcs to 
kmgs and raiiwuakers in East Abica and those claiming that tattle 
b the same legion. have certain ritual and psychologicai sigmft- 
fiinces, ate still sM&jiidirtr. E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 

The Museum: Its History and its Tasks In Educatton. By 
AJW S Wiitlin. Lmikm [RffUikd^ mtd Ktgan P45m0, 1949. 
Pp. jci% 397* 24 plaia and S text JiguKS. / 7 (Yf ajj. 

This bwk, or essay as k is tenned, is divided into two 
parts. The first dcab with the hisiory of the museum and is a mass 
of illuniiiuting facts. The sccmid parr suggests how the museum 
could play a vital part in the educatioiui and cultural world of 
to-day. TTue whole Ucks the easy, lucid style adopted by the late 
Sir Henry Miers b hb report to the Carnegie United Kingdotn 
Trusfccs 

It is a pity that the author could not have brought her facts up to 
date before pubhshbg her work. For instance, rmrence 9 on pp. 
iSaf., dealiug with folk aiuscuini in Great Britain, should have bem 
checked by the Museums Aisoriation before it w-os printed, to 
incorporate the biest inrormation. One mbees» too, on appreciation 
of the stimulating influence of the Scandinavian museums, particu¬ 
larly ill the treatment of the Ethnographical CoUecrions at the 
National Museum m Copenhagen. There is no nieurion, rithcr, of 
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the Mtu^ Natioual d« Am ct Tnditioiu PopuIaiTH in the Palau 
de Parii. The KuroricHciiscs ind Hbtoric Hoiisc MuscLuns 

ui this CDuntT)' arc purely worthy of mcfition. 

Ir is iiirtcrcsdng to kam that the Ashixiokan Musciititp o[Htiued ui 
l6Sj, Wits probably the earliest ptiblic musoini of Eorupe. 

How rightly the author poinu out that a gteat nuuibcr of 
museum exhibitioim 'oompirable to serap uotebwks' continue to 
c!ti3c| ^hc ibo advoACA impmveitiAib m iitiacum architcenitc, 
Bu[ lee lit hope that poUtieaL aspocn may never guide miucum 
icehiiique iii ihij coLmcry. THOMAS W. BAGSHAWE 

Hiftoire de rAiiu Anterlfiwe, de Tinde et de 1 a Critt, depim 
1« origfnes jusquVu debut du ucotid mlllciiaife. 

By Hro^rsy. Frftifh tnot^taUitn. Pdrii 1947 - 

Pp. 35i« 3 rwupj, )44 i&iJ plrflrc^raplijr phifs. Prirt 

ti^OO Jrfinfi 

ProfeSwr BcdHch Hroifny * of the Charles 1 \t Utii^tTsity in Prague, 
ii best known by his u^iddy accepted dedphemienr of the Hittitc 
^hirroglypliie' iiueriptiojif, and by his work on the cuncEfomi 
archives of the Hirrlie capiral at Boghazkiof. He has also pro- 
potinded a bold and ingenimu interpretation of the inscribed 
amulets Bom Mohcnjodaio and Harappa in the Indus crvilizadOTi, 
and more recently has attempted the truuktion of those Minoan 
tablet! from Knoaos which are pubEshed in Sir Arthur Evans" 
PaiTfffr of MimM fr. He has also devoted much attention to t]>e 
prehistoric philology and ctlmplosy of the Nearer East^ actd «pc- 
eblly nf the Indo-Eumpean-^peaking ^KOplcS- 

Hexe is a clcnely written presentation of Ins general vicw3 on 
early Oriental history down to the seeDttd mdleimiujii. Over large 
periods md rcgioits, it summarizes current knowledge and is very 
w^dl up to date; but the reader must be warned that Professor 
Hrozn^ has many originaJ views ofhu owm iind that he uses them 
with gteac confidence to tnicrprct his encyclcpx>dk knowLcdgCr 

He begins with a rctrospece of discoverin and of the chrono¬ 
logical problems^ where he accepts the lower dates proposed by 
Sidney Smith Ckrctwfcigy] and by Ungrud (.-IrrJi- / 

Ofiftii/ofstftungy Vok XI 11 (]94oE p- 146). He therefore placet 
Hammurabi about 1791-1749 d.c., Sargon about 140O and the 
founder of tbe first dynasty of Uruk abc^i i^QO: with the caurkm 
that further redunious may be nccessiry (^. B6hJ, A'ipijf ffjmjrtutdifiiH 
Anistcidam^ 1^5}- 

A summary of palaeolithic ;md neoEthic discoveries in Palesiinc 
leads to the earliest periods in Mewpntamia—at TeU-Halif and EJ 
Obcid, then at Umk and Jemdet-Nasr. Hrozn^ derives die Sume¬ 
rians from Asia cast of the Caspian,, with oifshoots into Armenia 
and pastern Ada Minors they include from the First, he thinkj, 
two disrinei physical typ«, long-headed and round-headed—the 
bner perhaps superimpo^ on abori^m of" Mediterranean^ type, 
but drived from central Asb like those of Arutolbr Later, both 
Smites in Wetiem Asia, and Hainitcs in Africa, spread from the 
same Asiatic cradicr 

This is all mther spccularivc. Mote definite is the role assigned to 
the "Clwpian' and 'Caucasian^ peoples {ch_ with die Spanish 
Ibcriani linked philologicaily with those of Ckucasui^ and 
names seattered from Kaiaksian to Kish and to Kinh^r (Alaja- 
£yuk) in Amtolta. These lopographica] points might well buttress 
such a thesis, od]ervi.'ise established: they arc but slender foundation 
for it. 

The map is thus spread for the ‘first mignitions' and especially 
for the apparttkifi of Indu-Eumpeam, long-licaded folk from the 
Kirghiz steppe. Similar migratiOEU from central Ask to the £asr, 
to America, Polynesia and Anuralk are noted m passing. 

Tbe outline of Mesopotamku dynastic history front about 
J900 zi.C. to Hamniurabt (c, i7$0 ».C.)^ and of Sumerku and 
Accadun culmrr, follow^ conventional lines. But fresh ground h 
broken for the Hittites and Subanans, Indo-European invaders of 
Arutolij early in the third millennium. The convenient distTnetion 
between ^zuneifottn" Himtci in the secorwl milleniuum, and 
'hieroglyphic" liitiites from about i joo 10 b.cl^ is somewhat 
blurted by rhe artrLbutioii to 'hicroglypLIc^ Hiniies of the engraved 
amulets of Mohenjodaro, which are dated abmit 1500 n.q. Where 
had the "hieroglyphic* Hittites oonccakd themselves and then: 


script during the thousand years which mtervened, indiwUng the 
whole period of the ^ mneifomi" Hirrires? Or should the Indus 
VaUey culture be dated lower? This summary of Hittitc history and 
civilization k the most valuable pan of the book: and it is largely 
drawl] from Hmzn^^s owu work He brings the Hittites from the 
steppes by the route between Caspian and Caucasus—not, as is 
soTnerimes supptjsed* by way of the Mjaimara region—though thdr 
language belongs to the western or renfUMr division of Indo- 
European speech- He distinguishes between invaders and indigenous 
dements ui AnaxoLa, and between the Indo-European ndsAili 
buguage^ and the ("Ltivian') of Arizava in fric south-east— 
Ciikia and Lsauria—which the niiLj/p Hittites regarded as inferior. 
Eurcher east again stand the Hurri peoples of nocthem MHopocaniia 
(Osrhocne) and the The HiQutf thinks^ may be of 

more easterly origin, and rebted to tbe iWtfrtdd and krer Mcdcs. 

All the above arc mvealL-d in the runeirorm archives of Eoghax- 
kioi, the Hittitc capital on tbe plateau. The hkroglyphk mscriprioiu, 
which begin ^bont 15J0 B,'C,p and go on at Carehemish and other 
Syrian sites frl! about 717 b.c,, arc assumed to have a long previous 
histoty' (al above) in a common fatherland of Hittites and Proto- 
Lndkm, Only the discovery of some earlier testi can support this 
bold guess. The latter rcsurrertiori of ^hieroglyphic’ Hittites is 
attributed to the destruction of the Semitszed 'cimciforni’ regime by 
tbe uortheni nations iutruding into Anatolia about izoo h.c. The 
chapters [XIV and XV} on the history and culture of the Hittites 
summarize the vast amount of iiil!t.>rfrLation eJttracted from the 
cuneiform archives. 

Thus far^ Hroan^’s hktory^ follows and In some respects ertpaiids 
the textbook accounts □!' the Ancient East. The tetnainder of the 
book is more speculative. Tbe stone amideti of the Indus Valley 
cities, Mohenjo^rp and Harappa, bear reprsentations of buUs, 
elephants and other aitiiuals and scenes, accompanied by shon 
inscriptions in linear characters some of which resemble Hittitc 
■biefOglyphs/ though not very closely. They have been supposed to 
be ow'Eiers" names. Relying on Hittite vocalkarions, Htomj^ 
rendcti tliem as mines of deities^ and regards the Mimals as votive. 
Some of the deitiei he ideutifii;:^ w^ith Hittitc gods. It may be noted, 
however, how often b audctit languages tbe names of deities form 
an essential patt« or almotf the whole, of personal names: afro that a 
whed-^sp^ sign—very comuKsn as an iiutial on die amulets-^k 
ititerptcted by Hroznf himself as "seal of. ..." Do deidcs have 
scalier their votaries? The immense chxonotogicaJ interval 
between the date here assigned to Mohenjodaro and the earhest 
Hittite hieroglyph seab has been noted already. But the scant^^ 
evidence for Mohenjodaro—s^ery few of these inscribed amulets arc 
from Sumerian Sites—b lusufficiefit to establish a date, in the 
absence of the anmDcrpati evidence of Mesopotarnian imports on 
Indus Valley lites: and even the stratigtaphieal evidence for the 
aniulets Qu Sumetkn rites- is not %'^cry satiifactory. Thus dated —(ov 
what if if worth—die Lrtupdoit of ^hieioglyphic" Hkfcttes into the 
Indus Valley is regarded as having long preceded that of the 
■ ^uscrit' Lndo^Europcins of the fifreenlh century. 

Finally, there is the problem of Crete, presented especially by tlie 
Minoan system of writing. Hnoany^ has alneady indicted hii belief 
that Crete and the i€gcan were populated from Alia Minor^ and 
this is quite likely, though Auatulkn long-heads caruiot be disiui- 
gulshed from "Hambk,’ and Anatulian brOaddieads only become 
common either ip Crete or in die /Egean rather late in the Bronze 
Age, and rather locally, Moreover, the earliest cuEutCk both in Crete 
arid in the Cydadrs, is not Anatolian at all, but akin to late neolithic 
types on the Syrkn coasts in Sidly, Sardinia and Spain: Aiiatoltan 
techniques of pcrtiery appear gradually during the Bronze Age^ (t 
cannot thertfoK: be assumed that the earliest language here was 
Anatolku^ tJiough a la^e number cpf the pte-Helleuk pbce-iuma 
are of Wed Auatolku types. 

Even more over-simplified is the asscrtiDn, based on an obscure 
pasiagc in die amu.ls or Sargon of Accad about an advcnluie ovei- 
sea, and a "country of lead/ that he ctabluhed an Accadlau 
"colony^ in Crete, and worked the silver mines of Attica^ aitd that 
roniequcntJy Semitic plaee^namcs and other words may be expected 
in Cretan documents, Mesopotimkn cylinders are exceedingly rare 
in Cnetep and relatively late; and the foreign eoutacts of Crete 
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ihroughout the Brui»c Age w almosc wholly vwth Egypt, not 
with Anatnlu. Even the unique 'Ph^sioi Diik* u rclited rather to 
Mnopotimup pictognmu Ltiaa to my Hittiic * hieroglyphs, ' 

All thh is npt A venry good background for the tr^irul^tion of the 
Kikhsuo tablets in Ihxir Cretan scripts. Moreover, nn|y 1 tenth of 
these have been published, and H reranJ is not very well acquainted 
with tile linear signs, in hisTTcent detailed papcirs Ln^^rfft ri'* OriitfUM, 
Vots. XIV and XV- ThoLigh he rejects die very probable af^llirion 
of the Cypriote SylUbary of dassi^ diim to the Minoan script, he 
accepts Kvcml eqiiafioni with the Cypriote signs as- starting point 
for his phonetic Tendctbigs of the odds many comparisotis 

with Hittite MikfoglyphsH' the earliest known e3!amplei of which 
ar-e no earher than the MinOm lineir md. assumktg that the 
sign groups on the tableU are pbco-najnes, cLiboraies an amazing 
topography of Cretan and ,^^eaii intercourse. The more probable 
view.% that the sign groups are personal names, as their places in the 
formula: would suggest, lie rejects without diwmssiDii: but dien, there 
is no such wealdi of prc-Hellcnic personal uaiiirs for liis purposc- 
To fadJitate Lranscri[:4ion, he die smie phonetic vaJwi: to 

several different signs, and regarib some of die signs, most (requ^m 
IS inuials hi groups^ as aymbols for 'Isoly pU«,^ Vadmiimtrative 
centre/ and the like. 

In one of cb^ Cietaii ugn-groiips Hromy detccti the plaec-oanie 
and this kte loose a flood of learned tecointrucriois of 
the history of the Ahhiyara In htmiie annals, who have bom 


identihed with the ' Aduems’ of Homer, Companion of the Creek 
pbce-fiamc —not yet found, haW'cver+ in the Minoao 

tablets—with the titc excavated by Woolley cm the lower 

Otomes^, aJid of die aakivation of saJHSton in Crete and in Cilieia— 
the lo^ is that of Huellen—leads co the dcrivaiicin of the * Creto- 
Bcbsgian' population from soudt-CM Anatolia and Nutrh Syria, in 
the tatter part of die third millennium. Tliis is nowhere correlated 
with hli earlier West Anatolian source for Cretan and v^gcan 
peoples. A similat suggesdort w'as made by Ikloch about iK9c>, but 
withoui adequate support- Hrotriy^ promisei to develop hi* views on 
Crete in a subsequent Iwik. For the ntoment, one may suspend 
judgment, and prcsi urgently for some facts. From this reviewer^s 
knowledge of the unpublished archives of Knossos, thctc is little 
coiiljnuarjoii to be expected from them. 

in getierah HroimJ’s book jUiutnies—not for the Ersi time—the 
risks of intensive philological audy, uncoordiiuted w itb eihiiol^y 
and archjeology- Without alteinpriag cqnatitHis beiwccu language 
and material cultiifo, there arc many pninw ai which the strati- 
graphical record precludes some very tempting comparuoni. 
And ir must olsvays be rcmeiribcted tliai arclutological inatetial at 
all events consists of origmab, iitiinutabk across che ages, and 
straight from the hand of die niiker; whereas st>i4tids and words, 
once 5pt;Jten. vanish In rhe air, and have to be tccovcrcd through 
Mgns and Symbols of various dcgreci of acctimcyi^ ai least in pre^ 
alpbabctk dnios. JOHN L. MYRES 
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A House in Ball. By Colin AlrWii'f. (Gof/onre)^ I&47. 

214, m^siilrjlrd. Pnii l 3 i. 

The author spent five years in Bali* stuJpng and record¬ 
ing its music. Tlic book throws some UKidciitij light on the 
customs and ideas of the Balinese^ but is mainly cemtrerned wirk the 
way in w'hich dancers^ singers ind musicians are drained and their 
pciiomiancrs orgnnaed. Whaievcr may h^vc been the ease in 
former times, all thu is now x matter rather of fishion than of 
custom, ajui the Oishions s^ry' from vUkge to village. Butedoni, 
quarTcISn or the lick of a coiiipctcni leader niay catisc a tillage to 
cease its j^erfomianccst later to revive them under a teacher from 
outside. 

Tlic ihcnies of die dancet arc all tntlitioiialH and the niusii: has ^ 
be adapted to them, but there are individual composen, who acraij!i 
a local relcbriiy. Whether m performers or merely as sptvtarors, the 
Balinese find music and dancing a subject of absnrhitig iiirerert. 

t RAGLAN 

Art in Ccniiwl Celebes, VoL VI. By ITit/lcf Kmdi'm {td. Afrj. 
TVfM Kmidtm iwd Henry C^Arn^ur.^ 

AUiirfim, 19+4. Pp. .XI'IJ, 44*. Tjnfft 6# pl^fS, 17I tfXi JjptfTJ 
*irtJ 4 iWilpJ 

The sixth volume in the kHcs 'Ethnographical Studies in Celebes 
by Walter Kaudem coveri the applied art of the Paloe, Paso and 
Koto Toradja tribes of C'cntral Celebes, It h hvMdy iflujttated 
throughnut the text and aci appendix wiib Une drawings and culour 
plates. The colour plaies. deal with the paiiiicd, blocfc-pfintcd, 
appliqned and embroidered bast aTid coiron cloihs used for garments 
ajid it is in this group that dsfeorative art tearlies its lugbesi srandard- 
Mcn*s head clothi cylindrical garments used alio for carrying 

purposes by both men and women (fciicflWfji w^onicifs tntucs 
{ftj/dl), some head bands and soskei ace almost eniirely covered with 
paTtents. The designs are chiefly geometneaJ vnih a few conventional 
motives having some signiflcance, c.^. buflajo horns. The gtouaid is 
often divided info Bclds, each with its special pattern^ and the 
colours used are crimson, lilac, yellow* green, with black. 
pktiu con supply all the coloun, bur atidmc dyes arc novr obtainable 
in the COMt towns and their me is increasing. 

Carving and engraving on w^ood* bamtw, gourds and horti is 
second in imporfante; btiHalo horm, phaUic motives arid a few 
loomorphs adom temple posts, doors, w alt plaiiks and the ends of 
toflf diioglcs^ Roughly shaped human figurei are used in temple 
ceremoninrs and amoiii^ other sacrmloul s^ptwes arc the woo^n 
masks (pcmfii), which the Poso Totadja fasten to the parcel coiifrainiTig 


the cleaned bones of the dead. Hilts and sheaths of knives a ^td swords 
made of wood and bamboo are oiieii hnely carved with cemven- 
dnnal designs and, DceasiuniUy, plant forms. Spate discs not permit 
liuLUSsion of such work as plaiting vegetable tibres into baikm, 
head rings and scat mats; or the making of ritual ligiirei. {fdjoirk) 
and objects. 

The cOmparithrL' seedon is not as full as the author intended, 
but such patterm as tbe buiraJo head and the iVmale flgure betw^cen 
the honis of a bull are tmcc^d to Indian mythology, whilit the folded 
applique technique lias m prototype in Shan, Kachin and Mjao 
spedmem. Esaniples fioiii the Sararin collection and from Adriani 
and Kruyt liave been included by the author to make hb survey os 
cdmplcte as poKcibk ami arc therefore of great value to rtudeutt of 
pciniitivc art. LAURA E. START 

Uganclc Mythology; A Study of its Leading Motifs, By 
yuliurt UkcTWfiiww. Nfii* HutYfi {Yfflc Unh\ Fftst) and Limdmi 
{DxfurtT L>fiV. Pivjt), Pp, 3cj^i\ MO* iltmtiatfd. Pria- 

Si .?5 

This is actually a study of One iiiocil only, that known as the 
' Building Saga/ In dib myth Baal, having iiiarrkd thcce bridei, ii 
anadoui to a house* but is picventcd by tus enemies, who ate 
headed by Mot. He sends ro hii sister Arut, a;^dug her to obtain 
permkriou for him to build from Jiis father £1, ai^ also for help 
against Mor. She b successful in both, and Baal sends for the master- 
buflder Hayin, w'ho builds him a house of gold and silver. 

There are tinmeroilv ctbsCuritiH in the $tozy, and some of thoc 
the author seeks to elucidate by making 5 chcilat)y% bin nedc^rily 
tentative^ enietidatiotis to the rraiidatiom of ViroUeaud and othets. 

He poioii out (p. 87} the resemblance bctw^ecti the last part of the 
myth ood the rcory of Solomoi/s temple. 

His repeated me of the term ' folklore Vtn discussing these priesily 
texts seems unwarranled. RAGLAN 

Kueds and Kurdbcaii. By .drjkdi S^fasliW, LcHii!ik 7 U {HiWiHU 
fVriS), 194ft. 1^. 106, u^^k 4 «d-pqp(T maps. 

Prke 75. 6 d. 

This little bock ptovida an excellent introduction to the 
three thousand years of history that form the background to 
present-day Kuidbh natkimlum. Though frankly propaga^idbt it is 
solidly ha^ in niature emditioii aud it pleasantly Bee from the 
crude exaggerations of fact that so oflen dbhguie pcilkica] yiciamre. 

For anyone with some knowledge of the confiued ethnography 
of the Kurdbli region the book b haghly tantalizing. It u clear from 
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fooinotcs ind pj^siiig Ktcfcnccs that the acuhor kai a tciHy icdiiiate 
knov^'ledge ol' bii toitcruU but a concrete preientatloii of ^ data 
is lackii^. An mtioEJtcd ntap whith deEii^ io scale and territory 
ail the dhtfereui Kuidiah 'tribal' gtoujM mcfUioQcd by the axtthar 
would have been inv-aliiable- Ai k ti, the axidixopologut can only 
take rhit benk as a reminder that rhe CKUting ciasri5ca£[Oiis af 


Kmduh tribes, sych ai those of Sykes and Driver {i9ig}, arc 
dne fbr a thorough-gpiiig tevuian in the light of recoil political 
dcvelopnictits and anr iinpTOved undo»tudii^ of die naiiirc of 
tribal eudries- !>:- Safrasrian's book contains nxmiooifl useful 
footnote re/cnojcci but no general bibliography. "Dm: pbocographi 
are artractive but mo few, E- LEACH 


CORRESP 

Tree-Fem Sago. Maji, 1948* 156 

SiH,—The foUowiLLg note bears on Mr. C; K. Stonor's 
arrkk on sago in the eastern Himabyau regioit. 

In SepteitibcTp 1941^^ when at KawnglangJipu in the 
Nung-Iisu coxiniiy at the junction of the Ahkyang and the Nam 
Tamai [E. 9^"' 30^; N. ay"" OO') I recorded a list of subsidiary food- 
Stilus available to ihc local population in times of scardry. Three 
cousmirive Items on my Ikt art a species of fcni tuber; 

a tree fern; vjri—a kind of lago palm," Of the hU t 
tioti further 'Mfnj is cuJtivaccd and is mature after about 50 yean. 
The pith is shredded and the resuldag; fibre s*iakcd and troddeti 
through sieves in running water. The running water carries off a 
fine fiotir which is amenable to cooking in varwis ways/ 1 recorded 
no^ig further abmii lifp. My rccollcttioo is dut it was reported as 
unciilrivarcd-r relatively scarce, and pnocessed in much the same 
oiamicr ai uial^ The long maturadon pericMl of uldi tallies with the 
forty yean givcii by Stonor for his crvc ferns. Simibrly 1 was assured 
that a man platiied for the benefit of his gramidiildren. if this 
siatcnTcnt be accepted it throws doubt on my dcKripdon of u/d/ 
as a ‘sago paLii.' Tliis tcnri appears to be somcw'hat indUcriminatcly 
used b^ by amateur and professioiiaJ boranists with regatd m the 
forests of Burnia arid Assani. Kmgdon Ward (Vn FanheH ilFon>td^ 
i^l) frequently mendotts die presence of sago palms in the Nam 
Tamai area but does, rmt specify the variety ;J- P- Mills on the ocher 
liaiid (iTtf iJrHjfrpra Nc^niSr i^jy, p. ^8) idcurifies die Assam sago 
palm as Cerynra iifrns^ a spo^ mote usually known as the K’ltivl 
pahir The ordinary sago palm of the Nctherlaiidi hidks is AfftrciAy- 
tofu Neither of thoc species saridiw the requirements of the Nung 
trim sifirce each stem of Afrtrejry/ert matures in about twelve years 
while CufyoJd dies altogether after about twenty-five yean (see 
J. H- BurkhiU, A Diriirw^try &f (hr PteJufis iht Miilay 

l^niruu/j^ 

It appean ^erefotu that quite apart fiont the quetrion ot the 
distribution of tree-fern sago-makiug, there is the more general 
problem of tbt boranical idcntifiarioji of other sago-produring 
ipedes native to die area and jocHcly described at 'sago patrns/ 

^'^ncvaepujcf E. R, LEAClH 

Mr. Frankfort and ih# HamJtes. CJ. Man, 1949, 51 

Sii,—In bis meni and kamed book Kingship md thr Gwh, 
Mr. Fiankfott's thesis u dial the culture of Andent Egypt 
was entirely separate both in origiia and in ehajacrtt ftotii 
tha t of Aria^ so much so that all differences are fimdamenJtal wMk 
resemblances are merely superficiai. On the ocher hand he idkudfics 
the king cuh and cattle euh of Ejn^t with dio« of the Upper Nile 
and East Africa, and attributes this idcutky to the community of 
rare between the Egypdam acid such 'Hamites' as the Sliiluk, and 
Baganda, The catde of East Africa* at well as the cattle ctili, he 
suppocKs to be indigciKaus, 

Tbin he «yi that Egyptian odture arose out of a '^cat Ariican 
sulHttaitim' (p, €}; that the BanyOto and Zande 'derive from the 
old Hamitic suhsmiina' {p. j.do); thai the Shiluk arc 'related to 
the Ancient Egypriam^ fp. v^}; that die Baganda are 'rcLited by 
linguistic and physkaL trarta to the Ancient Egyptians" (p. 70); that 
the Masai speak a Hamitic Language (p. 348); that Qiirts is a 'durac- 
icristically African figuie' (p. apo). As for the catde culr, he tap 
Ehai it derives from 1 'pristine’ people's 'priruirivc exploitation of 
the environment' (p. idj). 

Cdtural rescDtbbuecs bctw^cco din Andeut Egyprioni and the 
modem peoples of East [and West) Africa are clcai, but to attribittn 
them to a ‘Hamitic suhsmtiitu'' h to go not merely beyond but 
against all the evidence. SdJgnLm fm Rata ttyi that the 


ONDENCE 

Hamitci are Caucastaiis* and that it is agreed that thek ffadklaad 
was in Aria, k is dangeroui to equate language with race, but it 
seems certain that the Hamitic lainguiges were introduced into 
Africa by people with ritin and straight hair^ such as arc the 
majdriry of those who now speak them. These peoples arc i;^ored 
by Mr. frankfort, who is obviously unaware that die NUotic and 
l^niu language groups are very dtfictens noi only from Hamitic 
but from each other. 

Some of the tribes of this region have been described as ^ 
HamiteSy' but the ' half would seem 10 be a small one. The Shiluk., 
for escample, are pethap flic blackesr people on earth, and difer 
horn other Negroes only in that their features arc soitiewhac more 
idined. They may owe this trait to a Hamitic cross, but this is mere 
hypocheah; Caucasian^Negro ciosring has not elsewhere produced 
similar resi^. ki any ease if there it a Hamirie ckment in Ei-st 
Afrka, it is not an early mbstr Jtum but a bie superstrjrum. 

Many tribes show‘ no trace of anything like the Osiris cull- -Mr- 
Frankfort has follow'cd the too common practice of picking out an 
isoUtvd belief here and an isoUced custom there* and combming the 
result iiiio a eomplex which lie reprcscrits as cfuractexisQC of the 
whole region. 

The domcsricatpon of catile, whatever else may be said about it, 
was ecrrainly not prism^c in Easr Africa, 

Thcoria are Icgitiinaie so long as they art based upout and 
dhiinguishcd from, fact: Mr, FranktoTt's ate nciiher. 

Lrdf, RAGLAN 

South Africftii Frehirtory in th* War Years. Cf. Mam, 194&, 132 
SiIh—I n Mr. A.J, H- GocidwinTjyfbopsisof Stnith African 
I^rehislory^ in the War Years: Farr IL reference is made 10 
the corrcmicin of the Fletstocenc succesrion underrakcii by 
Ckfltfrey Bond and Neville Jones ai Lorhiitd and other rittt on the 
' high vddt' in the Bulawayo area of Santhetn Rboderia, In 
comparing the succession obtatned by these workers with that 
obrained in the Victoria Falls arcs of the upper Zimbcai Valley by 
H- B. S. Cooke and myself during Mr. Goodwin states that 
some diicrepancy estists between 3 ie corrcbiiom in the two areas 
and diac the forTticT w^atk does nor take into account that of Cooke 
and myself. 

Through no Ibult of h!i ow'ii, as the material and evidence has nor 
yet been piiblkhcd, Mr, Goodwin was not in 1 position to know' 
that tbe Ecuiative correction for the area in the immediate viriitiiy 
of the Victoria FalU and the tipper five gorges had btet been 
niodiBed by Dr- F- Dutey and myself in 1939 after workbig over a 
much wridcr area above aud below the Falis, Onr revisi-d suemsifou, 
which hai been found ro hold good for the whole of the upper 
Zambesi VaDey from the Falls m far as tbe Scdieke Fhin, some 
sevenry tnika up-river, ww available {in type^pt) co Bond, who 
has coiTclatcd his Bnlawwyo sites with this revised iucccssion in the 
upper Zamberi; ibii correlaiion is shown in Table 1 of Bond's 
paper. The correlaiion berw’eeii the two areas is an citrcmcly close 
one, the major vaiiidon being, as tiiighr perhaps be expected in a 
Urge rivet valley of the size of the Zamberi, that the sequence there 
U sotiicwhai more complete than in the tributaries. Dacussion 
K-rwevii Bond, Jones and myrclf only serv^cd to confinn tlut the 
COrtclatioii of the two areas is in nearly alt essential details the 
correct one- 

Owing to the war tbe publication of the full repon on the upper 
Zambezi sequence his been loatg delayed but if is now hoped that it 
will become avaibhle during 1949. 

Riwdrs^Uvifigstisfv J, DESMOND CLARK* 
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ANTHROPOLOGY FROM THE AIR 

IkAKlI'ONG KUf KANt A^J OttANG LAUT \qLLAGE OM SIKGA?OKl ISLAND : FKUTUGRAPHS TO SHOW THE 

SUPERIOHITY OF THE AIR VIEW 

k iV in irfrJjiPFj .M I'rVEt^ tyf khr it! il whiftr. I, 7)ji? I'lTliW i2if i/ioi* 

(ni ihh rmr iJr 4 J ffnk t»f l: f^rfin a kiu^ for hut xHV:f a n kltwiy mtfamih\tr proj-ptiL j* A fhs 4 ^- 

up Miqitr /flJr-uftiijria/FJ^ JrnFFj .f/ji^jj! ^V>r ^rrjiFifrfiJ /n f -ir hI stnp iiritiiTr, iii^fiY/i^FiiF/ itiu for fhr . 4 'Wf‘^b 
plans: n&tr !hr dian,i!r‘ in styk m knr ri^hf Br'iji'fr ihrrr is a rkmnit. f. A disiAtni tur ptmo^raph 

^iws a satisfsaoFy mpn'ssim ]f ou^NirtiFtFfufEf EivAEf/r £i?uM frU bt ohiaintd ufi iJnf ^raiitid. 

Pfiof0s™/u: P. D. FL Wiliwiis^Hwii 
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ANTHROPOLOGY FROM THE AIR 

(Atoiv) SEMAJ (mixed NROMTO-SElSOl) GARDENS IN CAMEROn’s ItlGtll-ANDS, PAHANG, AfALAVA 1 SCALE I : 2^,000 
(BffoN’) SEMEIAI (mixed SENOI-TAKUN) NEAH TASEK BEBA, PAltANG, MALAVA (SEE DC, 1 IN IIIE TEXT) : SCALE 1 1 10,CX» 
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ANTHROPOLOGY FROM THE AIR* 

by 

P, D. R. WILLIAMS^HUNT 


Although for some lime pssc archjjologtsts kave 
apprOTated the use of the air approach to the 
Idcadoii of early sites vdth marked success, anthropologbis 
generally have failed to reati^e the value of this technique 
as applied to their specialized sphere, often with marked 
detrimcnc to held work. A little dme spent in the study of 
air photographs or a flighi over the area under review may 
save considerable dme and cxpaisc on the ground kter. 

Tlic detailed study of aerial techniques for anthropo- 
logical purposes would 611 a large-sized volume and space 
here does uot permit discussion of any but ihe more salient 
feature based on the work of H. D, CoUings of the Raffles 
Museum, Singapore, and myself in South-East Asia in 
general and Malaya in prticuiar, hi this region poor map¬ 
ping and the shifting habits of many aboriginal peoples 
coupled with the Lack of funds for research purposes make 
careful planning essential- 

Under the Colonial Sutv'cy scheme large areas of 
British-administered territors^ arc being air^urveyed and, 
although the production of maps will take a considerable 
time, air photographs of many areas should now be 
available to research workers. The writer prefers to fly his 
ow^n aircraft caking photographs with cx-Royal Air Force 
equipment, but adequate results for record purposes can 
be achieved w ith a camera of die Leica variety.^ In many 
parts of the world there are dvilian flying clubs (there are, 
for instance, three now fuiicnoning in Malaya) w hich arc 
prepared to fly passengers at moderate rates. The procure¬ 
ment of the air view is not, therefore^ entirely beyond the 
means of the average research worker. 

Air photographs are either vertical or oblique. The 
former give a plan view and can be utilized for mapping 
purposes; the latter give a more famihar elevated ground 
view and arc ideal for illustrative uses (Plate F). When 
possible vertical air photographs should be obtained in 
stereo so that any two photograplis taken eonsecutivelv can 
be merged to give an impression of height and depths on 
the same principle as the Victorian travel scenes- Unless 
this U done a great deal of the value of this type of photo¬ 
graph may be lost and important detaib missed. It is not a 
racricablc proposition to take stereo oblique photographs 
ut the same technique might wxU he employed on the 
ground ro record more elaborate architccturaJ detaib. 

Mabya eontaius a representative croSMectioii oi many 
typical communities found elsewhere in the equatorial 
zones and fomvs a convenient ^tabloid' area for air study. 

Most svandcring Negrito communities m the north oL 
the country" arc pure nomadic hunters undertaking no 
agriculture and, ^low the dense canopy ol the jungle 
trees, their camps cannot be located from the air. There 
is a remote possibility' rhac camps might be placed vistially 
from rising sniokc (the general dampness preclude tlie 
* With Plata f ^ G W 4 


occurrence of forest fires), but this has yet ro be proved. 
Air search is thus of little value except, perhaps, to study 
possible routes in unmapped cchuntry^ and to obtain a few 
low-lcvcl oblique photographs to iiiustrare environment. 

By far the greater parr of the Malayan aborigines— 
sonic Negritos, the Senoi (Sakai) and some ol the Jakun 
and Proio-Malay groups—are slitfting agriculturists, 
felling and planting a new area of jungle cam year. No 
published map can possibly hope to keep np to date with 
communities of diis nature and tlic air view is essential 
before commencing field work. The natural prelude to 
ground study is to know^ the approximate locatioti of the 
^roup to be seen, the best approach to this group and, if 
funds or time b limited, the most typical community in 
the group. Tliis calls for the preparation of a distribution 
map. In an area in which the geographical features are w^ell 



Fig. j 

PdTJ skctdi map a/ an irtiflirerTri/ area off i : 25,OQO-jC»tie air 

phulo^raphs. DiHteJ atfOi art striped areas, 

prodii{tirr sardms with d tmnlwr ofhtHi^i; and drekd arrar, 

The hiil (Witwarr aft ardy m mdicaiian of laitdfofm arid naf any sptrijic 
heijfhti. Infirmatioti whirh wifi afftit m&vemfftt the groimd has hm 

added. 

survey ed the only essential b to plot the conimuiutiGS tm 
the map w-hilst in flight although it b iiaturally d^irabk to 
take some photographs if conditions permit. In an un- 
suHi cyed area the problem b more difticylr. The ideal b to 
prepare inidally a general map to show main watcjcourses* 
fiilb and communities off survey-scale phoEOgraphs 
(f : 25,000) (fig. i) and then to euniinue as for a surveyed 
area, if photograplis are not available the only solution b to 
fly on a definite course from a knowm feature in mapped 
territory' and ro record points ot inrerest computing their 
location by a calculation of speed, course and time. 
Needless to »>. considerable skill ni air navigarion b 
required before this can be undertaken successfully, [n 
Malaya, unless thb initial planning b employed, one tna.y 
very' well spend several months hvLng with one com¬ 
munity^ in dense jungle witliouE suspecting the presence of 
another group only a Icw^ miles, away. 

Once a community' has been selected tor study on tlie 
ground it b of some importance ro have a fairly detailed 
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survej' of the arex Ground surveys cake a considerable lime 
and often invoUTr the inconvenient movement of heavy 
cquipmcnL Where cittreme acenrac^^ is not called for an 
adequate snni'ey for most anchropologica] purposes can be 
prepared from the air on Ltrgis-scale vcrricaJ photographs 
and subsequently checked on the ground. With a typical 
Mala™ shifting agricultural communityp verdcaf air 
photograplis of a sc^e as smaU a$ l : ro^QOO^ examined 
srcrcoscopicaUyp will provide such details as house locations, 
exiciic of cultivated girdenSp new felling, old clearings 
rc^'crring to jungle and various natural features (PUtc G). If 
a comnrunity contains numerous small unitSt such as the 
ptgst^^cs in a Chinese squatter axea^ a larger scale will be 
required, but it will seldom be neccisary to go much above 
I : 5,000 (t^^^elvc inches to die mile) to record all essential 
detail. The detailed uitcrprctation of crop h usually im¬ 
possible w ith the haphazard planting of Malayan aborigines 
since crop recogmdon from the air depends more on ihe 
regularit)' of plandr^ tlian on die physical appearance of 
in&vidud planes. If required p the vertical view can be 



A iketih Jlv iheckin^ iramf off iht Sottfdm tirria iUmtratfd 

in Ma$c Gp main field dinisims. bclukai: nFe 

aid €karn{ii$ rn^rtm^ If jun^k, Sltadfd m r4Jin/MTJJ. 


after locadng die group, just as a helicoprer w^ould be 
excellent for land peoples. Unforiunately such aircraft ate 
rebtively rare, and it is unlikely that any but the most 
elaborately Tnounied expedition equipped on a Stare basis 
could afford such novelties. It is, however^ a teasible 
proposition ro bear in mind should the opportunit)' arise. 
With more seitled communities air pliocogiaphy can be 
used in a variety of w^ays. Air reconnaissance for initial 
Jocarion purposes is seldom necessaiy since these com¬ 
munities arc normally well known lo the adniinistradve 
authorities on the groimdp even if they do not appear on 
the current map. However, the numerous islands in some 
archipelagos often escape the attendons of both adminisna- 
cion and map-res^bers and repay air study. Even in W'ell 
adminbtered lerriiorj' points of interesi to the anrhropo- 
logisE may noi be appreciated by others. Recently flsing 
over southem Malaya I located a (for Malaya) unique pile 
village constmeted in an inland swamp. Although marked 
on die standard map series its true diaracter was unknosvn 
to anthropologists and it will form an interesting unit for 



77fc{f idflJi' sketeh map its rn 2 Jpith additianai injarmalion 
on ihe gr&nnd^ Tk^se daid suppiVted hy j^tind phoic^dpiis and katise 
pliiiii liHl! foFm iht basis for ihe final map. 


supplemented with Jow-lc^'cl visual reconnabsance and 
photography. From the vcrdcal photographs it should be 
possible to prepare a sketch map, on the lines sbown in 
fig. a, which may be either a separate trace or drawn direct 
onto the photograph. All that is then required on the 
ground b to fill in the addidonaj details tioc readily 
apparent from the air {fig. 3). It need not be pointed'ouE 
that this technique b an enonnous time-saver on the 
round; and with practice combined wdth some ground 
nowledge more and more can be achieved from the air. 
However, the air view must never be allowed to replace 
field work. With com muni ties employing dbdnctjs^c 
house typest such as the Menangfcabau of Sumana, or 
specialised agriculrural pattemSp whole distribution nups 
can be prepared from the air. 

The locaaon of wandering sea peoples listing in boats, 
often in tcladvely inaccessible s w^amps, Ls alwa)'s a problem 
m the aniliropologist working on the ground, but presents 
no dilhcult)’ from the air, A series of nights spaced over a 
period might establish the seasonal w^anderings of such a 
group, but would probably call for the disdnedve marking 
of individual boats. Undoubtedly the ideal w^ouid be to 
employ a light seaplane w^hich could Und on the water 


study wheu conditions permit. Air photography for settled 
communities can be considered under tiivo headings: 
map-maldng from vertical photographs and illusErative 
oblique photography tor pictorial purposes. The produc¬ 
tion of a village plan on the ground b a tedious operation 
which b doubly complicated if the area ol study em braces 
a pile village built out over the svatcr. Village plans for 
antliropological reports seldom call for detailed mcasure- 
tnents of each house, which can only be undertaken on the 
ground. In air p]amun| die initial require meui b a good 

3 ualir)' *stcreo--pajr" of vertical photographs nken when 
ie sun b high in the sty to avoid loss of detail in shadosv-s. 
The scale of these photograplis depends on the size of the 
units in die vUiage, but about 1 : 4,000 is normally ade¬ 
quate. One print should then be enlarged to maximum 
size, without undue loss of deftnidou, and printed on a 
matt paper. From there on it b a simple matter to draw^ in 
the derail on the enlargement after stereoscopic examination 
of the contact prints. Ground photographs and ground 
checking muse be used ro dear up points not certain from 
the air \tiew, and it b of material assistance to cake four or 
five oblique photographs (at a fairiy steep angle to avoid 
one house hiding anodicr) along the main cardinal points. 
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There is one seniom drawback to this technique ; one b» 
naturally, looking at the roof and if there is a considerable 
overhang or there are large trees in the village detail may 
be obscured or ihc houses shown somewhat larger than in 
actual fact. This can only be rectified on the ground and^ 
of course, precludes any calculations of the amount of 
floor space pet village inhabitant or like statistics. The 
same appheadon on be expanded lo take in details of 
field systems or* where coastal communities are concerned, 
the locations offish traps—features which are often difficult 
lo plot accurately on the ground. With more settled 
cornmunicies of this nature, distinedve planting methods 
are usually employed and different crops can be recognized 
Grom the air. Fig. 4 shows a portion of an Orang Laut 
village on Singapore Island and was prepared ui this way 
from an enlargement of the vertical photograph illystratcd 
in Plate F. 

On the ground it is almost aJw'ays impossible to obtain a 
single comprehensive view of a small towii or village as a 
whole. From the air, at a moderate height, it is Sways 
pracdcablc to obtain an excdlent distant oblique view to 
show general environment and close-ups to show^ pardcu- 
kr derails of intcresr. This latter applicadon is of special 
value when tw-o disdnedve hoyse types are found side by 
side in the same village {Plate F). 

This short note cannot pretend to give more than a 
vert' generalized sketch of the possibilides of the air 
approach for anthropological purposes. It ^vill be appreci¬ 
ated, however, that the air approach can be relatively 
inexpensive {contrary to popular opimou) and that^ in 


certain cases, its employment is essential. Anthropologists 
who are mcerested must develop die technique along theu 
own specialized lines, always rcmcmbciing diat the air 
view must never entirely replace field work on the ground. 



Fig* 4 


Pm 0 / fitrlih plan tjf Kar^pM^ Kuthm, Slngap^rf, prfpmtdJrQm 
ffilar^menti 43/ ak ifi Pit^c F. 

Nat^s 

TedmieiJ detsik of equipment have been onijfted on purpe^ 
partly because a great deal of work can be imdettikeii without any 
spccdliteil material, and pardy becuue there have been ntmy 
Tcfeftttm in recent irehjeologieal The nicMt rcccnr wprk of 

value is ; J. S. P, Bradford, 'HuinaTijrj' from the Air,* Tht 
l^kal News tetfer, No. 4 . 194®- Bradford, althongh wriring 
pruninly as an ajchxob^t describes techniques whidi can 
equally weB be applied to anrhropology, 

■ A detailed study, as kf as the Malayan abodguies are ameemed, 
has pubiiihcd by me in * A Tedmique for Anthiopolc^ finm 

the Air in Mahya/ Bulkltn af the Mmrum^ Singaport, 

Series B, 1949. Fapets by H. D. Colliiigs in die same Bulkiin are also 
illusciai^ by aif pbotographj. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COUVADE AMONG THE 

BLACK CARIBS 

by 

RUY COELHO 

Narihuvitifn UniiYrsify, Ftwufoft, IHinols 


The instimdon of the couvadc, which so cxdtcd 
the curiosity and sdrred the imagination of early 
European travellers, was onginally encountered among the 
inhabi^ts of the Ancdlcs, the nm American Indians to 
come in contact with the Western wprld. The writers, 
however, emphasized the strangeness of the facts described, 
cither by misinterpreting them, or by crying to create an 
added bteresc. Sodal and political pbiiosoplicrs ol the 
period drew on the couvadc to iliustrare almost any prin-- 
dpie or postulate which ir was wished lo prove, or sitaply 
presented it as a bughable instance of human fkiltyn* 
When scientific anthropology' came into bemgr various 
attempts w'tre made to fit it into diverse pigeonboics^ Thus 
when Lcvy-Bnihl proposed that the primitive mind has 
its peculiar mechanisTUS, cssenriaUv unlike thcee of the 
modem civilized mind, the couvade seemed to constitute 
an almost sdf-cvidenc illusiradon. In the maint howev'cr. 


familiaiiry with the form of the couvadc had dulled the 
feeling of quaintness and the curiosity attached to it- it 
%vas then, and it is even more so today, considered old- 
fashioned, a preoctupadon of armchair anthropologists, to 
study it. 

Research, by such men as Roth ^ and others in South 
America—which showed unsuspected aspects of it, of 
importance for anthropological theory no les than for a 
better understajidliig of New World cultures'—went 
largely unheeded. Yet an exammadon of old materia! and 
of the new^ data to be p resented in this paper indicates that 
the couvadc is but a part of a unified world-vicw' as ir 
regards the intcracdon of the spiritual realm and the 
everyday life of man, and of the rckdons between husband 
and wife, between faihett mother and child- This new 
material was gathered among the Black Caribs of the 
Republic of Honduras.^ 
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These people originated in St. Vincent, British West 
Indies, where runaway slaves from wrecked ships and 
planiations mixed with some of the aboriginal Indians, 
absorbing much of their culcun: and forming an ethno- 
logical group J*n' generis. A wairior-like, freedom-loving 
people, they were always proficient in die arts of war, and 
took pan in niany of the conflicts that occurred in the 
Antilles, where dietc never was a dearth of opportunities 
for fighting. After many diverse events, they revolted 
against the British rule, and were finally defeated in 1797, 
being deported eti masse to die island of R.oatan, in die Bay 
of Honduras, They soon came to the mainland of the 
isthmus, and mread over a vast extension of the Caribbean 
coast, where they sail live today. Ac present, their number 
is to be estimated at approximately jo,ooo, not counting 
those wlio contrived to remain in St. Vinoenl, or escaped 
to other islands of die West Indies.* 

The couvadc is a fully functioning insdeution. After a 
child lias been bom, the father must stay at home, or, if not, 
never engage in strenuous muscular effort, until the navel 
cord of the newly bom in^t dries and flills oflF. Breaking 
this rule entails dire consequences. Stories, which follow 
a regular pattern, arc told about it. Thus it is recounted how 
a Itxal * esprit /»rf,*a former seaman who treats much of the 
rr^tiond lore of his people as old wives* talcs, on be¬ 
coming a father for the fitst time, challenged the law of the 
couvade. The day after his wife’s delivery', he took his axe 
and went into the forest for the purpose of felling a tree to 
make a dugout canoe. Finding a mahogany tree of con^ 
venient size, be started to work on it with his axe. His wife 
and her female relatives, at home, observed that die new¬ 
born baby contracted rhydimically, keeping time, they 
surmised, with die fnher’s axe strokes. They hurriedly sent 
a boy to run to him, and bring him home. When he reached 
hLs liouse the child's navel w as bleeding profusely, and he 
was only able to save its life by w rapping its body in his 
sweat-soaked shirt. Now, they say, he has learned to 
respect ‘ the customs w'hich come firom our ancestors. 

An alternative account w'as'giveii by a woman who is a 
faithful follower of one or the ktiies fnicdicincmciV’ 
diviners), and an outstanding devotee of the native cult. 
According to her, it is not tlic father’s muscular exertions 
which endanger the life of die child, but his profuse per¬ 
spiring, which is the actual cause of the baby’s navel 
bleeding. For the same reason a menstruating woman 
should never approach a child less than one or two weeks of 

The explanation of the couvadc among the Black 
Caribs requires some fomiliarity with their general world- 
view, The universe is conceived as a vast battlefield, where 
numerous forces contend. No clear-cut distinction between 
evil and go^ forces is made. Even the dark spirits of the 
jungle, identified with Christian devils, may w'ork for 
goc^, and, conversely, the saints of the Catholic Church 
ue supposed sometimes to abet the sinister machinatioits 
e>f the sorcerers. A wise man is able, with the aid of a fcihV, 
to influence supernatural beings to his oivn advantage. 
Among those, one’s natural protectors arc the deified 
family dead, called thc,^nk/dri. Every phase of life is marked 


by some ritual observance associated with the gubida cuJt,_ 
Death and birth, naturally, call for special rituals, aid of 
iIiCBC the ones connected with birch are known in the 
literature as the couvade. 

The plurality of souls is a major tenet of Black Carib 
philosophy- Some native theologians hold that every man 
has three,* while others bchcve in the existence of two 
souls. The first group name the souls of man as the o»(gi, a 
vital force or spirit whose scat is the heart, and becomes 
extinct with death; the iudtiu located in the head, which 
goes to heas'cn after death; and the dfunigu, the astral body, 
whkh wanders away at night in dreams, and reniaiiu on 
earth after death, under the guise of iifte {ghost), or pro¬ 
tective spirit. A second group, which comprises the 
majority of the Black Cano population, holds iiidHt and 
aiitgi to be synonyms. Those of the second group who have 
more thoroughly assimilated the Catholic teachings also 
hold iiidai or anigi to be identical with the ahna, or soul, 
while dfiirngti is 1 person's guardian angeL 

When a child is conceived, die mother is supposed to 
form its body. At the moment of birth die infant has its 
iuM or aiiigi'oT perhaps both, but never its djvfuga, which, 
in consonance with its nanire as protector, is related to die 
guhida on the father’s side, and will come only after die 
navel cord falls, Tliis is another way in which the principle 
that the child depends on the spiritual substance of its 
fadier, having none of its own during that critical period, 
is supposed to operate. In order that tfic djinugit shall come, 
and will remain with the chUd, the midwife or the female 
relatives wrap the infant in red cloth, and someiinics paint 
its face with the red dye of the Bu.1i ottlkna. Both the child 
and the father are believed to be in a delicate, even dange¬ 
rous, condition. The mother, however, having bathed and 
put on fresh clothes, is considered to be purified and 
cleansed, and is able to resume her normal course of life. 
As long as the couvade lasts the father is believed to have a 
special kind of evil eye, called ubutAgudme. [f he looks at 
any baby, even his own, for any length of time, it will be 
the victim of a peculiar affliedon; its litde body becomes 
rigid, tense, and it is unable to ^ffonu the excretory 
functions. In this case, as when the father performs physical 
exercise, the cure consists in enveloping the infant’s body 
in a piece of clothing that has been worn by the man. 

From the above materiai it is apparent that the inter¬ 
pretation of the couvadc most often encountered in the 
literature, which holds that the mm assumes the fomale 
rote after childbirth, is erroneous. Among the Black 
Carit^, position and functions ot men and women arc 
precisely ^limited. Dominance of one sex over the other, 
a-s it exists in many cultures, is not present. In the economic 
sphere, man and woman both provide for the needs of the 
family. The husbmd is expected to furnish fish, and meat, 
svhcTcas the wife, being the sole agriculturalist, supplies the 
home with the prodiKC of her gardens. The same is true of 
all other spheres of activity. 

To sec this conception of mdependent harmonious 
co-operation betsveen the two sexes made to fit even the 
biological fact of birth necessitates a certain reorientation 
on the part of those w'ho, as in European cnlrtitc, are 
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condidoncd lo the cotiET^pi of an assumed Inbcrait dcbilit)^ 
of women, specially in cofincxion with cliildbirth^ This is 
not ordinarily considered m be a culmral mcerpretation, 
but as the statement of a universal tttitli. Yet m diesc data, 
and in the information concerning the couvade in a number 
of related cultures of South America, the coming of a new 
child is a tryiae situatioii for both parents^ Paternity may 
even be viewed as a heavier burden than maternity- Ajid 
this is a fresh proof, if any more is needed, that biolo^cal 
fkets in themselves, apart from the culture through which 
they are seen, cannot give us the key to undctstandiiig 
human phenomena. 

Another point w^hich—difficult as it may be to under¬ 
stand how it could have escaped norice for so long a time 
has been overlootcd is the function of die convade ^ a 
fiVe dr passage* It was only m i^>09 diat Roth stated: An 
analysis of the pre-natal ajid post-naul ordeals undergone 
by father and mother bring into prominence the fact that 
they bear a remarkably strong resemblance to those 
submitted to at puberty (by both sexes) and at menstrua- 
tion/s In the ease of the Black Caribs, at first glance this 
idenric)' docs not come out so clearly as among the Guiana 
and Amazonian tribes. The Black Caribs have no pubery' 
riteSp most probably because the idea of sclf-mflictcd pain 
as a sacrifice agreeable to die deities is completely foreign 
to the spirit of the African cultuTcs. which strongly 
influenced their traditions* For the same reason scarifica¬ 
tion. whippings, and other forms of drawing blood from 
the father s body described by early and modem observers 
as m use among Antilles and South Anicrican Indians 
were also eliminated from the couvade in the course of 
acculturativc processes* 

Whatever the historical explanation for these vanane, 
it stands out clearly that one of the fiinctlons of the couvade 


is to provide a buffer which absorbs the shock and emo- 
dona] agitation iiihcrcnc in a delicate transirional situadon. 
From the moment of his binh, the Black Canb fin^ 
himself in a culturally well defined posidodp and in the 
course of hb life moves to a successive sericn of well 
defined sets of rights and obligadom. Even as an old man 
and bead of a household, to whom all the hving member 
of the family owe obedience, he must obey the commands 
of the among which is hb own dead tather. 


Nffks 


t Dutertre, Uhat, i7aa. 

* Rmhp 15115+ iVi4- , , , 

* Bcid wqA in Hnndutas was conducted duniig 19+7-194^ wida 
j ioini grant fiom the Carnegie Corporanon of New York ^ 1^ 
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D^mneiu of Anthropology of Northwesrem Unis-ersity. 

* Gonzeniius, 1918, ipjo; Edwards. 

* Roth, is^a 4 p p. 6515 . 
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ON A FORM OF CICATRIZATION AMONG THE 

BAMBARA* 

by 

SOLANGE BE GANAY 


The scarificationSp of many different forms and 
meanings, with which the Bambara of the FrciKh 
Sudan decorate their Gices and bodies arc. in ^bc maln+ 
intended ro confer upon the bearer the qualitip of ’which 
they arc symbols; they affect the individual s character 
and temperament and help him to fulfil his ideal of man¬ 
hood : and they aie thou^t of as a powerful ^pcll incised 
for permanency in the flesh. s - l 

The marks {ti) which 1 shall describe arc associated with 
one of their myths of the oridn of agriculture ajid arc worn 
particularly by members of the aericultural socieries \pM 
w&ra tJ'J which are called upon wnm there is work to be 

* uplift a fgutt. This wtkk u bftsed mi daSit t^lkeied ky ike 
milhiff in ike wutse u/ the Jtath Criaiu^r (5fpfoti!wrp mfli 

Mruary, W?)- Trflnj/iifmd ky lViir;i 4 im Fngg 


done in the fields- They abo appear on the masks worn at 
rhis season. They consist of eight small dcarriccs^ two verti¬ 
cal ones at the root of the nose and three under eye* 
The native name for them is eft* it-^d rhey are 

made in imi cation of the &tial marks of a fabulous being, 
half man, half animalp who in the legendary past taught 
men how to cultivate the earth. This bdng^ whose name 
is Chi Warn, was the of&piing of a hooded snake and 
inherited its shape of head, though with human cars. The 
mother of Chi Wata was the first of earth) creatures aiid 
had issued from a piece of wood (a material form of the 
Creator) of which she then became the wifet front her arc 
descended all living things, human, vegetable or anitrul.^ 
Upon the suggesDon of the Creator, this woman decided 
to culdvatc me wild grasses arid thus, miprove them. She 
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had comicxioEi the snake when ^he realized that she 
could improve her methods v^ith its hdp. 

From birth onwards Chi Warip in igtioiancc of the 
woman w^ho tiad given him birth, began to eiildvafc the 
soil, making iise ofthc animal clav^rs on his own feet as well 
as ofa small pointed insmiment which had belonged ro his 
mother and which he hdd in his hand. With his head and 
neck, dilated in the form of a hoe, he tilled rhe soif 
fertilizing it at die same time with his venom as his father 
had before him. Through his work the grasses were 
changed into edible grains and multiplied. But whereas hb 
mother had worked entirely on her own account, he taught 
the technique to men and gave them 2 liking for agrietd- 
nire and the courage to persevere with it succcssfbily. In 
dme, however, the com (m, cereal) w^hich rew^arded their 
labours grew abundant and men lost their respect for it 
and for the sustenance it gave; they dared to throw dishes 
of commcaJ at each other's heads when they were ang;ry', 
and to use corncobs as 2 wipe 4 jrcech. Outraged at tliis 
sacrilege, Chi Wara dug a hole in the ground and buried 
liimself in it. Men, findmg that they had lost liim for ever, 
carved a mask in his image to perpetuate lus memoiy'. 

Each of the Jn nwtf iB* or agricultural societies, possesses 
two or three tnasks. At their consecration, a libadon is 
poured over them, while the following w^ords are addressed 
CO the myrhicaJ being, the husbandman par who 

is represented in them x 

Oi Chi W20 niaikiH we do not to be shaiiird.* 

Conic, you reveabj [of agfkullurcj. 

Here Is your shirCi culiivnor,^ 

These n^asks, which have an cflect on the life force of their 
wearers, are used on the day on whiclt the society members 
of two neighbouring villages hold a hoeing contest. They 
arc earned by the young men who have worked wirh che 
greatest encliusiasin and speed, and these youths arc sup¬ 
posed, at the moment of putting on the masks, to incamai^ 
the tireless husbandman of the legend. 

It was thought, moreover, that the acquisjdon of a 
physical hkencss to Chi Wara himself by imitariiig the 
marks on his face, ought to impart to human beings his 
xcal for work ; and so they have themselves tattooed in his 
name. Tliey further thought that the more they inuliiplied 
these marks, chc more picnriful their harvesr woula he. 
How'ever, women never bear thetn, as rhar would give the 
impression that they thought thcinsclves their husbands' 
equals in the work of husbandry^ 

The same sc^rificadons appear also on a representadon 
of a face which dmultancously symbolizes Chi Wara and 
one of the eight primordial anccston. This latter, named 
Kuma Bana or Kuma Tigi (‘ the master of the word')^ was 
the first man to discover how to interpret sounds and 
gestures ai a time when men did not yet posset artieulate 
speech; the Bambara owe to him their original form of 
dcatrizadon* whieh they speak of as their 'first w^ord,' 
This head forms part of a group which is ritber painted in 
commeal paste, red ochre or kola-nut juice, or moulded in 
clay every year on some of thdr sanctuaries and gratiari&® 
A drawing of oue of these scenes, made by my inform¬ 
ant, is reproduced in fig. 1. It represents an episode in die 


story of agriculture as told by the Bambara and Marka^ 
recalling how the snake father of Chi Wara was one of the 
first promorers of husbandry* It illustrates the presentation 
CO Faro, master of the waiters and ofthc created world and 
all life upon it, of the grass mra Iwro {which is to yield the 
car of com). In panel (d) the wild duck, friniwWu, is about 
to carry to the sw'allow, fiaaak (Faro s messengCT on earth), 
three ears of JWfd tme previously given to it by the snake; 
they are watched by tlic head representing at the same rime 
Chi Wara and the ancestor Kuma Bana, as is shown by 
the eight chi wttra ti marks and^ on the forehead, the seven 
jifmkij li marks mvented by Kuma Bana. In panel (t), afiet 
receiving the three cars and giving them to the sjiake, the 
swallow picks three more so that they may both carry 
them to Faro, who watches rheir prcjgress from deep in the 
WTitcrs (seen in panel (c)): to proiect them on their way, he 
causes his axe, the symbol of his power, to accompany 
them floadng on the surface of the water in froiiE of the 
snake. 

For the Bambara, this kind of pictorial representarion of 
a myth or ancient observance is a tvay of maincammg ihc 
iniegtiry of the beings or o^ccts pictured and causing 
them to carry' on their part in^c scheme of things. Thus 
reproduction of ihe cartooctl face of Chi Wara ensures die 
persistence in time of his aedviry, and Ehc continued effi¬ 
cacy' of die dcatTizations by means of which man acqui red 
rhe quaJiries of a good Kusbandman. Moreover+ these 
designs^ drawn on the granaries or sanctuaries in which the 
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See fxptmtakm in ihe trxf 

harvest is kcpc^ conserve the soul and life force (wi and 
r^yama) of the grain, these being the two principles to 
w^hich its perpetuation is due i if these same designs were to 
be seen disfigured by iht rains, rhe com stored in the 
granary w-ould lose all substance. According to the Bam¬ 
bara ’^iew, when the image of a thine, w-hidi they equate 
wirh the thing itself, U reflected in the beholder s eye* it 
penetrates inside him by way of his pupil i so be absorbs the 
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form of the gmiiar}' ajid. since the design wliicli should 
preserve the viral cnerpr of die Brain is no longer able m 
counreraet it$ dispersal he siimntancously absorbs all is 
nymna and ni. A granary on which the paSiirings were not 
renewed every year would be compared to a man deprived 
ar once of hU clothing and of all means of sustaining life. 

N^icf 

* These locktin (fi3) arc compo^ pf velimicer jnembefs. Tlii; 
word wara^ whidi tny informant ttanslatnl by the Frcndi woed 
gfiffu ('clawed wiitiial ')* cewuiotcs aniniala of the Iclinc group* and ii 


Nos. 05-^5 

also used of a iStrong and brave ifian. Chi means agriodture or 
Luibaniiry, 

‘Scarifications of the wild beast [x, mong one] ofagrKulnne. 

■ See my ankle ‘Aspects dc Mythologie ct dc SymboUque 
hambara/JiWtfflfll dr PsydicJc^ir nfiriflnjie Parii,^ 1949. 

* Thai is* *Wc do not wish to be w'OfMcd by the othen.' 

^ This invocarion was colkaed by Professor Cirijuk. It aprats 
iJiac various type* of mask may be dedicated to the name pi Chi 
Wara; those rSiac we saw Tcpn^cnied jtnlclapes. [For esGimplcs see 
Kjcnsmcicf, Cmfa Sry/t dt k Smlpiuf^ ^iV^nr. Vol. 1. 
Pfates ti-17* or 4frj'fart Nrgfi> Ikuiptme-s, I947i —^d 

* lutinnimable painEingip sculpnircs and simple lines of asymbolk 
diaraner arc also made on ritual of other objects pt in sacred places. 
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Herbert Deane Noone^ 

^Pat^ Nootic was bom on 4 November* 1907. After 
caking his degree ar Cambridge, he was appointed tii 
19JO Field Ethnographer to the Federated Malay States 
Museums and in 1934 represented die Malayan Government at 
the first meeting of the hatemariona] Congress of Anthropological 
and Echnnlogii^ Sdencos, London. 

In December, 1941* the Japmese war found Li. Noonc with a 
pUtocm of Argy'Us cut oF in Upper Pcralc. Twenty-two of the 
men he and llis Day-ok trackers helped to escape dowm-river on 
nfb, but four being too sick to niovc^ *Pat’ sfayed with daem. 
Three of the men died and Noone too conrracicd malaruL Malaria 
with no supplies of quitikCp trouble with Chinese gurrillas and 
continual trekking ro escape capture were constant hardshjpi lor 
the remaining two years of his lilt On one occadon a Batak 
misslcnary, apparently a collaboracor, provided some quinine 
with the advin? to surrender or commit suicide! The Tclotn 
valley in Pahang, and Pulai and Stmgai Sipul iti Perak, tvere 
itnong Mooneys haums. At Sungai Sipur, he and rwo odier 
Europeans (who survived) dad what they^ could to train recruits 
for resisrance and otganlirc propaganda. In Aprik 1943* a Japmese 
ofEccr aided by Noooe’s former Malay boatman and rwo Chinese 
coUaboratoTS cried to crack him dowTi. All were a.mbushed and 
killed. In October* 1943* Pat marched down ro Simgai Siput 
to get fitndi and medicine for his companions. Soon afwrwards he 
set out for Pulai. The last man kno^vti to have seen him alive was a 
Sakai. His suhtequent fate is unknown. After his death, he was 
menfioned in drapacctes for gallant and distinguished service. 

The MaUyMtt jungle which he loved so wcU served him ill. 
Before the war he losr all his notra and ethnological records in a 
flooded river, and dniing it his Sakai dictionary v^as destroyed. 
For the Jmmial qf iJx Maloyitri ef the Rttyal Asiatic Sockfy, 

Noone wrote in 1939 an intcTcsring note on me Penarikan and 
Bernini land routes across the peninsula and in 1941 he wrote a 
paper on a Valuable find of penery sherds on a Sdangor beach 
and an omde on 1 proposed classification ot Malayan pohshed 
itotie iinpicmcms- In 1939, too, in the Jtyurml of fAe FJH.5. 


Miisetms he published notes on the Benua Jaknn language, a 
paper on some vital SEarisdes of the Lowland Senoi of Perak and a 
preliiTitiiarji' report On a neolithic rice discovered by hifti on a 
mbulary' of die Nenggiri River in Kdantan, a site which should 
provide stratified evidence includi n g a large series of human 
mnaius. But perhaps his most important publication was a report 
in 1936 Oil rhe settlement and welfare of the Pic-Tcmiaj- Senoi on 
the Perak-Kclantan waletihed- 'Relatively vast areas of die 
Peninsula are still undcvelnped jungle, he wrote^ so that fciday 
timber, wild life ami primiti%v people coincide in a single area, ft 
Stems not unreasonable that the inrerests of the inhabitants should 
have their proicctori as well as the timber and big game,^ His 
report achieved one of Nootie's ambitions. For in 1939 the 
Malayan Govemmciii passed an Aboriginal Tribes Bill, establish¬ 
ing reservatiocj for the jungle folk. 

Pal Noone was token away from science just when his studies 
were bearing &iik and the simple folk he loved and served were 
deprived of a friend whose sympathy had been reinforced by 
knowledge which it takes years to octiulre. 

^ R. O* WiNSTBDT 

University graduates are as ships that pas in the night; 
they are drtightful 10 have to deal with, but when 
they leave che universiw it is often 'good-bye/ There are 
some, however, who for various reasons stick in one's memory 
and who acnially ftoin rime to rime kcq^ in touch and rend us 
lettOT, Such 1 sTudent was Pat Noone. As m ufidcrg^natc he 
was keen and olivCi and infrreited in many acriviries besides 
ihc w^ork of die department. I can reciU him now eoittiny- 
dancing in Neville's Courti Trinit)' Colley, at some big 'do." 
But his arellMlogical and anthropological interesw came fine, as 
wimess his excellent degree. Pat Noonc's death mram a great Joss 
, tn anthropological study. He had a balanced oudook as well as a 
chamung personilit)^—two qualities essential for any clFectual 
field work to be accontplished. It is splendid to know that he had 
already achieved a reputarioii for his work in Malaya both duriiig 
the war and before it. MILES C. BURKITT 




ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


TraditioDal Ajt of the BritLili Colonies j A Forthcoming 
Exhtbidon ar the Imdcnte 
The Coundl of the Insdtute has decided to orgai^ an 
cjdiibirim of primitive art, at the Inscimie's premises in 
Bedford Square, opcnini; on 2i June* 1949, and continuing until 
ao July. The exHbition has been planned as a contribution to the 


Colonial Month, which is intended to inform public opinion on 
cotoniil aiLiifs, and in which the Secretary^ of State for the 
Colonies has invited the Institute to porricipate. The opportmiity 
has been welcomed of organiziag a small arrd very select display 
as an cxperimoit in preparation for a more ambitious mtcmariotial 
^hlbiriofi, of Burlington Houre standard, devoted to African art. 
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ilio 10 sustain ami dcvdop tin? public inccMt m piittMtivc art 
arouicd by some ncccni exhibiriom. 

The cxhibidoii will be held in the insdtutr^s lecture roocn, which 
will be specially adapted for die [nirposc* and will comprise some 
fifty to sixty pieces of rtpresetitactoiiul art of the highni quality, 
selected for thdr artistic merit from the finest private collections 
in the couniryt induding those of Mrs. Beasley^ Cape. FuUdfi 
Mr, Oldman, Mr. and Mrs. Wcbner Plass, Mts. Scligman and 
Mr. Leon Underwood. A magnificent asembbgc of bronzes and 
ivories from Benin is already assured. A notable feature wilt be a 
series ofsmdcni terra cocuheads discovered near Ife, Nigeria* only 
in March by the Ck>vcniincxit Anlhropologist, Mr, Bernard Fagg, 
and surpassing in size and apparent quality the famous heads 


found by Frobenius in t^to; they are to be flown to London, by 
courtesy of the Oai of Ife and (he Nigerian Govcmineftr^ in tiiiic 
for the exhibinDD- 

Thc exhibirion will defnottstfaie* ic b hqpedt char an ethno¬ 
graphical arrangemenf, with mformative Ubclltng, is not in- 
con^tent with artistic presenmtion. A well illustrated catalogue 
is being prcpaiech of whieh copies will be available for outside sale. 
There will be a dtafgc of 6d. for adinbuoti. 

There will also be a display of recent anthiopKilogical books on 
the Bridsh eolonics. 

The show U being organized tnainly by voltinnry efibrci but the 
Institute has been greauy assisted in its preparadoni by (he offor 
of a snbsrandal guarantee from the Arts Coundl of Creat Britain. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Intertsarioiial Conference on Riaral Architecture t Post¬ 
ponement of Budapest Meering. Mak, 1^9, 15 
The Ro>'al AnthropolDgijcal institute has received icotn- 
mimkaciou dated 5 Aprik 1949, from M, E. Foundouiddb, 
Sccretaiy'-General^ CommisHoti Intenutioiule dcs Arts ct Tradi- 
cions Populaires, stating that owing to all kinds of diflicultics 
cBcowtmd by the Hungarian aiithorirics in ihe organization of 
the Confermoc which was to have been held in Budapest from 
10 to iB May, 1949> Dr. Virgil Borbiio, Undcr-Sccrctajy of 
State for Rcconstructionj had just addressed to the Commission a 
proposal that the Conference be pOMponed. Further news is 
aw^aiced as to subsoqusit arrangements. 

A New Institute of Archseolo^ in Gujarat 

The university town oi Vailabh ViJyanagar in Gujarai^ 
recendv founded at the birthplace of (be Kon, Sardar 
ValUbnbhai Patch includes an lostirute of AiduEology, of 
which Mr. Amrit V* Pandp has been appointed Director. The 
objects of the Institute arc fo train ftud^ts in prehhipric and 
historic Indian archxology and to conduct archatofogical cxplora- 
rion and excavacion, A journal wiB be produced in Bnghsh in 
which results will be published. 

The west coast of India is now being explored for prehistoric 
remains^ and a preluninary survc)' of the lower Narbada vallc)' 
has brought to hght some pdaMUthiccuhumi from the Pleistocene. 
An excavation is planned at Naheshw^r, a prehistoric city rite 
found on the Narbada in 1947 by Mr. Pandya. 

A sylLbus for a diploma course in atchsrology is bdng pre^ 
pared and Mr. Pandya would be gratdul for copies of syllabi 
for rimilar courses in this country, forlists ofsuggcrtcd reading and 
for any other assmance in this task. 

The Inyanga Research Fund. ty Mr. Neville 

Jenes 

The Enyanga disorict of Soudiem RhoJeria is little 
known even to RhtKiesianSp and most of our knowledge 
of it derives from the visit in 1905 of Prof D. R. Maciver, who 
gave an account of it in hh Medieval Rliadesid. A series of air 
photographs recently taken by Mr. R, A. Bouriay has emphasized 
the great archxological importance of the region; and there is 
abundant evidence, in the form of ruins, temdng, irrigatioii 
furrows and anricfic settlement sites, that it cnee supponed a large 
population. The area b now being opened up for Buropean settlc- 
tnent and divided into priall frrms^ and its possimliries as a 
[ccreational centre are being cofisidered. 

The invesdgatioD of the Jnyanga district is thcTcforc a matter of 
immediate imponancc. The Natural and Historical Monumems 


and Relics Comniisskin of Souihcm Rhodesia, with the support 
of the Trustees of the National M useum, has therefote trsolved to 
mudcftake chb task and has formed a committee to raise the 
necessary' funds, Mr, Neville Jones b secrccary* If m appeal k 
siurccssm! the cominiiiee intends to equip an expeditfon \rith a 
Leader of intcmaddnal standing and a staJf of spedaluts, and 
eswiatet that jjjio*cx30 will be required before the work can be 
begun. The committee docs not at present appeal for ccpnmbu- 
rions in cash, but btending donors arc ask^ to inform the 
commhtee of the amoimi they will be pienared to contribute. 
Promiso of support, and requesa for further information^ 
should be sent to the Secretary of (he Inyanga Research Fund, 
P.O* Bov 240, BiikwayOp S.R. 

Internarional Geological Congress, 1948. Extr^ieu jr^m d 
niffl^Fiijry o?mmnPiimfrd iy Dr. XI P. OdJt/ey, Seeretary of the 

72 Society ^ London 

The Eii^teetith Session of die Inccraadotul Geological 
Congress, originally planned to lake place in 1940. was held in 
Efig!^d during August and September^ 194S, the proccedingi 
las^g altogether for seven weeks. The foriml and sdanifre 
meetings of the session* under the Presidency' of Professor H. 
Read, t=.iLS.^ were held in South Kensington and lasted from 
a5 August to 1 Sepicniber, The total membership was 1760, and 
76 countries were represented. 

The sdcndfic nicrdngi were grouped in twciv'c xecdom. 
Section H was devoted to di^rtisrimi of the problem of defining 
the Ptiocene-Pleiscoccne boundary, and in Section M (Miscel¬ 
laneous subject} (hete were several papers on Quaternary 
geology. These, and other aspects of the Congress possibly 
btcresdng to anthropologistj, are mmmariied bdow, 

Srrtwn M T7ic Fliocme-Pleklneefie Boundary 

W* B. R. King (Great Britain), who acted as chairman of this 
lymporiiim, favoured Italy as type area, and suggested thar the 
question to decide was whether the lower boundary of the 
PJdnoceoc should be drawn at the base of die Calabrian-Vill^ 
franchian, or at the top. 

F. £. 2^uncr (Great Brimin), pointed out the dilhcuJdes 
inherent in the use of glacianon or the appearance of certain 
mammalun genera foe ddimtiing the f^eistocene, since these 
mtrria were inapplicable in noo-glaciaicd or ntifossiliferous 
regions. He fovoured phyriograpbic criteria, and suggested that the 
drop m sea level from around the loo-mctie mark during the 
Skiiiazi stage w^ouJd aiford one possible boundary for the b a^e of 
the Pleutoeeuc^ since it initiated a new erorianaJ cycle wid^y 
itcognizable on the continenci. 
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C. 1 - Miglloricj (Italy) dainied iiac m Icily the kwe of the 
Pleistocene wai beat dri^Ti between the Asriiti ind die Gtlabnan, 
since faunjl dutige Ai this horizon Ls wdl markei R- Selh (Etaly] 
nude oui i strong ease for legifding the Calabrian fjwn s/ruT^)^ 
which he as cquivdeni EO Guru; as tbc basal stage of the 

PJebtoccnt:. 

C. Aranihourg (Fnrbce)* in a written cominiimciEion, and 
L. S. D Leikcy (Kenya) discussed che Pleiscocoie stratigraphy and 
palxontology of Aftici+ especially the applkadon ot the ictmino- 
logy advocated at the Pan-Affiean Congrea on Prehistoiy 
(Nitrobit iS?+ 7 )- Leakey pointed out that in East Africa drposics 
of the Kageran irage (whoac &t4m is equivalent EO the Vdla- 
fiaochian) contained pebble-tool mdu^trics, representing the 
earliest known human cuJruret Er was logical and coniraumr* 
he said* to regard diis stage m forming the base of the Pldsfoccne, 
for famul and geologknl msons ir is desirable lo divide the 
KamasLan into lower and upper stages. According to Aiamboiirg 
the classification of the Pletsrocenc advocated at Nairobi (Man* 
i<> 47 ^ I70J L'Attfhri?pahgk, Voir LI* p- 25^)15 proving applicable 
10 the North African as well as the East African fiiutial succession. 
He said that the Neatidenhaloid jaw^ found at Rabat^ Mofocco, 
was assoriared with an Upper Kanmian founa- 

G- H R. von KocTugYwald (Netherlands) outlined leCcnE 
discoveriei of fossil man in Java, He said that remains of three 
types of man had been recovered from deposits now classified by 
mosE workers 21 Lower Pleistocene [Djetis beds}: 
r\^(msltis Weiddiireicb (piohahly s)Tion)Tn of P. modjaixrtemis 
(v. Koenigswald} ); R v. Kocoipwald ^ and A%dfirfjfepiO 

palayaiumkus v. KoetligswaJd. He claimed diat die Tritiil bed5^, 
which yielded the genotype of Pi'djfrjmArppiw, were later and 
should be classed as Middle Pleistocene* and wpuied die Trinil 
beds with the Choukonditn stage of China. 

On the basis mainly of foraminiferaJ evidence* E. M, van dcr 
Vkrh (Nethetlands) daimcd that in the East AnglUn succession 
the base of the Btitlcyan was the ruEUtal place to draw the Plio- 
Pleistocene Exuindary. 

While the discussioiu of Section H were taking place, the 
Council of the Eighteenth Session appointed a Tcniporafy 
Commission to advise ori the dcfinittnti oi the Ptiocenc-PlcistO' 
cene boundary. The Commission was able co forward a unanimous 
opinion b the following terras: 

(ij The Commisnon eomideo dial it is necessary to select a 
type area where the Pliocene^Pleistoccnc [Tcrdaiy-Quaicrnary) 
boundary can be drawn in accordance w^iib itratigtaphical 
priiiriplcs. 

(n) The Coramission roniiders that rhe Phocene-PlcKtocene 
boundary ihould be based on changes in marine faunas, dnee 
tiiis is the cla^ic method of grouping fossilifesous stratar Tlie 
classie area of ntifine sedimenEation in Italy is tegarded as the 
area whetr this principle can be implenicnti^ best. Et u here too 
tluE terrestrial [centinentai] cquivalcnti of the marine faunas 
under coiuidcration can be dctenmncd, 

(hT) The Comrauski'n rccotnmendi that, in order to elimi- 
naic existiiig ambiguities, the Low'cr Picisiocme should include 
as its Eusal member in che type area the CaXabtian formation 
(rnarinc] to^sher wteh its terrestria) [continental] equivalent 
the Vilbfratichian. 

(11^) The Cotniuisflion maia that according to cviiienoc given 
this usage would place the boundary at the horizon of the firsi 
indicatiofis of flimjtic dctcrioratiau in the Italian Ncogene 
luccesmiu 

The Coimnissioii^s recomniradations w^cre unanimously accepted 
by the Council at its meeting on 1 September* 194S. From Ac 
pupen read in Section H it i* dear that Ab definirion has wide 
applicarion. On the basis of nurine faunas it w‘as daimed thaE 
the Amsre] ian of Ac NctherlanA and Ae Buttej'an (Newer Red 


Crag) of East Angib are probable cquivalenEi of the Cakbrun. 
Some auAors, however, maintain that Ac whole of Ae Red 
Crag should be equated wiA the Calabrian. The VilUfiancluan 
or contincnEal £ick$ is cbaracierizcd by a fauna which includes 
Efnkiii, Equus and advanced bovine*, Tte burnt is widespread 
anu has E^een used for oOrreUting deposits of the same age m 
diherent cofttincEiJEs. Thus Ac probable eqmvalenti of Ac Viiia- 
franchian arc a* follows: in Ac NeAtflanA the Prcteglbn beds; 
in Central Afrka Ac Kagetan IjcA (wiA FrE>-AhbcvillLai pebble 
tools and presumably Haikw tdAiiffinuis); in India Ac Pinjor stage 
of Ac Upper SiwahJes; m China the NAowm srige; m Java Ac 
DjcEis beds, wid in Ac Central Plains of North America Ac 
Blaniro beds. 

For purposes of correlattoti Ac Viltafranchian Aonld be 
regarded as a dmo-divisian represented by actual strata m Ac type 
region of ftalv, bl regions where the>' originated, ^uus 

and advanced bovincs may be expected as rarities m beds filling 
below Ae base of Ais Anenhyiiion* but elsewhere Acy serve as 
reliable indkaters of Ac beginmug of Ac Pieisroccne. 

MificWdnecutj Suf^rcis 

R- B. McConnell (Tanganyika) read a ™per on rift and Aicld 
jtfucTute in East Afiica, He considers Aat Ae rift valleys are along 
bhclts of cruAing between Pr(>Cambriitt AielA; diat the crushed 
(coinpressed) zones have been forced down by ramp faults^ and 
that the movements were inituted m late Pre-Cambrian; dme* 
and more rccmtly reju^'enateA R. M, ShackIcton (Great Bruain) 
reviewed recent work m Ac rift valleys of Kenya^The Lower M io* 
cene sediments ofRusinga Island, yielding rcraatns ofProcaitsul ind 
oAcr anAropoiA, iiave been soowii to rest era Ae so-<alled 
Miocene peneplaitL The Kavitondo Gulf Riff was formed by 
dowTarfaufting which displaced Ac Miocene scdmicnta and over- 
lying volcanks. In the central and southern parts of Ac Great or 
Greg(^ Rift Valley* ilw relation of deposits contammg Achetdian 
arti&cis to Ae Rift Valley fauidng has b™ mvestigated. The 
movements took place intcrmitteatly dur^ Ac Tertiary and 
Lower Pleistocene, but by Ac fime Ae Middle Plcistoecne beds 
wiA Achculian urifaets were deposited prebably Ac greater part 
of die moveraenr had been completed. 

..dsjwfjjfjtffP \.^fAjrkiJa Surveys 

The Association of African Geological Snrvcyi, a SulHConi- 
mission of the Intemadonal Geological Congress* held a scries of 
open mccAigs m London during Ae Congre$S4 Blondcl 
(FraficeJ is ar present Secretary. 

The Commission consider^ and in general approved, Ae 
Asision of Ae Picisioceiie in Africa (excluding the NorA African 
litiotal) proposed by the Pan-Alricati Congress of Prehistory 
(15147). G. Choubert'{Morocco) suggested the following possible 
paralldisra: 

GambEkn . + . FbndrLaJi and Crimaldlan. 

Kaznasian * . Tyrrheman, Milazrian, SidiiarL 

Kageran . . . Vilbfrmchian [Calabrian], 

L. S. B. Leakey suggested Aat it wa* desirable to Avidc the 
ECaniasian into Lower and Upper Kitsiaaian. or Kamasian sefint 
and Kanjcrin. 

OAcr subjects consi Ared ar some loigA included Ac African 
Rifr Valleys and Ae Kalahari SyMcm. Accoiding to evidence 
recently obtained in SouAcra Rhodesia (G. Bond), NorAcm 
Rhodesia (J. D. Clark) and Angola 0 J™nart)* al^ in Bcdiuana- 
land (E. J. Waviand), a large part of the Kalahari SanA appears to 
be po^i-Achenlim* or posE-Sangoan. 
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Excursicns 

Ai Swiiwcombe, mtinJaers siw ttctm cjcdV^ticMU b ihc 10&- 
ioot Terrace {Bo^n Hill), On die evidenre presented most of the 
vuiton ^voured the view that the Miiiile Gravels (which 
yielded the Sw^uucombe ihull aisodaied with Adieulioii hand- 
axes) beldn|; to the closuig stage of the Great InterglaciaL 
Members were inKresred to hear that the fluorine test had recefuly 
been applied to die G^ky Hill ^Icdcte^, and had ihown that it is 
a burial, considerably later than the gravel in w^hieh it w'as haund. 
At Baker's Hole (Ebbsfleci) a scries of loess-like loains^ overlying 


the Main Coombe Rock^ and containing Levalloisiati * floors/ 
were examined and the tvidjence for these being post-Rissian or 
inier-Wurmbn was disoisscd. 

On the Easr Anglian excursion, led by C. D, Ovey and IX 
BadcD-Pow'dlp assisted by j. 1 - Sainiy, H. £, P. Spencer and J, A, 
Steers^ members were taken to see the etasfle sites atotmd Ipswich+ 
Crotner and Norwich There appears to be as j-ct no end to the 
ctmtTDV'my regarding the workmamhip of the chipped flints in 
the SulnCrag Stone Bed, some geologists still indining to the 
view that most if not all of the flaking is natural. 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Cdkitral Background of Fcrsonalky, By Rn/ph tint^Jf- 
LL-iprietfi & Ke^i&i Pow/), 1947. Prtc€ iry. AJ, 

Linton's TTie .StuJy .Ifurt, pnbh^ed in 1940^ is now 
extensively used in Bruidt intiveriitia u a textbook on 
soeul anthropology. The tesults of his eoUaboratioti w kh Kardnier 
and Con du Bois on the fonnition of basic or modal personalities 
in diffcteni cultural sellings ccitainJy formed one of the most 
stimulating and provocarivc books that appeared in the held of 
anthropology during the war years [nee Kardiner and Linton, Tht 
PfYihoipgkist Fr^nfiers 1942). The present work is the text of 

a series of five lectures delivered at Swartbmore College in t 943 T 
published in the U,S.A. in 1945. and now appearing in an English 
edition. The lectures conusn little new' n^taterial. but they show the 
dcvelopnicnt and consolidatioTi of Linton's view' of the nature of 
culture as oudined in bis 1940 book- The nialerial is here presented 
in a tUDSl balanced ajid pcrsuaii^'e Way and the illustnativc data ate 
very skilfully, handled, llic book also repeats the main thesis of the 
Kardiner and Umon volume as to the dilfereiitial effects of cidtures 
on penonahty, but the presctu exposiiiort 11 phrased in sociologicai 
rather than in psycho-analyncal tenns^ and it gives due importance 
to smictunl and economic ^cion in the establishment of the basic 
pcnoiulity. It should be of s^aluc to teachers and otbets working on 
the fringes of the social sciences^ 

Linton makes a clear disrinction between the two abstcacdons 
* culture' and ^lOdcry,^ and here he is in line with the main siream 
of eiUTen-t Americ^an anthropolDgical tlicory. He suggort in. fact 
diar there are tittec separate aggrcgati^; the study of soctety, to be 
tmdertakm by the sociologist; the study of culture, which is the 
task of the anthropologic; and the iiudy of personality, which Is 
the province of the psycho-analyst. The concept ' culture^ ii used 
in this coiuiexicn to cover all the traditional behaviour patterns 
which the individual acquires at a result of his educationf 'Culture* 
U what men do and 'society ’ is the oiganuced group pf men who do 
if, Starting flom this premise Limop aHeiripM to describe pheno- 
QiRu as diverse as marriageT fomu of govemment, linguistic 
imges, laws and religioos bebefi, as wtU as cusroniary postures and 
etiquette, in icttm of individual behaviour^ overt or covert. This is 
obviously an experiment w'orth making. Legal insotunoiii can be 
desenbed as a scrici of rules, together with the mechanisms for their 
enrorccnieiit, w hich enable a group of people id keep law' and order 
and to Carry out actWTtics harmoniously. They Cm aW be described 
as 'that part of the eplture which provide the individual witfi 
techniques for urtcr-actEon with other mensbers of liis society' as 
Linton docs. In other woids, soda] phenomena can be view^ as 
mcchanums for enabliug a sodety to lurvivc or as a series of 
rtiinub bombarding the indis'idual kom infancy up and fordog him 
tn feel, think, act and co-operate with his fellow's in a particular w'ay. 
I| is obvinudy valuable to look at the question from both points of 
view and the stress on the individLial w'hich is su inurh nmre marked 
in cuitenf Ametiem atuhropoLogical Uieraiurc than it k in tlib 
Country has certainly been fniirfuL fiiice 11 has sttmubted study of the 
whok process of soeialixation of the individual (a process isow 
describe by Hc-rskovits as "^eoculruratioii'; see Man, i949K 4]^ 

But It if hard to believe that culture and society are really such 
different phenomena that their study inuot be regarded as a separate 


discipline^ Even if we push Linton's view ro the extreme and con¬ 
sider that the eoippaiative study of the socialization of the indiddua] 
should be the niain preoccuparion of the auThropoLogist, yet it u 
surely true that this parcicular type of investigation must follow a 
very detaikd analysis of the social srrucrure and the main iustitutions 
of the eoniniuuitics concemed. In fact the attempt to by-pm this 
pieliniutary sociological analysis and to proceed straight to the 
making of hypotheses about personality fomutiou seems to have 
had dlsoitrons cflccts in tome of the lecem litararure. Moreovet, 
thii concept of culture ai *a way of life* composed of a number of 
difTerent individual patterns. Tiim ulatiitg as it ii from an educationai 
point of view, b yet a difficult concept for the sociologist to handJe. 
linton Tigects the term ' institution/ but when he starts analysing the 
patterned bchavio'ur of the individual he flnds that his isolate is net 
a single act of bdiavlouT, but a scries of related ones for which he is 
foTCi^ to iiittdducc such terms as 'conflgurations of panenied 
behaviour/ which is surely anocher way of saying the same tEung, 
atid ro the sociologist a rather inote clumsy ivay. 

However, Linton's approach ftom ehc individual aspect hai 
enabkd him to develop a number of conccpct which will be of 
lasting use to scNnologicd cheory. in particubr the terms 'social 
mle' and 'social status^; and the same applies to his mcUd distinc- 
riori between die 'real culture' or the actual bduviour of members 
of the sodery, die ^rullure coiuiruci,' which i$ the Db$crver''s 
abstract fomiuladon of the modal bchasdour of the individuaU in 
the culture^ and the ideal patterns or absiracuoiis forimdaied by 
niembcn of the society itself. Thu latter concept^ which approaches 
in many ways the structure as used by Radclitf&-Browii and 
others, is very well described in the present book. 

Other useful paragraphs are those aidcizing the blind appliratiou 
of stiiTiultii-fespouse rheorin in anthropological analysis ^nd 
mtinLaring the utfliaence of constitutianal as distiiict fmiu culiutal 
mfluettces oti the individual A. t. RICHARDS 

Homo Lydens- By J. Liwiitm (RdurFcdpf & K^aJi Patti), 

E 949 . Ppr W- Ptffc l®jr. 

Tbe anonymcHis rransiatoi bai collated the German ver- 
siciu of this book, published in SwitterUnd in 1944 f with 
the authot's own English version, which diiflers comiderabiy from it. 
The rcisuir reads very aiid esn be tecammended to all social 
anthropologtsH. 

'The great aTriKtypal activities of human society,^ Professor 
Huizinga says. *arc permeated with play from the rtart/ We cannot 
contrasi play with seriousness, or associate it with the comic, for 
gantes are oflen taken seriously, and rhe comic is coimccted wtEli 
folly. Play, however, lies outside wisdom and folly. Os well os 
outside truth and fobehood. good and evlL h is not 'real* life, but 
rather a stepping out nffcal life into a temporary^ sphcTe of aoiviiy, 
with a dupoiitiDn all of its own. There u no formal disiLncdoii 
between pby and ntual+ and the consccoccd spot caimot be fciniially 
distinguished fkini the phygroimd. There arc play elements ht war^ 
and from them derive the *Uw 5 of w'ar.* In democratic countries 
there k oho a play clcinem in polrtks and popular elcctkmi. The 
adminisiraiion of jusrice is ofien a kind of game. Art, music and 
poetry arc forms of play^ and philosophy derives front the riddk i-id 
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thi? fbtoiuc dialogue- Mariisjii^ wstli its wisisiedce that cvciytluiig 
is based on cconOimc forecs, is guilty of ahanicful mbccHie^p^ii." 

The only pitiemn whieh suggcft? it$elf ia that the ^utlior Qlb to 
mliic the wickh of the giulf ivnicH diviilcj the rompiog of children 
and an Small from the kinds of pby wMdi he so admirably dcKribcs- 
The Tuhrs and conventions, the haUowed spot, the «i occasion, the 
special dress, and the sense of achkvcnient fcli by all coiMXrned 
which charactciiee a religious rite» a state banqucip a folk-dance 
festival and »imp-tie, miut have their origin elsewhere dim in mere 
cbuUirtons of snperfluoiis enci^- But where ^ RAGLAN 

Contributions to Psychii-Atialyrij, Ip 2 i-ip 45 - By A/c/4wdr K/ripi. 

{Hog^srih PVesf jj«J of Piyiho-Amf^m], i&4S- 

Pp. 4l(i, JVjre llf. 

This book is chiefly conceniod with the autHot"s analyses 
of children, but there is little to indicate that Kef expbnadom 
correspond to anything previously present in tiic padenu" muicb- 
She tells us, for eximiple, of a hoy who, after looking at some 


pictures, (Irtaincd of armed men. He was assured, that what he had 
really dreajued of wa$ hii father's pcsiiif though h docs not appear 
that he had ever Seen it. Later Mrs. Klein dcsmbcs to him the 
ICE, in Older dial' she may be able to explain eo hinl! that one 
of ht-f dreama was a dieam of copulitioii- Such dcscripctons^ how™ 
ever, were seldom necessary* for the paretiES of her patients, ihoi^h 
people of soiuc education, were mostly in die habit of attowuig 
their children not merely to share thidr bedrooms^ buc to observe 
die sesfual act in hill dctaiL At least this is w’hat she tells us, but one 
wonders whether it is not, like so much else in the book, 'phajiiasy/ 
In hrr view anytliing and evetydiing is, o-r may be, a leikiaJ symltoi, 
and it is not el«r why, on dm view, people ever thmk of aiiyihlng 
but scs- The word * jmblhiiajdon' is of course often med, but its use 
explains nothing. Analysis, as practised by ^iIs. Klein, bean no 
ndation to analysis as the term is ctsminoidy nsed, that ii to say the 
breaking up of a compound uuo its compcraciits. She rather 
resctiiblcs a clLemisr who, coidroiiEcd with a variety of soil samples, 
shodd label them all' lUucL^ RAGLAN 
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Tour Dt&fln of (be Special Officer, Subaeshri Area, 1944 - 45 » 
and Ethnographic N otes on the Tribes of the Subamlri 
Fsgioru fly C. vm PiiFrr^HaimoiSrf. ShUhng (AiJrtm 
Gpi-emijicrtt fyrsrj, Ip47- Pp- ^ 17 . 

In I^bniary, 1944, Dr- von Furir-Haimendnrf was appointed the 
first Special Officer of the hitherto imadrnmisiered and practically 
unknDW'n hiU country lying to the cart ot the Subanrirr, onr of the 
main northern mbutaricf of the Btahnuputra, and between, the 
Tibetan fiomScr and the plains of Assam. Hw flixc tadt was to estab¬ 
lish frirtidly rclatians wjdi the Apa Tani tribe, the entire ao>00Q of 
whom arc confined to a single upland vaJIry. These expert but 
unwailikc firmers had long been an easy piey to Dafia raidefts from 
The west and die touring season of 1944-1945 began with an 
expedition, under strong escort, to some of the most incorri^bk of 
these W'arlike villager, with the object of mating them rcali^ that 
they must change their w^ays. In the spring of 1945 fhe Special 
Of^et, accompanied by his wife and without an escort, virited the 
Hxall^ ' Miri" cmmtry to the east, moving slowly frnm village to 
village as he was abk to peixuadc the people to provide the porters 
which are the sole means of H-uisporE in this region. The diaries 
cover journeys into bidictto ujiexplDted areas and vividly show the 
difliculties of travelling in some of the w ofM country in the world. 
A map show-s both chc position of the various tribal groups and the 
vistnesi of the area iriU rcniaining to be explored. 


The diarirs should be read fim, for they show wJue sweat and 
toil Went to the compiling of the valuable notes. These cover the 
agriculture of the Apa Tanis, their system of vilbgc organizatioii and 
tribal justice^ the posirion of slaves among them, and the rdatioru of 
the tribe with their neighbours. There arc also notes on trade and 
barter in the adjoining Dafla and Miri areas, and a ysduabk fuLil note 
on the probkms of adnimistracinn. Till Dr. Haimeudorf and hii 
wiie w'on their confidence the Apa Tanis were litLlc more than a 
name, for the few expeditiom which had previously passed through 
their valley had made rvo real contact with the tribe- These litres 
therefore CDiiiairi the firsE account of m agricultural iysicin which 
has converted a rcmcne valley imo au intensely cultivated garden 
supporting a population of a thousand to the square mik- They 
dMcribc too a remarkable judicial system which turns a blind eye 
to private capcuie and imprisonment provided ihat the lift of the 
conunumiy is not disturbed, but which will inflict even the dnch 
penalty if tribal oplnioti demands it. A scientifle, objective account 
is also given of slavery as an institution accepted by ail and rematk- 
ably free fiom abuses. 

The only copies of the dkrtes and noies in England are uioie 
w'hidi the Govcmmeui of Assam kindly allowed to be sent to 
certain auihropokgisu and imritoiioits. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that Dr. HaiTnendorf will in due course publish a book accevrible 
mall. P- 



OCEANIA 


Fijian VilUge. By BurB m Iniri^duiifon !fy 

if Chki^ fVew jFrd C LL R, (94^?, 4 .S 9 i 

arrii, bihliiigrdphy, index, jlhuiTcj/rdrti Jtid Prsit 

An Africatiist can only assess this book by ^ general 
comribution to social artthropology, and not by its specific addition 
to knowledge about Oceania. The book is obv^udy* however, a 
fir?l-ratc contribution to Qreaiuc studies, and I fouiid it so impre^ 
rive in its wider inicfcst riut I have gone to Qitain's earlier aaialyriSp 
T?jr Flight 0/ tfK Chifi (1941). 

QuaLn has tried, by describiiig the complex interaction of indi- 
viduals in a singk village, Nafcoroka, w iihuiirs specific gcographkal, 
historical and (ocial backgrotind, to solve problems that confront us 
aU; how to make a sociological attalyiii emerge dearly and yet to 
make the most of the mas of derails of cveryniay behaviour that a 
modern fieldworkcr accumulates, and how' to prescut adequate 
accounts both of the sockty and of individuals within it. Fijim 
Viliagt is as successful an essay at tolvjrtg these problems as any 1 
know. Bui hii individuab^ stories are obscured by the nuuiber of 
his characters, and by* the rumtant inevitable interpoladion of 
ciihiaral and sociologies aualyris^ which in turn tend^ to be lost in 
detaili about the individuals. 

1 waitirudc parriculariy by Quain's very fine and moving accouiii 
of how^ the Fijum fed that prosperity of the bad and of mca 


depends on the observance of proper beha\nour ^after tlie nuimcr 
uf the bnd' and on the artachtnent by bload of the right people to 
their bnd and kin, 10 as to please the anceston. The chiefs especially 
are imporum in this. It 11 but one of many good analyses. However, 
I did not like his depiction of Fijian behavriour as uubabneed becatuc 
its ethos, owing to Tonga and Wedeyan conquest, ii inconsistent, 
swinging bcfivecn aggiesrive aaid lestramcd ideals. This empharis 
weakens his coTicluding chapEcrj. In the bulk of the book he 
describes from obscr^ acion aud story the mtcrrclationships of indi¬ 
viduals, houjddiolds and adjacent rillages, and traces their inter¬ 
action as alfcrted by stams, kinriup and local lies, the making of 
a lis^dihood, and the fituadons of d^ciopiticTit in the hfe cycle, ‘fhe 
attempt to knit the whole together ii made m ' Trouble/ w^e be 
considers the life stories of particular kidividuals; 'Keeping ihe 
Peace - Status and Wealth,* in which positive and negative sartcrioEif 
are assessed; and ' So^ CobiSiou aE Nakoroka,* These art donim- 
ated by his concept of the inconitsicnt ethos, and da nor do justice to 
huaccoutii ofhow people are moved by social and mental processes. 

The last chapter was partly rcwnticn by the Late Or. Ruth 
iktiedkt, who conrribuied an intraductory sketch of Fijian 
culture after Mr. Qiiaia*i death. TIk tragedy of that death, on a 
research croedition in the firarilian interior iu 19J9, is underlined by 

MAX GLUCKMAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TTm Ckangmg Stature af University Freflmtca 

Sdi+^—A CDudiiiiqiu and fairly rapid biological cbangr s^rcnis 
to be in progt^ at pfocot among young tncn entering 
tbc yuivorskiei, and protiabiy among othm also. 

Bctvi^cco the yem 1926 and 1936 a big change took pba? among 
frcshmcii entering the University of Toronto, Ontario* Canada. 
The proportion of men ivho were sue feoc call or over [age groups 
17 to 20 yean inclusive) Increased Qtsni 6-9 per Cent, to 17'^ per 
cent-, and the propartion svho were less chau 5 feet i$ inches dropped 


The mean height of Toronto fh^tieo in the age groups eot^- 
sidered was ^9*25 inches in 1936^ yei ui spite of war conditioias the 
average for Eseter h^eshmen in 1943 was 69-8 inches and for 1947 
was slightly higher (see Table | 3 . Voy probably the average hdgbr 
for Tommo entrants has by now exceeded these figum and 1 hope 
kter on 10 have some exact infomiatEoii aboui k. 

As weight is so gtratly aflccted by disirtbuticio within ihc age 
groups and the niiniber^ cnfcrhig the University College of the 
!k»uth West arc so small in some of them k is unprofitable to take an 



TWLE t, pimC^NTAOE OF FR£j>ltMEN 6 FEET AWD OVifl 
(ace CIOUPS 17 TO 20 VEAftS) 

1^26 t 936 194 j 1946 1947 

refpnh^ » ^ 6 i 175 

Bxtitf * 19-2 20^ 

NOTE ,^—In fhest fi^ks 17 wiws ihe pef^ed jr^ i& years ii 
mtfwJ'lu 17 y€ws 11 fflenrAj, iind 10 m. 

from 18‘S per cent- to &'7 per cent, (see J. Allau^ ■Soiiie Observa¬ 
tions coticcrmckg the Statute of Freshmen," Man* 1937* 157+ for liiU 
details). The mean hdght of freshmen increased during the period hy 
1-6, l-jp 1-2 and I'l Inches in the I7 -y and oo-year age 

groups respcttivcly^ and the average weight in these groups in¬ 
creased by 6’2 Ib.p 5-7 Ib.p yi lb. and 42 Jb. The totS number 
entering in these age groups each year was never Jess than dtp so the 
hgurn could not l^vc been unbalanced by a few extreme cases, and 


TABLE 3 . AYEILAGE HEEQHT IN mCtlES 
(ace GftOUVS 17 TO 10 YtAaS INCLUSlVm) 

1926 193d t943 1946 1947 

Tiffitmo * , IS7-9D 69‘S3 

E*elcr* * * 69ns 6 g-ji 69-99 

average for all the groups. Kowevert for those entcting in the 
18-ycar group in 1943 the average was iji-j Ib.^ that is 8 lb. above 
the 1936 figure fbr Toronto men of the same group. Since 1943* 
the average wdglit for enttanls in this age ^oup at J^ccr shows a 
Very marked decline to i 44'3 Jb, which u still just one pound above 
the 1936 average for the Canadians (see Tabic 4). AJiogethet chc 
Exeter meoRiremenls show- diat the decline in wei^t is not 
accompanied by any marked decline in height, suggcsrbig that 
consdrunaiuj growth factors are nor affected by a reduced did 
during adojescnice as long as the cssenm] growth factors are 
available in adequate amounts. 
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TwAnfu I 

Fig. 1 . PERCH^fTAGE OF FFESJIMEN 6 FEET DM DVFS 
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Fic. a. FESCENTAGB op FBESHMEN UNDES 5 nET 6 IK€H£S 


tbetc was ncHthiiii; to indicate that the Kudciiti w-«e being drawn 
from a difftmit stratum of the ecinmunity os tbc years passed. 

Unfortunately the numbers entering the Univenity College of 
the South West, Exeter, Pcvoik ore relotwcly very small for the Jew 
years for which figures arc available^ bur in spiie of this a cOmpomon 
of the figum ii inlererting and possibly ugnificant in showing a 
sutuLir trend in progress In Engird, in ipkr of the years of strain 

TAKES 2. OF VNPBJt $ FEBT 6 INCH£Si 

1926 I9j6 194J 1946 1947 

. . iB'b 9'7 

Hvefer. . . 6 '^ 5-8 2*0 

and stringency since 1939. In 1943^ of 87 male cntninrt in the age 
groups mentioned 20^7 per cent, w'ere 6 feet in height or more and 
only 6-9 per cent, w'cre Icis than 3 feet 6 inchd. showing that there 
wde mote uH and fewer short fecahmcti than In the Tomutp entry 
£bt 1936. Since 1943 the proportiou of tail entrant! has dedioed 
slightly, but the proportion of very ihon freshmen hai dedhud 
rcma^ably (see Tab^ 1 and 2^ and figs, t and 2]. 


On whole d^ii brief survey suggests tliar in of depfessing 

coudjdoini over a tong period those entering the Universiry College 
of the South We^ show jvo ligus of being in any way siinuedp 
though the diet is obviously iosuficieni at pitnent to maintain 
weight at levels redded as nonual a few yean ago. As 10 ihc 
trend in hdghtp ic k tadicr an open question whether the 
dominant fectori prcxlucing ir are improved dikary knowle%c and 

TABLE 4. AVBkAGB WElCItr IN WJUNPS 
(t^YBAfl AGE OlOlrr) 

1926 1936 1941 1946 1947 

T^oMLfe , , 137^5 1431 

Exeitr . . . 131-3 144-9 144‘3 

improved hygiene, or whether they arc to be sought within the 
germ cdlr 

My giaiefd thanks arc due to Dr, Murray, Prindpah aod Dr. 
Fortescue-Foulkcf, Mcdii^ Oflicef^ of the University College of 
the South West* ALLAN 

Pit£fijifldf Hants 
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{a) EiEAl> FOUND NEAll THE STORE AT ABIHI 
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(c) 1IEAI> WITH BSAri HEADDRESS FROM A FARM SITE 
CtOSE TO HE 
Hri^h 6 } imiKf 



HEAD lOUND IN edundation tkeneih at abir] 



{d) FIEAD WITH TASSEILED CAP^ FROM AM UmBIKUHIB 
SIT£ ON A FARA1 NEAR ABIRI 
Hcighi 5 


NEWLY DISCOVERED TERRA COTTAS FROM IFE, NIGERIA 

Ph\.^tifgraph hf Bmard Piigg 








NEW DISCOVERIES FROM IFE ON EXHIBITION AT 
THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE* 

by 

BERNARD FAGG . 

GtnvnmtM ^ductlegia, C^a of At Survtfor if Amiipiiiks, Nigrriii 


Hoh. Editor*s Note: 

As already been briefly announced (Man, t 949 > 
6S), rhe Royal Antliropological Insdrute lias, with 
the sopport of the Arts Council of Great Britan, organized 
an exhibition in iis own premises of'Tradi rional Art of the 
British Colonies,’ in conncxioii with the Colonial Month, 
It opened to the public on Tuesday, 2t June, at 2.30 p.m. 
and closes on Wednesday, 20 July, and will be opn be¬ 
tween the hours of 10 a m. and 7 p.m. on Mondays to 
Saturdays. An adniissiou fee of 6 d. iS charged. A fully 
iUustraied catalogue has been prepared, with description 
and docunicntatioti of all specimens in the exhibition ; it 
is sold generally at 2f. dd.. but each visitor to the exhibition 
mav buy a copy at is. The exhibition is intended to 
arouse micrest in primitive art, anthropology ^d die 
Institute, as well as in the Colonies, and subscribers to 
Man arc invited to supplement the publicity given to it 
by the Colonial Olficc and in the press by drawing it to 
rhe attention of their friends and by any other means open 
to them. 

The emphasis of the exhibition is on West Atria 
and especially on Ni^iia, which is by lar rhe richest in 
represcntarional art o^ll the dependencies administered by 
die Colonid Office. Many of the finest relies of die andcnt 
kingdom of Benin arc 011 view, including bronzes and 
ivories of the sixteenth ociitury, and very fiw of thetn have 
been on public view before. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the exhibition, however, is the newly dis¬ 
covered tetta cotta heads &om near Ife, which arc the 
subject of the short article below, TJuough the courtesy of 
the Hon. Oba Aderemi, Oni of Ife, and of the Government 
of Nigeria, the five rerra cottas have been flown 10 diis 
country', within a fisw weeks of their discovery, especially 
lor exhibition at the Institute. 

Since Mr. Kenneth Murray, Surveyor of Antiquities, 
Nigeria, is arranging an impressive exhibition of Nigerian 
masks, including many typo, of high artistic merit, never 
previously seen in this country, ar the Zweinnicr Galleries 
duruig the Colonial Month, anthropologists, art-lovers aiid 
members of the public will have an unrivalled opportmii^ 
of sedng the ancient and more recent antiquities of Nigeria 
under most farvoutable condirioris. In the Institute s display, 
however, the other African, Asiatic, Pacific and American 
dependencies are also represented by first-claffl pieces.^ 
Ed. 

* mthPhieHiiitdiitexifptn 


The NetP Fi/nh Jiedr Ije 

About two years ago three terra cotta heads were found 
at Abiri, a sinall cocoa-farming village some ten miles 
from Ife, during the digging of foundations for a store. 
This discovery remained a sccrer, only coming to light ^ a 
result of archaeological investigations in Ife itself during 
March of this year. 

Excavations then undertaken by me near to the site of 
the find at Abiri revealed a considerable number of frag¬ 
ments, including an almost complete coiled snake 
(apparently a puff adder), a part of one of die heads J^eady 
Lund (sec Plate Ha, which shows the excavated piece in 
position), a finely modelled human hand, and sun^ 
objects which appear to be slirinc fumitute, all displaying 



FlC. I, ram's head found in the POUNDAtlON TRENCH 
AT ABili: LENCTlJ S INCHES 

a high degree of technical skill and ardsric a^vement. 
Other small fragments w?cte found mi sitit within a few 
inches of the wall of die store. Excavations uiadc the 
building arc planned for next dry season. 

Unrifforty years ago when the cocoa faniis were pknred 
the area which b now Abiri was under high forest, with no 
signs of recent habitation. This would suggest that the 
figures liave been lying buried there for two centimes or 
more. Internal evidence in the specimens themselves 
(compare particularly die head in Pbte Hu wirh the 
disputed 'Olokun' nead illustnied in Man, 194?, 1) 
suggests a period more or less contemporary wdeh the 
bronze heao^ which are provisionally dated to the twelfth 
to fourteenth centuries AJ>. or earlier. 
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THE FOUNDERS OF THE ZIMBABWE CIVILIZATION* 

h 

G. A. WAmWklGHT 


Alihougli sonic have deelincd to consider such a 
thing, it Jias gcncralJy seemed iiccesssirj' to postulate 
some itiflucncc ocher tlian Eantu at work in die Buildings 
at Great Zimbabw^e and other sires in Southern Khodesia. 
Enquiry lias mostly been confined to mcdixval Arab works 
on the east coast of Afiica and to the pre^islamic Harlm 
Bdqis south‘-east ot Marib in south-w^cstem Arabia. Some 
remarkable resemblances between die latter and Zimbabwe 
have been pointed out by Rathjeiis and von Wissmanin^ 
The pnfsent arnele seeks to show thac the influences did 
not come direct from pre-lslamfc south-^wescem Arabia, 
but i^i£j Gallalandf 

A study of the beads found at Zimbabwe has now^ 
established that die buildings were founded at some rime 
bctw'een the nindi and tenth centuries a.d,^ or at least thac 
the siie was occupied in those centuries.^ This emphasizes 
the importance of the following two passages of Mas^udi^^ 
for he w^as in Africa about A.d. or 917^ f c- at die end of 
this vcr>' period. His remarks show (tf) that the founders of 
Zimbabwe were a people from Abyssinia; (i) that the 
Zimbabwe people had been established for at least several 
generations bv his rime; (c) that they were already a 
powxT m his day; and (d) that at that rime the king's ride 
a Galla one. This last in its turn draws attention to 
some remarkable resemblances between GaUaland and its 
neighbourhood on the One hand and Southern Rhodesia 
on the other^ 

M^'udi Say'S (pp. 5f,): 

'Tbiwk u we have already »id, rhe Zeng and odaer klridi of 
Abyssinians (r^ over the right bank of die Nile 

ai far aa tbc end of the of Abysnma. Alone ameng all tbe 
tribes of the Abyssiuiim die Zeng cmiKd the channel which 
comes from the upper coime of die Nile and falb into the Sea 
of Zeaig. They cstablulijcd, tbcmscLvn in this country and 
ipread as iar » the ccruntry of Solabh * which is the most 
oinaut pan of the land of Zi^g and die limit of navigation for 
the ships of Oman and Siraf in the Sea of 2 jcng. Just as the Sm 
of China eiidi at the country of Sila [Japanh wbieh wc have 
already had lyeeasion to speak, so the liniitM of the Sea of Zjcng 
are at the country of Soblah mid the Waq-waq. This is a Wd 
which produces gold in abundance and other marvels. Tlie 
climate there is hut and ibe land fertile, and the Zeng dic^ It 
as the scat of govettunent. They set up a king over thtmielvis 
whom they called u*\}}iTiii. As wc have already said * this hac 
been the iianie of all thdr kiagi ar all rimes,* w^ho is 

the nikf of the other kings of the Zeng^ rides at the head of 
300,000 horsctneiL Their beasts of burdea ate for in their 
country there are no horses 01 muln or cacucR not do they 
know them/ 

Again, he says (pp, 29f): 

"Let us return now to the mformarion about the Zeng and 
about their kingSr The explanaiioR (of the name) of the kings 
of the Zeng, which is is 'Son of die Great Lord' be¬ 

cause he is chosen to nile over them and to establish justice 
bctw'Mu them. And when the king oppresses them in liii 
govenunent and deviates from juxcice^ dity kill him aod 
deprive his diiidjcen of the kingship. For they daim that if he 

* I Vidi a map 


act in that way then k is tnipo$$iblc that he can be the Son of 
the Lord who is King of the Heavens and the Eardi. They call 
the Creator (the Powerful and Great] the espLuurion 

of which ti "^The Great Lotd'\* 

All of this is very precise. The Zeiig originaced from near 
die upper course of the Nile. They were die only Ab^'s- 
siniRns to go south and they spread as far as the land of 
Sofidah, It was in this country that they established the seat 
of their government and set up a king who had orher kings 
under hiin^ and whose dynastic ride was wqlimL 
means *Son of die Great Lord" wiio is ^ihe King of the 
Heavens md the Earth/ From this it can only be deduced 
that Mas^udi here gives an account of the establishment of 
the empire later known to die Portuguese as that of the 
Monomotapa*^ and the arrival in Soudiem Rhodesia of die 
builders of one or other of die stone-walled fortresses, if 
not of Great Zimbabwe- itself near Victoria. 

On looking back row^ards Aby'S^inia wc hud that the 
tide may be vocalized* is a compound of two 

GaDa words: originally the name of the Shy itself 

and hence that of tfic High God,® and r/jiirt^ 'son,' which 
give the meaning that Ma.s*udj: applied to die word 
In its form, how'cvet;, the w'ord is ungrani- 
niadcal* for normally it should be But it so 

happens diat the transporidon of the words proves to be 
a valuable clue to the part of the couniiy- whence the 
Waqiimi originated. Dr. A. N, Tucker of die University of 
London School of Oriental and African Studies kindly 
made enquiries about this, and has elicited from Mr, 
Lcslau that constructions of this sort occur hi Harari and 
Sidanio.^- This linguistic peculiarity forms a valuable 
support to the arch^Iogical resemblances which exisr 
between Sidamo and Harar on the one hand and Zimbabwe 
on die odier, as will be seen shortly, 

N o doubt the king was peculiarly the Son of God hke 
many other kings, as for instance the Pharaohs. But more 
than this, die b dividual Galb also looks upon Inmselfas a 
son of Waq* for he quite commonly calls upon him saying: 
'Thou art my mother* Thou art my father,'*^ 

Wc arc referred back to die GaJb by ytt anoEhcr states 
ment of Mas^udi, for he speaks of the Waqlimi'^s of 
^horsemen’ (/SriJ. Horsemanship is a most un-Bautu 
acconiplL^hmenCp as is reflected in Mas udi s iicxe statement 
that *in their [the Zeng's] country there are no hoi^ or 
mules or ramels, nor do they know them/ On the other 
hand* the Galb are w ell known as a race of horsemen; in 
fact, w'e are lold that 'individuai tribes are said to be able to 
bring 20,000 to 30,000 horsemen into die ficld/^^ How¬ 
ever, the number* jod,ooo. which Mas'udi gives for the 
horsemen of the Waqiimi is of course a gross exaggeration. 
Moteot^er, the statemciiE thac he bad horsemen at all is in 
opposirion to the next tliai tlierc are no horses in the 
country' of the Zeng* and this latter is no doubt correct. 
The talc of these vast numbers of horsemen can^ therefore^ 
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onJy be a memory of thos^ of the Waqiimi's Galla 
lioincland. 

Bc^iidci all this Mas^udi shows that in bis time the popub- 
don of Southern l^tKJesia was a mised one, consisting of 
rulers whose god was called by die Galla name of and 
others who called God Mlibiglu. Arabic tinfortunately 
rarely shows the vowels, bur, vocahzcd as Mbtiln-ngalur dus 
word appears as a good reproduedon oi a wdl^knoi^vTi 
Bantu name for the Deitj', such as the Zulu U-itkida- 
ukutu}^ The Swazi, now living inland from Louien^o 
Marques^ use the same form as the Zulu, and further north 
again between Inhambanc and Sofalah the Shengwe use the 
slightly different form Ntmgmtgulu}^ By the end of die 
fifteenth century the old Galla dtic had been superseded by 
that of Monomotapa, by which ihe Portuguese and later 
comers knew the Empeton Tliis new dtlc b good Bantu, 
and the change no doubt represented the aboiorptioii of the 
original Galla ruling stock in that of the local Bantu—the 
Sons of Waq in the people ofMkuIu-nguluJ^ 

We Iiave now- been led back to Abyssinia and die Galla 
and it b satisfactory' to find that the dues provided by 
Mas'udi are confirmed by atidiaeologiea! evidence. One of 
the chatacterbric finds at Zimbabwe and other sites of this 
civilization has been that of phalli and the extreme south 
of AbyTsinia proves to have been an astonbhing centre of 
phallbm, using the term not merely in a limited rebgious. 
but in its widest, sense, Ai many sites iri Sidanio and the 
neighbouring country^ Wallamo* dicrc arc vast fields of 
huge, well worked monolithic phalli. They arc generally 
about four metres high+ diough one attained a height of 
eight metres. They are mostly of granite* die rest being ot 
basalt. These arc hard stones which the district doe^ not 
produce, so that they must have been brought and s« up 
at considerable labour. They arc set up on the tops ot hilb 
and mountain spurs, where, by adding together the totals 
given by the explorers at various pbces* we find that in all 
they counted some 5,000 of thcmi and die natives reported 
that there were many more in the country.*^ They are 
clearly of a certabi antiquity* for the present-day inhabitants 
of the country know notlittig about them^ and in digging 
at one group a fine polished stone axe was found as w^eU as 
quajidtics of obsidian flakes.^® 

To the south of Sidamo and Wallamo lies the country^ of 
Konso on the southern shore of Lake Chamo, and here 
there are funerary statues wearing a phallus as an ornament 
upright on the forehead.-^ Thb remarkable custom b 
widespread in KafFa not far away to the WKt across the 
River Omo* where the oniamcni b called the ijisUacka. ft 
is made in gold, silver, or bronze and b granted by the 
Emperor to those who have slain sufficient enemies and 
castrated them. Even the wives of famous ^dWi?fki>-wcarers 
have a liny silver one on their foreheads. Tlircc surmount 
the Emperor’s ctown.^ Evidendy the iialhuk^ is merely an 
emblem of physical prowess and docs not seem to have any 
tebgious or magied significance.^^ The Kafficho, and 
presumably the people of Konso* are not Gallas^ but they 
are their neighbouiSt and their custom shows bosv firmly 
estabUslicd and widespread phallism was, and indeed sdU is^ 
alt about here. Hence, it is likely that the phallism of the 


Zimbabwe civilization originated in the Galla country' and 
its neighbourhood to the extreme south of Abyssinia, 
whence came die Waqlimi and his people. 

Farther away to the cost* nearer to Hatar^ there is an 
ojicicnr hill toTism or fort at Bio. It is surrounded by fine, 
solidly built stone walls without mortar, some tw^o or font 
metres diick,^ and J use across the ra\ine is another.'-^ The 
vvalls at Bio are planned with a syfatem of projections and 
recesses exactly like those of Maiib in south-westem 
Arabia."® Jr can hardly be doubted, tlierefore* that Bio was 
a Sabseon foundation of, and in any case not later than, the 
sixth century a.d., when the famous bursting of the dam at 
MSrib caused widespread emigration of die pcople.^*^ 
Again^ not far away\ at Bat^, ierc are vast stone walls 
wirhottt mortar^ and here w^re found fragments of two 
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Arabic Liiscriptions in Kufic characters. These are of a type 
not later than Fatinud times, A.o, for this ty pe 

of lettering is well dated, in the Sy-tian desert for example* 
to the seventh 10 ninth centuries a.d.“® On the other hand, 
Littinami does not care to admit so early a date as rhis* but 
only because the historic MusUni immigration to Harar did 
not take place before the thirteenth century A.D. He, 
dicrcfore, thinks that the lettering at Bate muse be a copy of 
diis earlier script*®® and on the strength of this argument 
Ravaissc concedes that perhaps the inscriptions might date 
to the latter part of the eleventh ccnoiry However, 

this latter scholar points out with much reason that little 
colonics of othemise unrecorded Muslims may well have 
preceded the main stream of immigrants which was 
suffidendy important to leave its mark on history'®*; a 
view which receives support from the resemblance of Bio 
to pre-Muslim Marib in soudi-w'estcm Arabia. Other such 
stone-walled hill forts or losvus arc to be found near 
Chenassen to the cast of Harar, and in. fact are scattered all 
over the province of Chercher as far as the River Hawash 
to die edge of the desert.®® 

Thus Gallaland and its neighbourhood provide plenty of 
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pariiUcU with Zimbabwe, and such mdicadon^ there are 
at present suggest that the monuments of GaUalind are of 
some considerable aiidquit^'. There arc the stoae imple¬ 
ments at one of the sites of the phalhc tnonohdiSp (hen 
there are tlie dry walls at Bio whicli are probably not later 
than the sixth centuzy and finally there are the early 
Arabic ioscTipdons at the stone walk of Bitd, 

There arc, howeverp some notable exceptions to the 
resemblances betw^cen Zimbabwe and Gallaland. In the 
first place no mendoti is made of any decoradou on the dry 
stone walls either at Bio where they stand as much as three 
to five metres^ high or at BSr-^ where they evidently stand 
to a similar sort of height.^ Nor yet again Ls there any 
record of a conical tower®^ or any(hing like onc.^'^ Then 
there are the great menhirs which arc set up so prominently 
on the walls of $omc of the Zimbabwe building^x®® hxaci 
paiallek for them are not recorded fiom Gallalaudp but in 
view of the other stmilarides jKrhaps it may be asked 
whether they arc iioi crude recoUccdons o^ the great 
halli of the north. These latter are set up on the tops of 
ills and on mountain spui^, as has just been £aid^ and in 
the conspicuousness thus given them they would corre¬ 
spond to the great menhir^ of Zimbabwe. On the ocher 
handp Aaais and Chambard do report one small menhir not 
six feet high w'hich stood on a mmuliis.^® Thk perhaps may 
be compared to the monoliths which stand within the 
^temple at Zimbabwe,*^ and arc about eleven feet higlL'*^ 

On the other hand, something else b recorded which may 
be of interest, Thb is that to the west of Harar were found 
four towns of tuiderground dwellingiS, each consisting of a 
round room with w alls of carefully kid stones and a large 
flat stone for the roof May these be compared to the ' pit- 
dwellings' of w^hich Madver ^bund so many in some of 
the hill forts of Southern Rhodesia.^ though not 
apparendy at Zimbabwe itself? 

The Galla of the ninth century^ who preity clearly 
founded 21imbabwx, have not been the only ones to posn 
southwards, for such movements can be traced in later 
centtificSp though we are not able to foUow them nearly so 
far south. Thus, Ibn Batutah, who was travelling from 
A.D, 1325 to 1354* says of the Sultan ofMaqadishu: 'and he 
is by origin from Berber!. In the next century we hear of 
the Galla a long way Erthcr south than that, nearly as far a$ 
Zanzibar; It was at this dme that the)- were driving before 
them a number of litdc Bantu tribes to the Fangani River, 
and were themselves driven back northwards by the Masai 
and Wa-Kuafi.-*^ All of this is of course a long way north of 
Zimbabwe and four or five hundred years later than 
Mas^udik reports^ But as these southward movements arc 
known to have been taking place, there is no reason why 
there should not have been otliers during the preceding 
centuries. No doubt the earlier migration which is of 
interest at the moment was able to get so south as 
Zimbabwe because there was no strong resktanee to be 
encountered such as that oflered by the Masai and Wa- 
Koafi. 

Nor were die ninth-ccntuiy Galla the only j^ople fiotn 
their part of A&ica to affect the Bantus,*® and once more 
KaSa and its neighbourhood appear upon the scene. In the 


language of Kaffa iron is called and in Hadia, on die 
east baM of the River Omo and thus the country next to 
WaUamOp it is called k b now long ^0 that Rcinisch 
pointed oul the similarity^ bctu'cen the Kamcho word and a 
root -larCj etc***^ which is widespread in the Bantu 
knguaga*® Neither of these peoples axe GalEaSi but they 
are their neighbours. Also it was not until much later that 
the words spread southwardsp about the latter part of die 
fifitenth century, as I hope to show one day,*® 

The results of the foregoing information are these. The 
civilization of Zimbabwe as we see it today did not derive 
from a single source, but was the outcome of various 
influences. Among these inUuentes that of the Waqlimi and 
hk people was of the first importance. They came from 
Gallaland and its neighbourhood* and were already 
installed in Southern RJiodcsia ticfore A.tJ. 900. As archeo¬ 
logy shows thk to have been rlie rime of the foundation of 
^me of the great buddings, it is natural to suppose that 
it was ihe Waqlimi and his followers who had them built. 
This deduction find* much evidence to support it in the 
archaeology of the countries round about GalMandp and 
that, like Great Zimbabwe* shows a resemblance to pre- 
Islamic Marib in sotitb-westcm Arabia. In due time the 
Galla aristocracy in Southern Rhodesia became absorbed 
in the surroiniding Bantu population. 

* Svdarishien-H£ise, VoL II, p. A? 

i^ubllsIW in mi: dm Cehkt def Ausirndshindt^ 

XXXVIIIp Rdhe D. Band xix, Hamburg, 1933). For the plan of 
the Hari^in and ils monoliihs sec Bifyd. j.p. *Ma'rib,* 

p. or m Icsi detiQ, cp. du p. 66 . 

* G. CatoopHicmpsoDp The Zimbabwe Culiwrf, p. 188, and Mr. 

BcckY itudy of the beads, pp. 229^ 231-235,137. Tt wu not undl the 
thirtrenth and fouitccnth centuries ^at Zimbabwe imported 
from abroad anything moie valuable than these beads (D. RajuiaU- 
Miriver, RiojArrija, p. Sz)r Beads have also been found in 

some andent geld workings at BuUwayo some 150 miles due west 
of Zimbabwe:, for which Petrie gave it as hia opinion that they 
rniglit Well be of early Arab date, suggesriag these very eighth and 
ninth cemuricl (Petrie in Man, 1504, p. 107)- 

■ Q. Barbier de .Mcynird and Pavri de Counisille, Lils 

pfiiitki iTftf, VoL lt(* pp. jf. and 29^ For the date of Mas'^udi''s visit to 
Africa if. Ekfyri. e/ p. +03. 

* it is worth Qodiig thk at the bremning of the tenth century 
A.D. Mas'udi speaks of 'the eountry of Sofrlki,' not of The town of 
Sofalali.' Though his conteniporary, Boxorg, never meniiotu 
either a 'town^ or indeed a 'country' of Sofalah^ such indicitioni as 
he gives imply that lus Sofaiah of the Zeng w'as a country (L. 
Mated Pevk, Lri-re da mavniki dc / 7 «dr, pm' k foptimne 

ftc, pp. sJf 54t 175)^ Simiiaiiy In AJp. J134 Idrisi only shows ^dic 
Laud of ^falali qf die gold dujt' (reading dyr for the dUfrience 
being only that of a single dot), and does not include a low^ of 
Soialah atiEong ditwe he shovvs in that country (Koond Miller. 
MappiT Aidbiitr, VoL 1 * Pan 2* Map 3)* It is not until the ckuteenth 
eeumry due we hear of ^die town of Sofrlah^ in Qazwini (a.d. 
1203-^1283) and Yaqul (aji. 1114), and then again in Ihn Bamtali 
(r. A.D. 1335). Did the town of Solalah not exist when Zimbabwe 
was founded? It looks like it. 

VoL IJ, p. 292, where he indudes among the dynastic tklei of 
various peoples the statement: 'and the name of the Idr^ of the 
Zeng is M'flimi [u^iwi [note i on p. 453) or our editon' uiirorcimacc 
cmoidation In the Arabic icript the difference between 

and is only 3 single dot* q having t^'o whereas/has 

only one. 
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■ Even suppofing chul Mai'tidi did not writ^ in VoL IT, 

p, 292j a duoisscd in the previous note, die fi£Kt extract 
dearly thai ii t tMe and mert a pcisoiiil oame. 

^ By that time ihe oM title had bmi rtpbjced by this dc^ oik, 
vvliidi is good BanitL h lasted on wUb the empire, wfhidj 
seadily becoming more and more of a shadow^ until it had dts- 
appeared by the begiimkig of the pii^eenth century (R^kML- 
Maover^ ep, di-t 9®)p from itsfoimdidonabout ^.n. 900or earlier 
we thus have a padod of 1,000 years for the duration of the empire in 
one form of aootber. Long as tbh h, h ii compambk ro the stability 
of the Kicata J^pire, which seems to have been fouuded about 
A.D. 1000 (J. B^oscoc, The Ef^ani^t. p. iMJ, has had several changes 
of dyna^i and is coatiniied today in the kingdoms of Ucyoto and 
Bogajula. Again, the traditions of the preScniHlay Bushongo tales 
theif back to the &fih century A,l>. fTorday and Jo-yce+ 
BoihMgft^ pp. 17-19, 3dt); that s a period of 1,500 ycaJt* during 
which Ehc people have existed as an enthy. 

■ Most unfominately eiserwfaerc (Vol. ip p. mi mentions 

that' the Idng of Ae Zmg a cnlkd/lmj/ This is quit* anodier word, 
being the Bantu -faitmt meaning ‘chief' (Sir H- H. Johnston, A 
Comp^ah^e Study cf tJfr otid Srmi-B^tniu LmgHtjget, Vol. t. 
p. 130,^ nos> ait arthc end of Vol. D). Thisjfhni bas, 

however, caused en^eu confiisioiL It may have caused the wriring 
wjlmi which has Just bwi discusicd in note Our editon themselves 
think to be a variant of (VoL HL p- 44l)^ fknaiid does 

the same adaiiquf VoL XVIL p. idj. -But the text 

itself shows that such vEcivs are tumecessaryp and finally the con- 
nerioTu with the Galb and Sidamo do away with any need for 
explanations of any sort, except of the low of the dot which changed 
ur^Fcmi to 

■ P. Faulitschke, EfJWjfrjphiV pp- i9“^i: 

von Tiling has a usefUl study ofWaq and Galla religion in Orpmriifi- 
sdsche Littraturxdtung, 192.tS, coh. 94 T- 9 - 

Thus, th nr passages show^ that here at any rate Mas^udi does 
not etpufme the name Z«ig to the Bantu whom the word ts com¬ 
monly supposed io represeaitr but tndudes b it the Galla and prc^ 
nitnably all the darker-skinned iac«. In the same way in Vol U 
p, 2j 1+ be speaks of *thc discrict of Befbera in the eouiitry of the 
Zeng and fchc AbyssiniaiiSp* tint ii to say in Britiih Somaliland on the 
coast of the Gulf of Aden. 

As Captain Abraham kindly mfomis me. CT. also^ the 
Galla‘s own name for themselves^ Ifm" OmM, *Sotts of Orma, the 
eponymous hero, Eneyd. Brif^ (clevtuih cdn.}p ^Gallaa. 

f.jp. Harari; jfey (die) w-ill w the waD of 

[he dty^ Sidamo: Sjfdairw vWd‘(;of} Sidamo (the) country 
country of Sidamo.' To some extent the same construction obrami 
in Amhatic. 

^ Fadirschkcp ttp. dh (1896}, p. 20. 

Epityri. Brif. (clcvcndi edn), f.v. 'Gillas/ 

Htm and Mdnhof b Ztilt.f. Enijfefeerffirff-^pmchenp Vol. X 
(i 9 i 9 - 30 )p pp. 147-0; ferrand b ychumuJ asied^r Vol. XVIT, 
{i 92 l)p pp. iCjf. They also give the variants, but Mkhtj^fu, which 
our editon adopt, u dial of the best MSS. Kc» and Mebhof add 
the Hereio AfulrHru, as w^eU as the ZidiJ form, 

Johnston^ Vol L pp- a?l^ 

Similarly the skeletons fiom Mapungobwe^ a site which 
appears to be a ratfier later foundaiion than ZimbabwCp arc said to 
Jiow no signs of foreign admixture (Motant in j^nriipifyfc i 939 » 
p. 341). However, the skeletal evidence appears to be completely at 
varismee with that of afcdceology. Is it possible that the Boskop-Duih 
elements whkh ome so much difficulry could In reality bcGaUa? 

^ For example, IL. N. Hill and G. Neak T^f .dnottif Ruim 
cf Rhodfiia, large numben at Zimbabwe^ p- 140 t* 0 » at Mt. 
Fura, p. 143 { 39 )p at Regma, p. iji (233); Rmidall-Mj.dver+ 
ep. dtr, rwo in No. 1 min of ihc Valley Ruins at Zimbabwe, p. Si, 
others at UmtaJi and Khamk p 73 : G. Caton^Thompson. Tht 
Zttnh^u'e CuituF^i FL lii, fig. a- 

r» R. P, A?aii and R- Oiambard, Ciu^ MtiSes dr rfdufiha 
rrt ^rfppppic, pp. lxix4m, 

Ixxviii-btxx, xcv* xevi. See also in loa detail A. KaraTnefcr, Eftm 
sat rkistciFS uAiiqut d^Ahy^k, pp. I79f and Pli. uois-xJm. 
Aaaii and Cbambard report on p. 12*5 tliac these monolidu provide 


the oames of many places,, such as Soddo^, Soddu and Soddircha. 
Cjf also A. £. Jcriseii+ Jxi L^mJe dtf Giida^ pp. 449-5^ 471 "^ 5 ' 

^ Arais and piambard, p. 22d, 

(hii.. Pis. LxxxiiJ-btxxviii and pp. a34’-tf, 259- Cf. also Jensen, 
tfp. dir, PI. xxiv, fcp faring p. 33d; p. 434. fig- scxviik d and t, 

faring p. 400: PI. xxix, s and uring p. 4ld; and p. 43 <p, fig. T+a. 

« F. J. Dicber, VoL 1 , PP^ 30ch- 4 and figs. raS-jo: 

VoL 11 * PI. xii, pp. 66-75; Max GriMp 7 ?ic Cilaifcf if Bthhpt^ 
pp. 243, aSSr 290, 505, 311. Many w^arriors had scvi^ Bmemy 
members dangling from their fordieads and weapons (GrubJ., 
n 303). One had as many as six on his tbrehcad ami yet others 
hinging fiom the point of his spear (p. 307)- Qn the return of a 
victorious anny the trophies are thrown in a heap before the 
Empetor at the review (pp> 307^). ju*t as they were before Ramcsses 
IP in £.gypt b the twelfth century B.c. (HL H. Nehon and others, 
Medtntt Hubih VoL k PL xxii, twice. Pi xriii, lowest regirtca; VoL U, 
PL Ixxv, lowert register.) Farther to the north the DarLakil ^ cut 
otff the members of the slain enemy, as do the Atar (Paulitichke, 
op. dl. (1893), p. 356) and the Amhira (Gruhl, p- 3 ^ 5 + aote l). No 
doubt the custom has been widiespread m the world, but it seems to 
be peculiarly charactcrirtic; of the countries round GatUlanii. 
Besides anrient Egypt it ba^ bcai recorded of the modem Oyo 
Yofubi of Nigcriai (P. Amaury Talbot, The Rroples Souihtm 
Nigeria, VoL k P 284). Jetatii. op. rtf., p. fig. 1 19 . dio'Vs a highly 
pboed prior oi Konso wearing a omament on his fbrehcad- 

He^also mcnriotij rhat finuls to some bun are in the (bmi of phalh; 
p. 361, fig. no, p. j29p fig. loit ami P- 333 . He adds on 

p. 495 a legend that Konso was first peopled by a w^oaian who was 
gii^en a. qadacho by God- 

Of course, it is possible rhiE the monolithic phalli dominaring 
the iaudicape were set up as talismans bringing good luck and 
ferriliry to the country^ 

w Azals and Chamhard, PI. xxvii, figs, i, 3, and p, 131 ^ plxn 
on p. 130. 

** JfciUi p. 133^ . .. 

** For the plan of the Mirib walls s« Ehtyrk of hhm, s.v. nb, 
p. 2S+, 

Ihidr, p. 291* 

^ Axaii and Cbambard, p. 137 and PI. xxviii. 

** [htd, p+ 384. 
fM-, pp- iBS- 309- 
pp. 384-286, 

Ibid, pp. 284, 309, , . L 

^ Ibid., pp. 31, 33, 35. The Abyxinians know noriimg about 
these citadels, and local tradltriDn only sayi that diey were built 
eiiher by the legendary tare of ^nts, the Arla« or by th* &moiH 
medhcval Abysrinim emperor Atic Zera Yaqob, and that they were 
desnoyed by Granye in the sixteenth century (pp. 35, 50. i 33 i i 39 }- 
Aaau md t 3 iamhardp p, 13 f and FI. ixvii, 

” fM., PL xxviiiand p. 137. 

A *sniall tower or cooc^ h reponed from the Webster Ruinst 
lee Caton-Thonipson^ p. t 7 S. 3 + quoting Andrews in Proc, 
Rhodesia Sri. Ajsn., Vol. VII (1907)- 
sr fq.Qr doa there appear to have been anything of the sort at the 
Bajani Bilqis. On the other hand, a Hone relief comes from an 
unnamed site in the Yemen which shows the front of a building 
fRarhJens and von Wlssmann, cp. rih, p, 52^ fig- 22). Over the dcror, 
ai k were on the roof, there is a conical erection. Bulls* horns prcyetc 
from it, the top is decorated and has a bond of decoration round ii^ 
and somethir^ (a bowl?) seems to be set on top of k. Does the 
objax reprsent a saoed cone whidi was really inside the building, 
but was drawn where it is m order to be diown? Does the bowl (?) 
on top of ir mean that olFcritigs were poured out or Laid on the cone ^ 
Micivcr, p. 69 and PL xxvi a, and ^ the plan on PL xxv M, 
and p, 77, and Pi. .fr, of better Hill and Ncak PL firing p. 208; J. T+ 
Drnt» T^f jRMi’rtrJ Ciilifei of MdjFrcrtdfiiiri (l893}h figs, on pp, 123,127; 
the Webster Ruins, Onoia-Thoinpson, p^ 175 j note 3. The small 
ones which stand 00 the w'alls of icvcral nims are presumably ofily 
small vertiems of ihc Large ohm at Zimbabwe; Nanatali, half a 
metre high, Madver^ p. sa and &ontispSecc h[ Gombe, about 
twenty mdio bigK Caion-Thompson, pp- I3ti 132, fig. 25 and 
Pi. xxx, a; MatcndereH three feet long, id^, p. 137+ tiote p. 140, 


Nos- io, ti 


Mrm 


Azats and Chifubard, PI. xdv, fig. i uid p. 370. 

** MacivCTi pp. 74^ and for rh-e poaiciom see the plan on 
PL xicv^ 

Bent* 0p. df., p. iiS. 

^ MjcivcT, pp. 7 -rj* 1<S-18k Pli. lii, it* v . 

** C. DeirdriKy and B. R, Sangumetti, BsUn^tsh, 

Vol. 11 + p. 1S3. 

** Ld)ii dci Avranfhm in ^ ia jwf. dr (Pam), 

Vol XVn p. 160. The Fangani out b^’caa eJic ukods 

of Pemba and Zanzibar. 

Yet another people Goni somewhere in the north-eaiE cdtiict 
of Afrka to have ROne southwands are the HottentoB, for they 
speak a language of Hamicic extraetion {C. Mcinhof, Die SprtrfJicw 
Oer pp^ 2% iff.; MeinhoC httroduitiem fo ikf Sttidy &f 

Utnipta^a, p. too)-They have travelled fai: beyond 2^babwc,fot 
they reachri Cape ColMy+ 


Jum, m9 

” KiSap Biebcr. Vol. T, pp, 3^ +13; Hadiip J. DoreEp ^ikhpk 
mMdimakf p. 464. 

*Die Kafa-Sprachc in Nqrdptt-A&ikip' Sit^wngshtrkhk d. 
phiL-fnit. Clasi^ d. Iwo. Ak, d, H^iw. (Vimtta)p Vol CXVI (1SS8]* 

P' 

** Sir H, H, Johnston, dg. at, Vol. II, p. 331. 

*■ Scraps of iron Wxtt found under rhe foimdadoru of the 
conical tower at Zimbabwe* an 4 m ihe lowest level both at the 
Maund Roms and at Acropolis 3. The metal was mielted at the site, 
for iron sk-g al>0 came 4 om chat levd at both these bner sitci 
(Catorr-Thompson, pp. 97^)^ Though the mot m the romu iMe, 
wkri is medi co^y l^ the Mi->Kiraj^ tribes round about Zimbabwe 
(Johnstom V0I- t, p^ as6)» ic co^ not have been brought by 
WoqlimLs ueople, for che Gdia name of irou ii someEMng quite 
diifeTent, sifr/la or iihih ^uroJiit (J. L. Krapf P'ESfti^H/uFy itf the Gala 
p. 19; Pauli^dake {iS^jJp pp. Z34 and zyS, note 42a]. 


OBITUARY 


James Homell, 186^1949 

By the death of Mr. James Homell, on 24 Febntar>' loif,, 
W I diir Institute loses a Fellow whose name Ls widely known 

and Tcspccicd nor ordy for his scrupulous inv^tigatians 
into the tnorpnolog)', the afftnicics and the ongins of the simpler 
water craft of ahnost all parti of the w^orld* but aJso for bis earlier 
work in another field. He lived, in fact, two Uves of active 
scientific rtseofcb, gibing distinction in both: the first—zoology, 
pure and ecouomk—lasted roughly from some years bcfbec 1890 
to ipij, whilst the second may be rimed approximately from 
1920 to 1940, though a preparatory' overlap with the first phase 
began murJi earlier than and iher-e w^cre several years of 

reduced octivicy in the iiinet«n.“forties, mainly owii^: to the war, 
during which tome few papen and an important bcK>k were 
written. 

Horndl joined the Royal Anthropological Insiituie in 1919 
and later senixd for a time os a member of the Council : but his 
froquent and prolonged absences abroad, and residence outside 
London, not only hiuited his oppommities of cn-operating in the 
work of the Institute, bur also rescricted his persona! contacts with 
his colleagues, to our loss, 

James Homell had a Scots father and a Lancashire mother^ and 
his scboolda}’s were spent at Kirkcudbrighr. Then followed 1 few 
yean ai Utiiversity College, Liverpool, under Professor [Sh] 
W. A. Heidman, the Zoologiit and oceanographer, where he 
produced sevneral papers on marine organisms. In i8gi Ke moved to 
Jersey, where be worked for Kmie ten years in close ossodadou 
with Mr. Joseph Sind, a keen natuialist and archzologiit, whose 
daughter be married. The zoological papers which he wrote 
w hilsT in Jtno t some joindy with his father-in 4 aw, and various 
other sigttj of lih keenness and octtvicy, were evidently noted by 
Hrrdman in Livcrpfxsl, and when in ipoo the latter was invited 
to report on the pearl fishnici of Ceylon, which were not 
fioufiming, be arranged for HorncH to gu as his assistant. Thus 
arose the first conspicuous demonstradofi of the mobility which 
afierwards played such an essential part in Homeirs career. 
Mobility, adaptability, tenacit)' and Jougeviry were assets that 
lerved him well. 

When Hcfdmau returned home after about a year in Ceylon, his 
younger colleague remained for some six yean longer, and ihete 
seems no doubt that the pearl fishcrica profited greatly by the 
advice and assistance of tlirt two zoologiscs. Homell published a 
number of papers from Ceylon* some of those on pearls and 
pearl-fishing b^g writicn in coLloboraiion w'tth Herdtnan and 
[Sirj A. E- Shipley* respectively, and puhlssbed by the Ro^ 
Society (1903-1906}. It may be noted that whilst in Ceylon 


Homell was* in 1904* elected a Pcllow of the Litmtan Society, 
mainly for his early zoological papers on marine w^orms. 

In or about 1907 Homdl tesigtied his Ceyloa post, but very' 
soon afterwards he was incited to organize the fisheries of 
Madras; afmr some yean of hard work his success was recognized 
by his appointmctit as DireclOf of Fisheries to the Govcrtiman. 
This post he held nodi 1924, when he retired. His pioneering work 
in fisliety tescarch and organizarion was mainly done whilsi in 
ofikrc in Ceylon and Madm, and during this period he wTotc a 
large uuniber of ppen and repom not only on organized 
fishery methods but also on the marine fauna of the fishing areas. 

from now on he held no longHterm appomtmencs, and was free 
to travel even more cxtcnsivciy than before. In this he was greatly 
aided and encouraged by his several engagements, at intervals, as 
Fhbcry Ads'hcr to cbe Govcmmctits of Sierra Leone, Palcstinet 
Malta, Mauridus, Seychelles Islands and Baroda. During the 
journeys necesairated by shesc comniitmenti, spread over the 
next fifteen years or so, he was able to accumulate much infenna- 
don concerning tbc forms and structure of the fishing and other 
craft he encounrered* and so gready to increase the knowledge 
gathered whilsc lie was in Ceylon and Madras. Ir may he noted 
that already in 1907 he had visited tbc coasts of Japan, China and 
Indo-Cbina* and made observations on sampans* junks and many 
ocher types of craft, w^hilst in 1918 the vessds of the Malay 
Archipelago had had their turn. Immediately after leaving Madras 
he was enabled, with the aid of 1 grant from tbc Percy Sladcn 
Trust, to joii4 in 19Z4, the "Sr. George" Expediriou to the South 
Seas, The chief results were many records concerning the canoes 
of Fiji and Po-Iyncria, afterwards to be embodied in his largest and 
perbaM moit valuable single work; and some kLEcrcsting archso^ 
logical fTOrds and spedmem (now b the British Museum) fiom 
Gorgona Island, off the coast of Colombia (see J. R^y. Aiithnap, 
Jffjl., Vol. LVll, 1927)* 

A lull list of the countries* seas, oceans, coasts, rivers and lakes 
visited by Homell for his invemgariotis into the water craft that 
came to form his main sdcfirific bteresf* would resemble 1 
rondcpm sample from a world gazetteer. To those already men¬ 
tioned may be added tbc Ganges* the Indian Ocean* the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Nile, Uganda, ?^dagascar* Mesopotamia* Scandi¬ 
navia and various parts of the Bricish files. Snatched opper- 
tunidics at a gitat number of ports of tail had their value, wbiln 
Museum visits b many eoutitrics provided bfotTnarion con¬ 
cerning types of craft bat could not he examined where they 
were built and fioated. 

A bibliography of HofneH's publications (C.U,P., 193 a) lists 
nearly zoo dtio, of which Zoology; Fishery^ Research and 
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Admmisfradon; and f tlinolt^ (viratcr crrifi) diim soitie 50 €i£h. 
Amongir other erhnographiciJ papers listed art same on Krmg 
figures, traps and nura, and one in the J.R.A.L {1914) cin 
"Soutli Indian Blow-Gims, Boometrmgs, and Cross-Bowi." 
Archatology and FoLk-Jore have a few ticits tact, but Botany only 
one. 

It was not md\ the nincteen-diirEies that die pawns on water 
craft began to predominate in Honicll V output of publioitions, 
and it was during these yean that his second reputation was 
coiualitbced. He Sccatnc the principal technological authority on 
the simpler t>'pcs of vessels—noits, rafa, canoes of bark and sfcb, 
dugouB^ outrigger canoes, plank boats and some types of small 
ships, in all the varict)^ of dicir form, stnicmte and accessor)^ 
appliances. Hii work was always distinguished by the great care 
and attention with which hr obset^^ed and describedp measured and 
'djMCCied,’ drew and photographed. In the journeys he so often 
undertook and the sojourns he nude, the condiriom of life were 
often arduous and imcomfcrtible* whilsr the prolonged examina¬ 
tion and recording of his "'spcdltiens' in many climates and in 
many weathers, in watery environments, and utldcf fio sheltering 
roofp with an open beach as a laboratory * table," might wel! have 
daunted or defeated a much younger man, and there is evidence 
that his eansdtution did not escape injuty from the strenuous life 
that he led. Until the end of the Madras appurttniiait, his wife 
went with htiti on his Journeys* and clut this sharing of tlw 
hardships greatly mitigated dicin cannot be doubted; it was an 
extension of the support and assistance which be received from 
her during the whole of his working life. 

Amongst Uomeirs larger publications must be mcnaoiied Tfv 
Qtitcfs flj'Poiyiirna, Fiji md MkrorntJ (t93^}i being Part I of Th 
Cmitvs qJ Ck^ania, by A. C. Haddon atid J- Homelf of which 
Part Ill (Condujions, etc,) was written jointly (1938); TVjc Fkhw^ 
0/ Har/uifS (l 9 j 8 h the several papers on the coracles of 
India, Mesopotamia and the Briddt bles, together with Irish 


curraghs; and his book entitled IVatar Trari$part: On^tns ^nid Ear/y 
(1946)^ which is a general survey of some of the ground 
covered in his scaETcred papers. In it he puis forward some of hb 
views on debatable problems of invention* evolution and diffiision. 
He was usoally—not always—ouHoiy in his approach to stich 
matteti, and speculadon did not graily appeal to lum. Amongst 
papers pubihhed by him afh^ his return to England from Palcsdnc 
in the early dap of the last war is one in the flf the Linnc^n 

Saekty endtled 'How did the Sweet Potato reach Oceiniar (194^}- 
Mmc of his waicT-craft papers will be found in our and in 

Man, in the Mji'mer rAfnTtfr* and in the Jmtmat uj rfjf 
Soikty, but a number of other publicadcns welcomed contriba- 
tioQs from bbiL 

At the time of Ids death in his eighty-fourth year, Hqmell was a 
member of the Coiindl of the British Association, 'whose Anrtiial 
Meetings he attended at intervals. It was no doubt due in part to 
hJs unassuming and retiring dUpositiont in part to the fact chat he 
had no abiding academic associadons, and perhaps in parr to his 
frequeut mi prolonged absences from England, that no univetjlty 
had been moved to distiwguiih itself and him by the award of a 
w'cll earned honoraiy- degree. Hi* Urge collection of photographs 
and lancetn slides is bequeathed to the Ooiversicy Museum of 
Afdiseology’ and Ethnolog)% Cambridge. 

From our Ijistitute HomeM received in 1944 ihe Rivers 
Mcmonal Medal, and early last yev he was elected Huxley 
Meniorbl MeddHsi and Lecturer-—our highest honour—for the 
present year. Our sympathv with bis widow, and our regret at the 
loss of a popular and Jisdnguished Fellow* aie stressed by 
realization thai he cannot be present to receive his medal and 
lecture before she hiMituEe at the usual niccEmg that would have 
been held to honour iaindy Thomas Henry Huxley and the 
IccEurcr; he has died in the fullness of his years and of hU prolonged 
sen'ices to sdence, but his work will live. 

H. S. HARRISON 
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The Bored Stones of South Alrlca. By A J. H. Gmfdwmr 
Aittidfs !hc Stfudi Afnrctfjrt, XXXVih A 

L'HJSwilye/Ciflpf 1947 

This important work h for ferercnce, not for anridiaif 
reading. The author, who took ilie Ardaacologioil and Anthropo¬ 
logical Tripos at Cambridge after the first world war, could hardly 
be better qualified for the task lie has undertaken. Honorary Keeper 
of Ethnology m the South African Museum and LeciiireT at Gape 
Town, he has* pethaps, more completely than any other present- 
day researcher combined for hkuselt the mtctesfcs of the prchistoriHi 
and the ethnologist. His country* of coursei hnsds itself partimkriy 
well to rise long tccogniKed rclationahip of the two subjects, bur 
even so not every South African prehisrorian is sjdi a good cthno- 
Ingbi or vlfv irrsd. In the present work Mr. Goodwin is ^neemed 
with the manufacture, cluiiftcation and geographical distribution of 
the varioui types of stones wiih aruficul holes through them winch 
pccttr fairly plendiully in South Africa and date from the later 
Scone Age to mtidem times, llierc arc a number of virictiel— 
spherical, elongated, piriform* disedike, ctCr—and their cUstribu- 
nons vary. A strv'cy of all the known spedmens and their ria5Siiica“ 
rioti hai indeed been a big task* and Mr^ Goodwin is to be con¬ 
gratulated on having prchduced a real addiLlon to kiiowkdEe. Three 
main groups are recogniird: (1) Prehistoric (asjodaicd with 
Wilton, Smithfield or Kirchcii Middi:n industries) ; (^p) Bantu 
(mostJy eighteenrh and nineteench cetLturkfs and used by a eattl^ 
keeping people who also practised agriculture and terraced their 
land); (pn) Tlokw^a which cad perhaps be subdivided into choic 


belonging to the Montatm period (tlic Mantatecs were an inimi- 
granjc folk who invaded the Fixe State in historical tinics) and the 
Maniatecs cefugee period, after the Mantatecs had been crushed and 
dhiKTScd—the bored sconci in this latter lub-gfoop obviotisly cover 
1 wider area of dispersicn than the previous one. 

These stones were in all case Itafled and the weight of the larger 
types thua added to pointed stickj made them inudi more eifK^tive 
far purposes of digging- Flence their spedil usefulness to the Bantu 
peoples in group (if). This purpose can hardly be poftulatcd for the 
preliisccric period, whene^ however, the bored stones arc not un- 
c<niimoin bdng frcuueoLly depicted hafted on mkks, in the nock- 
shelter art, Eknibtloss they were used fen digging up wild-growing 
roots* rtc„ rcquiixd for food. The sniall bored stones were used for 
lighter w^ork. Miss Bleck once told me that the small fkuxj were not 
always chiklreii^s toots, but were even used to poke the Hrei! 

k ii the fadiion nowadays to neglect typology and technology and 
to concentrate attention on sixcn exciting matters 21 the poidble 
burial rites of prchisioric man, pr dhcusriooi about his ourlook cm 
life. Maybe it will eveorually be found possible to cscabLoh some of 
these things to the sadsfactioo of the critical student of she subject* 
but I am quite cerrain that, without a sure faaual fouudaEion for our 
subject nach as is supplied by derailed typological and tedinologicul 
itumcs of the kind which Mr. GockIwIei has given us Id the present 
vi'ork^ the speculations of some of our more imagitudve in%-esti- 
gaton will hive little to rest upoo and will become top^lieavy 
tikcuiigb bek of adequate groundwork. 
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Coiiiagiii. By Mmiquc dr Lrttranj^tr Faru (C-MCi.}h 194S- 241^ 

wiik iUmtf^sthm 

The author, a young pu|rc) of Pmfcijor River^ spent nine 
months in the part of Pi^oh West Afrka Juse to the cast of 
Pomig:ucsc Guinea, cpUectiiig* on behalf of the lujtitiit 
d'Airique Noire, measuxememi, anifiicQ, vocabubrin, as wcU as 
sTud^ing the nwtonts of the natives. The main results of hef inr- 
vest^dorts have no doubt been published cbewhcce; here she 
recounts her eiperietiMs in the form of a diary, in whkh the 
docribci many tcremoni«+ tn paiticukr that of the girls* initiationp 
involving ditoiidecroiny. ITic book, which is written in a very 
sprightly and humorous manner, Ulustratcs many aspects of life and 
administration in French West Africa, and the vivadry of the author 
is 3udi that she temaias intoxsting even when laid up with jaimdux. 

RAGLAN 

The Untfomi of Colour + iSy Hilda fCwper. Wiiwsiefsrmd UnjV. 
Frets, 1947. Pp. xH, Jfro, and 32 platts. Prix 
This bwk Was intnt^ to form put of a ringic volume 
wtth its predecessor, A/rican .drifloowy (see Man, 
1948, l6i). Detached from the latter^ it aLmost represents the 
picruic of a primitive sodcry iranifenned by the impact of a 
domirumt invading eulcurc, taken at a given moment in rime and 
without historical background, which might be postulated ai the 
right w-ay to present ±c results of a study of ciihnre contacr. It 
docs not, however* ^ow ins^aden and invaded forming a 
new sodecyi because the Europeans who govern, employp teach and 
proselytize die Swazi, as wcO as occupying a br^ area of their 
land, are treated solely in terms of the citfectj of th^ activ'itics. 

Dr. Kuper ^ves us the reaction of Sw™ socirty to the three main 
types of contact agem—oSciak tnkdomry and tradcr-'-and to the 
rcaddy persomfred economic forces whkh have made them 
dependent on wage labour in dutaiit ddes while not transforming 
them into an indiinmJ populadoo. The most intercstmg respect 
in which the Swazi diverge from a now familiar pattern is in 
having a niter who* though highly educated* remains a pagau, and 
is thus able to maintain the economic pgsrrion and the politica] 
rclatiomhips resulting from a number of polygatnom manrages, 
such as most Afeicau chiefr have now had to forgo. She gives a 
particulaily iUuminating account of the dilcmnia of the Pararnoimi 
in hii dual podlion as mkr of his own people and agent of the 
C^veming Powrr- 

Her trcatmcTU of this utiution prompts some qoesrioni as to the 
method by which the process of culture change mould be studied, 
and the remits presented, when one element in the process is the 
delibeme poli^ of a government alien to the people vrhosc culture 
is under eatamination. The picture before the eye of the anthropO- 
loghi is the end product of the preHcesi. Uofortunatcly it is rajdy 
a picture which he cm comempbte with complete detachment, and 
his metion is more often oire of diitrcsi than pkaime* How fa 
and in what way should this reactioii uiRuence hb ptaentatksn of the 
facti; If he w«c completely self^knyrng^ he might make no 
comment and leave the reader to dmw his own condusiorts. In 
practice be can hardly refram from Indicating points where the 
results of the process are umarisfectory in eemif of the ^'allies of both 
the cultures which are in enutact. At this stage he might again be 
content to say, ^This is what deliberate policy, whatever its motives 
or iulairiom, has in fact produced/ His description of the shuation 
may wdl iikludc some account of rhe views on the actions of tbcii 
nilcts of the people experienemg the ccmiequenccs of the poliq\ 
But must be ixn distinguish clearly betwren reporting these views 
ajud endorsing them. tiM between his own viewi and those of his 
informams? 

Dr. Kuper does not entirely succeed in making these dhtinttiom 
clear, iti relation to the control cxenriKd by Goverument over ihe 
Paramount^ ihe says: VA steady cunailmcnt ofttadiciditulpowcn ... 
without compensatory dr^Tlopment have Lrit a deep distrust of the 
govenunent among the Native mhabicants' (p. 51). Are we ro take 
this as the Swaxi formuLaridn? It seems more probable that it is Dr. 
Kuper's reading of the undcrrlyiiig causes of the diitnist. Some of the 
reasons whieb the Swazi themselves give appcaj on a Liter page and 
contribute mote to the obiccii'^^ deiripricin of the fictv 


An anthropologist who w^ishm to go beyond this ought,. I would 
suggest, to be prepared to make the sasne objective study of govern- 
mentd actiooi as his traifiing requires him to make of native actions. 
Tito many are content to accuse governments of drireit and male¬ 
volence in very much the- same way as adminwEratots sdgmatizc 
native bchavioiir. The study that would be needed is too wide to be 
an Inddcntai in a ptogransrae of field reseatch, and perhaps should 
be sepanirdy done by other wotkm. It involve* tbe whole question 
of the motivet, intenati and pressure? which go to the formulation 
of policy and the drcmnstanccs, interests and pressures which may 
mtcxvenc hetw-een formiilation and implementation. It might lead 
on many occasions to the conclusion that polldcs have been formu¬ 
lated vvieh insudicknt grasp of their iiupliadooSi, and that they hare 
been modified in the mteresn of groups—rarriy native groups^ 
in a position to cxendsc polxrical pressure. But the rind picture vvouid 
be somcdiing subtler thin the popular one of a pcnonificd govern- 
mcni whose actions are die direct expression of the less admirable 
human characteristics. 

Dr. Kuper's generalizations on Britisb polinry w^ reg^^rd to tbe 
statm of African chiels are cleariy not based on any comparative 
study* nor dtx? she mention—If she is aware of them—the reamrti 
w^hkh have been advanced frn: the extension to chiefr whow 
pc»irion had been recoj^nited by 3 p«iaJ agrecmaai of that degree of 
controt to which Native Authoriries generally are subject. The 
argumeiu was advanced by such friends of the Afrinn as Mre- 
BaHinger and Sk Abn Pirn that the freedom of the chiefr from 
effemve pressure by Govemment was one reason for the st^gnarion 
of ihe High Coromission Territories. Fcrhips it U tme that it was 
a breach of faii to modi^ die early agreCincncs; k would srilJ be 
worth considering the long period during which they were maui- 
rained before the British Government fdc obliged to change thcin. 

The right to depose a Natire Authority, selected by Dr. Kuper 
for spedaJ empham is ok aspect of the rehtion between chiefs and 
Government which fottpws from the acceptance of Chc principle 
that their powen; are not inherent bur derive iroui their express 
recogniiion. Thu right may be a temptation to get rid of chkfr 
who arc nof subscCvleiUp but the itatrnicnt that it is used against all 
sudi could not be proved or disproved wirhout investigation of die 
relevant facts—a study* for example, of the relations i^ith Govern¬ 
ment of a rnfficient sample of the hundreds of African Narive 
Authorities, or an exammadon of the actual eases of dcposiiioti and 
the ostensible grounds for them. In ouny of these the reason given is 
habitual dnmkcmics or a criminal charge, often of embezzlement. 
Are these trumped-up charges againsr defenders of their people's 
rights? Only a careful study could give the answer. 

L. P. MAIR 

Ibo Village Afikiri. By M. Af. GrretJ. Jfid Jmksm), 

194a. 2^2, wUh ittijp. Price lOa. 

Miss Green hu hung the bait for the Appendix to this 
valuable little book so rempringly b her Preface and 
Intruducrion that fhh reader—wbo alwiyi resented the tuxessiry 
of savii^ dessert until the Wt—inutieiHaiEiiy succumbed and read 
the Appendix first. A* one’s elders alwxyj warned, it very nearly 
spoiled Ehc rest of chc mcaL To be told seriously^ lu matter how 
provirionallyi that the reason the Ibo don't get on with the British 
is that have immediate, zniplifyuig mludi, wheteaj the 
Fngl iah mird is deliberate and rimplifyiugp does not provide a very 
go^ base for the solid fare which the rest of ihe book contains This 
reviewer's advice would be not to read the Appendix at all; hut if 
you musa^ read it bit—virhcre its author plac^ it—and not at the 
same sitring with the rest of the book. 

The book proper is divided into three actions ; the hrst a dcicrip- 
tion of vOlagc qrganization and law. the lecoml a short accoujiE of 
the varicMUf exogamk uraES, and the thin! a good description of the 
DtganizaaoTks of Ibo women. 

The first iccrion suffers because the author has adduced too many 
hypotheses and theories, tnsread of presenting the niaterial and 
anem pting to draw genctalizaduiu from it, ihe lus built several 
of the sccriutis aron^ hypoihesei which coutpamtieTUalcrc the 
material in an arriEdal tuaruier. The theory of reriprqdty in law, 
set forth by Simmcl and MaIino^?ki, is died, and we are then told of 
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rcdprodiy in Ibo law; Raddifie^Broivn's idcu abcmt vxhl lanc- 
tioni adduced and a deicriptioii of Ibo smedons follows. Tbe 
result k dutp though a great many hypotheses liavc been refened to 
vid iiiimiiiulcd, none has been socntiSolly mvestigated. 

The hypothe^ which would have b«a most valuable foi a 
homework both for InveAiga^oa and prcscnfacioa of the fbo 
material—the Uoeage organiwtioii—liavc been rcjecredp ipprcndy 
purposely rejettrd- The organh£adcin of the Ibo village a bunt up on 
a system of interrelated segnientary lincag^, for the most part 
roniistent and eoicEininouS with local grouping. If Mi» Green had 
taken the hneage principle into account^ the orgam^atson of the 
great mass of di^cult material would have been £icilkatedp and a 
notable ihcorcricjd contrLbution could undoubtedly have been made 
ID siddition. 

The descriptive pas«g« of the secrion on evogamy are valuable, 
but tbe author tends to place too much empha^ on e^e^amy ^ a 
primary cause- Siiicc local oiuts and lineage units tend to coincide, 
the local group can be said to be ejeog^mous. The wptnen who 
mar ry iiuo the gfoup retain contacts with their natal viUages, and 
one gets a picture of tonsiaiii moveraeni of wiomcn througbouc 
Iboknd, Tt would scctiip' Miss Greeo writer, ^that the sociaJ 
function of exogamy is . , . the ensuring that each village be 
linked to the surroimding oiics by the bond of intcTHnaimgc. 
Tlic lirikc and the coflectivc sentiments about exogamy cjdit; 
they are conshaenc. But exogamy is an indeXt not a function or a 

cause.. L _i. I j 

The organiariocs of Ibo women arc built on two bases: the local 
group (of almost any size or order) into which the women 
have married^ and the local group in which the women w^crc borm 
Within the group into which they have married, wcpicn have 
prestige and precedence exactly reflecting dtai of their htishuids. 

in all Ibo groups—sneiigth of personality can in many 
wTiys upset this amiignncnt-' Mectirgs" of all the women who wc^ 
bom in one local group (and who are also kinswomen) p held in their 
buibandj’ homes, mean dur wonico fioni many village make many 
journeys of some distance- The author gi™ us very little aboiu the 
traveHing of the men. howe^^cr; the ties of a woman to her own 
people produce! cognaric tus in the neiei generation, and we are told 
Sit a man ffsb wkb his mothef's people; we also know that 
there h much viaring bmveen afflnei. Bui the relative amount of 


rnvellMg chit men do. diereby oeproring the inter-village links. 

b not dcariy defined. . - tu i j 

Tlic Ikt that the book k limiced to one community in iboLand, 
with occaaoml references to compamtiv^ material, greatly enba^ 
its value and also adds to the value of other Ibo matcriah spe^y 
Meek's Utiit and Affthoriiy in a Nij^ian Tribe. The data coniaincd in 
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R«cit» B*t». By Janitifs Fiviblfe. Tr<t»mx tt Miitutira Je tlrutimt 
(TBlMtfgiV. Vpt. XLVin. PttrU. 19+7- 5J7. Pfi» 

ThL very feadiMcvobinie of folk talc* and mythi from a 

litilc4;iiowiL people of M*daS4*car is *o idmiRble piece of 

The texts are given io the origuial Malagasy, even in some ca^ with 
dieir tmpcrfccrioia on dieir heads, with a careful transbrioo imo 
frendi on the lower half of each page. If the mthor departs fern the 
sfaudard otthograohy in favour of a system of his own devmng 
(which is explained la the Introduction), k k iicvmheless tni^ as ht 
hinudf points oar. dut no one who knows ihc language wiU And 
it dUficuk to read. 

The nuterial has been divided into scettons according to wrtctEicr 
It bears upon the faraHyt the divinerSp taboos, creation m'fths, 
and each talc u accompaiiicd by notes rdaciiig a ntu^on dt^bed 
in the talc CO act^ ctisCom among dw BarSp or giving cluddati^ 
material on an obscure polm* There is a g:rcat dc^ of inforrnanon 
contained in these notes and attention should parriculaiiv he dnwn 
to the two pages of exposition on the prineipk of the Bara (a 
form of disduarion) which arc the most OTnclM and infornaativc in 
tbe litOTWK. Tlic work is inilcjeed and lus % good bibliography of 
the subject, and in ibe Introduction and append^ the author givw 
in a Rthet condensed fbntt misch valuable mtiol conuuent based 
on his own jyntpathetic jeaowlcdge of the Baia themselves and a 
wide acquaintauc* with the litetatute> 

h is In the nature of folklore, perhaps espedally of Malagasy folk- 
low. that tbe espUnations which many of these t^ purport to giw 
of social custom* aoiy confuse the itudait. and it i* intetcsting and 
stimulating to rerliae how piuch work leiiiains. after the beginrurig 
™d. by A, M. H«.«. » k. 


AMERICA 


The Negro in America. By rirae/d Rw. lewden (Serkrt imd 
Karfri«s^). 19148. Pp. xi, jaj- 1W« sw. . ■ r,. 

Thb book is a condensed version of .dn rimefjr.« iJn* 
Ictima, which was wtiitctt for the Caniegw Oorpotation by 
Dr, Guunsr Myrdal vrith assutants. and pubMed in 1944. The 
Author WM dine of the asiif aui^, bcadgi cemderuing this work, ht hza 
Added fresh rt^zlte^ to bring ic up to dito. 

TSic book, whaefa is admirably wrirteu, contains in a compctKlioiui 
form a vast amomit of mflinnsirion; About every aspect of 
life in the Umted States, together wkh mafry judicious observations 
on the relAtionship of the Negro problem to intcmil and cxlcmal 
polirics. RAGLAN 

On* Kotdnltrijk in Amerlka. West IndJe. 't Cravmlu^ {i’«i 
HMtt), 1947- J^. jBi. mj^pr am/ pheittfftiph 
When, during the b« war. die Netherlands oversew 
territories in die Western hetnisphere were the only part of 
the Dutch Kingdeun not occupied by enemy forew, it was obn^ 
that this area would draw nsoce attention fitooi the general public 
than had been the ease in quieter times. The Netheibnds Govera- 
ment io exSe had several publication* prepared by the Infotn^on 
Buncau in New York, such » Sttkerlandi Ammta ind A 5e/r<fl*'r 
Ctridr W the B^Ssh LMtitute m the SetheetmU West Mkr, both by 
P, H- Hiss, and vazion* pamphleu on devriopiacaa in the Caiib- 

Among other institurions which showed their intetea in ^ 
the Satitmd Gtogr^^it MoKasiae published article* 00 the 
islands of Cura^o and Aruba and on Saba (Fthniary, ism. «•“ 


November, iMO); and the Royal Insriture of [ntematiQual ARaiis 
published in its hfermiOion DepMititfa Pttptrs an issue (No. a8) on 
the Nethrtbuds Oversea* Territorie*; this, of course, conuin* data 

on tndoncsi^ as . . * . 

In fflTcupIcd HollAml pMpk knew notbmg about thclc pubbci- 
lioiu. but they had the nmc idcis: to iii4kc the Netherhudj Wes* 
Indies better known to the public at home, who were themselves 
Aiking for infonnatiois. The idea, however, of treating both the 
mainuud remtory of Dutch Gtiiana [Surinam) and rile NetberliTisis 
An^» inonc volume wm a new one, When^ in l*H3+ Baroness van 
Hcemsm., da-ughter of a fortnci Oovenior of Suriiiam. put tbe 
ptopi^ before the then Dirertor of the Ethnol^ml Depamnent 
of the Colomal Institaite, Professor Sdirkkc willii^y undertODk 
to be ceM^ditor with her of such a combined volume. Some forty 
pcTionj who happoicd to be in HoUand ind had setved m the Wc« 
Indies io one capadty or Another before the war wcie invired to 
write on their lespcctive subject covering the whole scope of bfo 
in the West Imhct Thus the book (wiikb. owing to war and post- 
viur diffiouirics. was acttuHy puMished only in 19+?) has three main 
parts: A geneial otie containing ibe topics common, to both Govem- 
mcitrs, one ipecificaLly on Surinam ind one on the Nctbcriandi 
Ancilks, A chapter was induded on evcniii during the w'ar* and the 
whole volume was made op to date (194^) before being primed. 
Scrtne excluding chapters on the foture doic riie survey. Scons 
of photographs a nd some maps help Io give a clear picture of every 
aspea of the lire in the Netherlands Wes* Indies. There is no generri 
index, but the rather detailed table of oemtents makes up for this 
Uck to some esa^enu 
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When one uk& into account the faa that posc-'war dervelopmeni;? 
have been too ™ sudden to make it possible for them to 

bc^ intluided in any pubheation of more Than jamnalisiic scope, 
this volume has its value as a sefious mrvey of the development and. 
tiends in the Nethcdandi Wese Indies iiom the beginning of the 
Dutch colonizacion in the scvcnieenth century till 1^40-194 
Chapter! on geology, soil, dituatc, Jaima and horn, bnguag<^ 
miMaons and churches, popukttoix «e-i lose httJe by the lapse of 
cime+ while otheri, trampon, aedal photography, mining 
(bauxite), industries (oil refinerica}, and (i^rbcea, give a good 
hisiorieal summary up to 1945 w-hich is w orth reading as such. 

hatt anthropologists I aiay spcdally point oojt the articles on the 
{MpulaLimi and its composiTion (p, 195 for Surinam, p, 191 for the 
Aiitillei); on health and hygiene, giving a good idea of rhe strangely 
builr pop^tidti pyTamidi, espedijy in the smaller Antill™ ulinds 
from ^'hJeh the men of w^orkiiig age arc drawn [o the ‘oil isLaiidi' 
ot Curasao aud Aruba 106); cn the native languages (Negro- 
^nglisli in Suiinant^ PapiamcnEO ou Ciira^o, p, 7S) atid on music 
(p. 84), both by the Si™ani-bom novelist AIbcri Hehnan (Lou 
Lichtveld). Ancrther SnriiiamcT, R. van lictr has written w 4 th insight 
on foe structure of nadve society among the Red Ifidiam and the 
Busli Negroes (p. 206), 

Lhe volume conaiiu much InfonnatiDn which ia very useful for 
the Dutch public for which k k meant; there howevxr, a certain 
failure to link up the problems treated w-ith the more general ones 
of the Caribbean area as a whole. The Dutch reader may get the 
impnesafon &otn most of the chapters that NrEherlaucb Guiana and 
the Netfaerknek AnuUef arc die West Indies—an aror of foouglit 
whinfo is often found in the attitude of colonmi^ people^ towards 
thdr Own oversea! Territories. JOK ANN A FELHDEN KRAAL 


The McDoitgall Collecdon of Indian Textile! from Guate¬ 
mala and Mexico. By Ljum E, SioFL Ocf. Pap, on Techno- 
7 u Pilt Rh^ers Ahiscit^, O^ord^ 194^*, Ppr 114, u#jfli 
j fcSid over tOOjigs. 

L^ose wfoo heard Miss StaiT^s lecture at the Royal Antbropo- 
logical Institute on the tmlLin textiles from Gtiatcinala and Mexico, 
collected by Mrs. Elsie McDougall, w^ill know^ what a splendid gift 
the Pitt Rivers Museum teceiv^ froni Mrs. McDtingaU and how 
ably Mks Start could explain how the textiles were made. The 
Museum has now in ionic meastne shared ift good fottimc with 
Qthen in publishbig the results of Miss Start ^5 study of rhr collection. 
The paper ii divided into leciipm dealing with Guarcmahi and 
w-ith Mexico, each prefaced by a brief geographical and hktoricil 


note, and the bulk of the publicarion consiscs of a rechnofogical 
description of each piece, w'itb accounts of the looms and procc^ 
used ill making each class of garment. The work is beaarifoUy 
iliustraEod by the author's drawing! and Mrk McDougalt's 
photographs. 

The Pitt Rivers Minentn has set Itjdf a high i randaf d fo thk 
series, forther mimbers of which will be very wTicome. 

G. H. S. BUSKNELL 

Mexican Architecture of the SixteeDth Century. By Oerjjr 
Kithler^ y^/'e PFcts mid Geoffiry 1948. 

1 k’tfo.. pp. xxt^, ajo, and pp. xnt, 144, with 46S Jip. jnd 
map. Price in Crcjj Eedain, fiif, 6d. 

The title of this book is an andcrsCatcmcut. There is much of 
imponance for the anthropologist on the devdopment of the 
Mexican tndbni tinder the impacE of conquest and cobnixarion by a 
small body of strangers who possessed a vastly mote advanced 
technology. We are given tables of population itatimcs and details 
of Ubour producti^’ky under both Ladiau and Spanish nileH There 
arc many derails of Indian constructional technique, and a bdd 
description of the Mimidpdity of Mexico City gives much detail of 
foe how ^ why of the early building programme, iOustrated by 
wane j^jcTTuatii^ Indka-drawri towia plans. The other great centres 
of buildkig activity were the nfoaion! controlled by the mendicant 
fiia^ Dt. Kubler traces the cultural inspirarion of these works co 
various European Kunccs^ and it is a pleasure to an English reader 10 
fold Bishop Zumamga annotadug St. Thomas Morels Utopia as a 
guide to towii^Janning in die new' Ltidkn scttlcnieuia. 

In deaUfig w^ith painting Dr. Kubicr tells us that Indmi styles were 
btde changed imril about 1570; but the DeiIc group of Tcduloyan 
cofoecs of about 1533 and foe Llenao dc Tlaxcala itself, svhlch has 
entirely a^ndoned the old canons of proponbau, show foai foe 
hic^ painters adopted Spanish ways as readily as the famJdcrs. 
ITiis is a u^r point, how'cwr^ and the book is of importance eo all 
interested in the mechanic! of culture contact. To foe art historiins 
it is an example of painsta^ng w^orfc in a litdc-knowu held. 

An ainudng typographical atrocity occurs on pp. ^4-7, where 
the word ‘csrabltfo-mcnE ’ is divided by a table coveting three pager, 
probably enough to establish a record in h>^henarion. The format 
of the volumes and foe type lace used are very pleasing, and a great 
nunfoer of ^oEc^ravuie illustrations enables foe studatt to examine 
details with the aid of a km, in a matmer impossible with half-tone 
blocks. A bad feature is the discontinutEy of numcraiion between the 
hue blocks and the plates, whidi invoLves much muiocessary turmng 
of pages. c. A. BURL AND 




OCEANIA AND INDONESIA 


fmloriexiaji Art. Dir jdiier Instimte^ TtirJl:., 194S. att iMid 
90 pioies 

Tliis k foe ihuurated catalogue of an exhibition nrganbed 
for the Asia histkulc by the Royal Institute for the rndics, 
AniJierdam, and aho^^m iu New York in the autuiiiu of 1948* 
U T. Bertling writes rhe pierce and Robert von Hcinc-Gelikm uu 
ititroductory essay. ' InJotieiian' here includes the whole of the 
Nctlserlauds East indies including Western New Guinea, Some 700 
objects were exhibited; the phtei, all excel lent, appear to be reason¬ 
ably representarive nf these, 

Die cauiogiic eontains many interesting ethnographic iinfes, but 
no bibliographic refcmice as to sources. Heuic^Jeldctifs esjay 
sons out the cnnfuiiug hist orkal possibilities of foe fim millcunmin 
B.C. with a dugmatism that is rather scartJing for anyoiie witli some 
knowledge of foe field; the general treatment li a more or ksi one- 
track dM^onkm of the type favcniied by the late Sir CtafEou 
EUioc Smith. The native an sty lesof Jiidouetia reflect , it seems, three 
baric inflonices which are prior to tlac fustotical Hindu-Buddhist 
pliase of the fourdi century^ A.n. and Jiter. Of these three bask 
iniluencos, the earliest is our old friend the Mcgahthic Culrurc, while 
the other tw^o are said to be Demgson and Laic Chau, kxli derived 
from an earbcT European source of Myceiiean style! When one 
eomideri foe vefy limited sorn of ttutcriai that hav-c mi^ivcd from 


Lite Chou time5 and compares Ehese wifo the bvifo variability of, 
Irt ui say, inadem Doraean a.rt, mcli recqnsrniciiotu appear to 
litdc more than emdire guesswork. Among foe moff interesting 
plates in tiie book are the dx illi^tratioiis ot modem Balinere poiiit- 
ing., which show qualities of st yle rcmmkcciif of European tapestry 
work at its besE. £. LEACH 

FapoeaV van WAropeo. By Q.J. Hetd Leiden (BfUI), 1947. Pp. 

17 ^. with mmy text figuret, n pfates {77 phohii^aphs) ,nfd 
2 mapf. Prkx 1$ guilders 

This k, I believe, the first detailed study of any of eKc 
groups tn the wcE-pnpu[jted Grelviuk Bay area ofnurfoeni Dutch 
New Guinea^ a regfors of greac ethnographic and lingubiic iiiteresE, 
since it is a ruceting-point of Papuan, Melanesian and Malayan 
cultural influmcK. The author eniercd Ehe field in 1939 ami hk 
niamneripr svas eonipleted iu 1942, publkatiou being held tip by foe 
war. The Waro^ (population 5,500 in 1937) were formerly 
notorious for their slave-raiding and iieaddiuiiting activities which 
were carried on as pan of an claboraTe institution known la» 0 y as 
iitak (Woropen : da}, and they frequently sujfered (h>ni ptmifive 
expeditious in consequence. Regular admii]ijtr.iEicm dates only from 
foiH^h some viUages became Christian as early as 1906. 
With the conyersion of foe Nubuai coramuuicy in t9|8, the whole 
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tribe Miild be rated as Chnsdui and pacified. Dr. Hetd^s spccul 
purpose Eo exaiiilj^ rhe probable miuence of the traditiniul 
sodial Sftwxk aad riEual organizaiion of the Wajopen lyosi the new 
Chruriait society. To this ciid he earned out mem of his re^eatth 
work in the newly converted of Nubuai (popularinii ifc 5 oo)p 

III the mam his accoimE is of the pre-Cbnstian shiiatioii. 1e is an 
cxtraiieJy able piece of w ork. The tonnaJ anangeirieM of the book 
is in seciions of thii^ to fifty pages entuJed: Ltirtoductioii^. Social 
Organization, Marriage, Ritual of the Livingp Rinul of the Dead, 
JlaSfc and Trade, Sacred and Prafitic, Mythology* Material Cidture, 
The ethnographic cutpliaiis is dim oti social organiodon rather 
ihan rnatcriaJ culturvt 00 ritual rather than on cconoinioi, Tbe 
technique of artaiyds and die underlying theory have been $«on^y 
induenced by the wort of such lociol^cally inclined winters as 
Dtitkheiiiip Malinowski and Thuraw'ald. My knowledge of Dutch 
being regrettably deficknt, I can make no claim to review the 
book in dctaUp but I can record that the structural aiul^is wvcii in 
the secdoiis on Social Qrganizatioii and Marriage is admirably clear, 
while the description and detailed aiul^'iis of die r4ak is not only 
fascinating in itself but of uLajot importance for comparison with 
various insritudonoliwl fonus of head-hunting, slave-raiding and 
prestige feasting that have been recorded ftom odvcf pans of the 
indonesian and MeLmesuji rcgioni. I must, however^ remark in 


cridcisru that there is somerimes a lendency ro nuke hypothetical 
reconsmictions of a much gteatet couiplcidty than the faea 
wartaui. Thus pagei 46-^2 give a very go^ account of die terri¬ 
torial orgaiiixadon of a Waropen village^ which consi^ of a number 
of localized nott-exogamoui dans {dij} subdivided inio more or less 
exogamous house groups or extended families (rtojid). This arrange¬ 
ment U coupled wish a peeferenoe ibr asynuiictricail cpchs-cousUi 
marriage (ma|iier''s brother's daughter preferred^ father^! sistcr^j 
daughter barfed) and some ambiguity as bcrw'ccn pasrilocal and 
ma^ncal tcsidAiHre. Kinship is stressed with the mmu of feridence 
rather than with any particidar imiluiearly defined descent groups 
This situadon certainly has many Malayan and Polynesian parallels, 
if not MelauedzTi ones. Bur having made hU description. Dr. Held 
resorts on page to a bigMy anificul e^Lmaiory construct in 
which lie postitlates two original niiru (now rated ai matrilineal 
moieties) each further divided into tour patrilineal dans and pursu¬ 
ing ihe convoludoiis of an cighl-subsecdon marriage system of 
Aiutralian type. Readers need not, 1 snggcstp follow Dr. Held Lmo 
speeuladoos of this son. The pumercuts photographs axe of only 
moderate quality and mterest^ Fooehmc references are often 
somewhat incomplete and could with advantage ha^'e been consoli¬ 
dated into a bibliography. 

E. R. LEACH 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Euvly Man. By A H. armhkk. Lemdon {Huuhinsm), I94S. Pp. zSS. 
PrUe iSr. 

PrehisCorre Painting. By A. H. Er^^Jriik, 

Press), 194I J7 $6 plates. Price ICV. 6 * 1 ^ 

Ln these books Mr. Brodrick attempts gmeral surveys 

respectively of pfcliatoric aichzology and of pteSiistoric painnng. 
In bcih he oWcures his expasidon by refusuig to keep to his own 
speciaLked drEiniiioii of prehutory. To him piehhto^ is the 
f aUolithic and Mesolithic, the long stoi^ of man's origins and 
development before the metal-using civUizatians of the Near East 
came into exisfeoce or Europe w^as dvilried by impoverished 
contacts with the Most Ancient East. In Ear/y Mm his utaiii concern 
is with recordiiig the disoovcrics of man and hii works ft>und from 
the Pala-olithie atid Mesolithic, but this docs not prevent him ftoio 
giving brief descriptions of the ChiiuM Bionze Age, the Indus 
f jv jlka hH-vis and the predynasde seqaeno- in Mesopotamia- 
ikxrly Aim is 3 courageous attempt at bringing together the great 
amount of information now ivailabk: about the Paleolithic and 
Mesolithic, but the rcstdi is not a great success. The book still wean 
the appearance of a collection of notes, precis and press cuttings; the 
inform arinn has not been Welded together into a ntw or even a 
coberent picture of nian't otigias. And sometimes the notes have 
gone wrong, as when (p- 170) the Jemdet Nasr period of Mesopo¬ 
tamian prehistory' is put kfEvren Tell Halaf and Uruk, and the 
a] ^Ubaid period dj^cf Uruk. The bibliography and footnotes reveal 
the strangest dnmsiooi in the reading which has formed the bash of 
this book: Bteuil'a classic paper on tbe dassificarion of the Stnpe 
Age^ the papers of Gamod and Peytotiy the Upper Pokcoliihk^ 
Caton-Tliompson on the Aferian and the tevallois, Movius on 
Burma and Ireland, ieakcy> Waylatid and O'Brien on East Aftica — 
all ihcsc arc omitted, while Abiig's great m J Friih- 

rifotrcT/liVif Chnsnewhich has nothing to do with ilie book* u 
included, while Zoknarev is made to write on North Africa instead 


of Siberia^ and Obcmiakr is given die authorship of tbe ReaU 
lexikea der Fw^/rhichfeS These omissions and errors may be due 10 
faulty proof-readingv haste or lack of scholarship, Takoa with the 
texTp they strengthcri die gciietal miprcsdon t\m E^ly Afen is an 
ill-digested piece of incomplete sdicLarship. This b defijiitdy not a 
book for the spcciaLLir or me general rcotkr of prehistory but the 
ordinary anditologisfc may find in ii snippets of informatiou that he 
has otherwise missed. 

Prehistark Palnlmg u a better boot* and licrc Mr. Brodrick is 
dealing with a subject about which he knows very much more. He 
surveys the Palaeolithic^ Mesolithic and Ncolitliic pamtings from 
Europe to Australia and South Africa, and his survey is aceoiuponicd 
by 56 tt'cE chosen and extremely w'dl produ^ iUrntTariom, 
fotir of them m colour. He stresses the fact ili^t whereui most of the 
PaLcolkhic cultutesp and, for that matter, most of the subsequent 
cultures of Europe, are regarded OS invasioiu from Asia, Africa or 
the Near East, Upper PaUolithic an devdoped in France and 
Spain, and is the first spcctfically European achkvcmeni in rna^^^ 
history. Drodrick thinks that Upper Paleolithic art came imo bc^ 
as part of a ' moral revolution * caused by the clash of Aurignaciao 
arHl Neanderthal man- He emptiasLres ihc conrinuity of pictorial an 
m Spain and says be has hiituelf exauizned Berber w'omen of tbe 
Moroccan and Algetim Atlas whose bodies w*cre marked with 
jyinbols identical with those to be seen on the later prehinorje rock 
paintings of Spain. This volume is one of a Srrici c^d I>iieussimts 
dpi An product by the Central Inrtitvrte of Art and Design; it h 
good thac a seiiei which deals mainly with modern painting should 
include such a book as this one. We have been vciy tardy in putting 
before the book-reading public goed reptoductions of maa\ most 
zneknt art. Brodrick'i ^ehistiiru: Rjuih'ujf sliould be the first of many 
such collections of rcproductiona of the art of prehistoric and proto- 
hisroric timci. 

GLYN E. DANIEL 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Hie Solas in Soudi Africa. Cf, Man, 1949. 9 

Si#,—Mr. A. Jx H, Goodwin's interesring conunentaxy on 
die occurrences of bolas stones in South Africa calls for 
Kjmc cbbotarion. The niony-Eicetcd polyhedral fomii to 
which he tefers occur Ln comparariv-t abundance in the earliest 
recognizable stage of the local Hand-Axe (Stellenbosch) or Afikan 


ChellcSH^Achrul Culture, la the next four stages of this culture tiiey 
are not $o common, but forms such as Leakey found with Achcul- 
lype hand-axes at Qlorgasrilie in Kenyi are known ftom inauy 
Stmtli African rites. In Kenya^ Leakey found them ingroups of ihtec 
on Lviug dcHUfi^ and k was this pcovocadvc occurrence which led 
him to mggmt that such fleeted polyhedral itoiiH as we find in the 
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ChcUo'Adicd Cuhurr wttt p<^b 1 ^ boki. Because they were so 
trcrmincm on cemin Souih Ainn facEory sites 1 had, uncil then, 
reganded them u bampiet siciiiiei used in direct ^ce-hand pereus^oit 
for the fuul shaping of lund-ixn, ekaven and scraper? wMdi 
charactcrigc the Chclks-Adieiil Colfiirt, The fact that ridgei 
separating Sdr bed? were so &equently battered and bmised, 
especially where three or four met at a high point, was srtottg 
supporting evidence in Evoiir of the hammer-stone theory— 
(h^ite the posdbilir)' that the batreniig and breising itugbt have 
bem due to the iiiaket‘'s deliberate atiempt to round off the sioce for 
use in a boJas, 

With the e»i:epdoii of the rvfnarkabfc Fauresmith she at Heald- 
town in die Cape^ faceted polyhedral stones are by no means com- 
oaon in this next culruie in the ict|iicficer Ar Healdcow'ii+ where they 
ductuare about the sire of tennis balls, they occur in abundance- 
Mauy have been so battered and bruised that they are praodcally 
spheroidaL 

We thiH m that faceted polyhedril uonei occur thiou^out the 
Earlier Scone Age hand-axe culttires in South Afnca. On some sites 
they are abundant, on others they are tare, and on many, possibly 
on the majority, they do not occur at alL Thu may be due TO two 
factors: fi) if these faceted polyhedral Koues were indeed throwine 
noncsi or bolas for in the chase^ one would mturaliy not 
expect to find tbaii on all laciQry sites or living doois, and {a) the 
vast majority of known hatid-axe lites are in The open where 
aucmblagcs of artiEiirts ire of neceuiry mcomplctc- Nevctrheless^ 
the fact remains that faceted polyhedral sionci which vary fiom two 
to five inches [5 to ia-5 cm.) hi greatest daametcr occur diroughouT 
hand-aXe rimes in South Afrkau Large types—up to 12-5 cm. in 
diameter-—art known only in the earlier stages of this culture. In 
the commonesi as Goodwin mdicates, the gteateu diameter 
is. gcTKTally from 5 to 7 s an. 

5u fur as t am awaie^ we have only one convincing case of true 
bolls stoncsi found in undoubted associarinu with hand-axes in 
South AMci. I described and ilListratcd thac in my comriburion on 
^Cave Breccias in the Makapan Valley' in the firoom Cent- 
mefncff^ivf T'ehimc issued by the R.oyai ScKicfy of South Ainca in 
These true bolas-type stones occur in the final phase of the 
lo^ CheUcs-Achciil (or SielioiboKh) Culture'^ the movt our- 
standing fechnu^ue of which is an almost exact parallel to the 
"prepared platform"' revealed in the OM Lcvalloui Stages I and tl 
of Westetn Europe. 

In the Middle Stone Age, which lucceeds the EarlifTt and u 
characterised by the fully developed prcpared^plaEfoctn (Ijte 
LevaJlois) technique, many-iaccied polyhcdM stones are commoiir- 
est ill the Mazelspoort Culture of the Orange Free State and NaexL 
The type station yielded dozens. They occur also in the Pletcnburg 
of the Tianivaal and clsewheit. In this Age, the abraded and often 
rubbed ^hcroidal or true bolai-Cypc stone becomes more conunOit- 
It %'acks in sire firom a golf bah to a tennii balf f r. horn about 
to 5+5 an, hi diameter. 

Gi^win records Dr. Leslie'l discovc^ of a * p^ere ^here 
covered with imnuic pecking? and crumbling?' fotmd in assodarion 
v^ith hand-axes in the gravels of the Vaal at Vcrecaigins- Although 
this 'asoclatiaa" was at first uocenain, the Makapan Cave occur¬ 
rence has eniitely dispelled whaiei'cr uncertainty may have existed. 
h should be nofed tilar the Leslie Memorial CoUcaiofi* which is 
now housed in Bit University of the Wwatersfandt also Includes 
three ardikiilly egg-shaped stones found together by him on the 
caldficd Middle Stone Age horizon in *he subsoil of the Veneniging 
Town These specimens approxunaEC in size and shape to 

Luge duck eggs and recall the speckmens described by Dart and 
qupted by Goodwin, in that they have traces of ihghT gioova 
between Ac poles—^ did Dan^s Hedbroo specimens. This Veremi- 
ging triruty certainly niggesa 1 bolas, despite the ovoidal instead of 
die nomiai ipheroi^ shapes of Ac individnal SitOncs;. 


One of the most interesting things about the bola^-rypc stone as it 
occurs In the Middle Scone Age in SouA Africa is tfut naturally 
rouniied stonci whidi are foreigir to Ae Ae ofioi occur on Middle 
Stone Age factory and living sttes. We have naturally weathered 
spherta of dolciitc on sites remote from outcrops of this rock; we 
have naturally shaped spberoidal concretiom or balls of sandsmne 
amfidaliy rranspojttd to skei where sandstone docs not occur^ 
and we have spheroidal lumps of quartz, quartzite and diabase w^om 
mto this shape in river gtavels and pot-rholcs^ and carried up on to 
open ntes on Ae bants of Ae livm —dies oficn remote fiom the 
gravels. In tbe Matapau Caves we have mturaQy w^cathcfed spheres 
of dolcTite that niusi have been iraiuportcd for miks. These and 
sitniUt occurtoioa provide clear proo-f that during Ac Middle 
Stone Age men ueedii^d and used Aese scKalled boks stones—boA 
naturtlty and artificially rounded—^but whether Aey used them as 
baks or noc» we caiinot yet say. Excluding the unique and not 
quite normal Veroauging occurrence, wc have no rite wiA such an 
amngement of Aese scones as Leakey nnied in Kenya. 

hi Ae Later Sionc Agc^ with its SmiAfield and Wilton CuJtures, 
spheroidal bolasrtype ston^ arc extremely nre. They do not 
appear ro be iiucgral clcmoits of Aese culturra. 

in tondurion^ I fed I should record a very unusual experience I 
hafi over a quarter of a cehtury ago. While budding 3 bridge over a 
small stream in a wide matA4ike depreuion on Ac road finocn 
Heilbron to Wolwcboclt in Ae Orange Free State, I noticed two 
natives wiA some bolas stones. Aj Acre was no rock outcrop 
within miles of Ae sbe, 1 asked Ae nadves whne Aey bad got the 
stones. Their reply was *In Ae vlci,’ i.f. in the marA-likc dcptetsiqru 
Very rashly, as it turned out later, I o^ered Acm a reward for every 
bolu stone they could rolleet. My surprise and constemarion may be 
unagined when 1 revisited Ac sire a montb Uier and fctund a large 
sackful of almost perfetx spheres; there were litctally semes of Aum. 
All Ae natives employed on Ac bridge bad gone out to coliecc and 
all the stones had been rccoveredi firom ploughed fields around Ae 
iiufvb- All were imaUcr Aan tcnnii bdla (rerra S'5 m diameter) 
and while most w'cre of a sanduone whldi outcropped m Ae 
districT, several were of dolcrite^ one of cloudy quartz and one of 
granire, Ac dcamc outcrop of which is over tvi'cnty nulo away, [ 
paid dearly for my offer, but reaped a reward whiA made it 
abundandy dear that these rounded stones vrere used m Ac chase 
when Ae manh was very muA more extensive and the teed 
grow A more intensrve Aan they are today—but as [ could discover 
no ritE in Ac vidnity» I unfortunately stdl ha%^e no due to Ae 
cultural hortEOn to w^hich Aese Efeilbron spectmem belong. From 
occurrences m nrighbourliig areas and from tlie degree of patioa- 
tion of Ae few sporadk and nondescript dak« whkb were also 
brought to Ae snr^ce during ploughlug operauom, 1 inctdy 
sospeci Ac Middle Stone Age. The coHecrion &oin this area was 
inuoituruEciy destroyed A the caiimitous fire at the Umversity 'm 
December, 

"iTiit additional note wih, E hope, make it dear that Reeled 
polyhedral stones, which may have been used as bobs soucs^ aie 
known to have occulted m Ae Utiioti from Ae fiat st^e of Ae 
Hand-Axe or Cbclks-Acheul Culture of Clacto-AbbevilliLi bciei, 
which possibly existed toward Ae end of Lower Pleistocene tinies» 
to Ac Middle Stone Age» which douriihed toward Ae end of Ae 
Upper Plriscorene. The irtifidally rounded stone ii knoMm to have 
bem used in Ae hiul stage of Ae Cbdks-AchcuJ Culture, which 
was possibly reach«i by nun toward Ae end of Ac Middle Pleisto¬ 
cene:^ and to have lenuJurcd in use to the end of the Middk Stone 
Age in Upper PleutoCene rimes. Wc have no Certain evidence of 
its use during Ac Liter Stone Age of Holocene time?^ 

AtchaelogkM S^vxy, G. VAN RlET LOWE 

DgiL BcLeiH'iim, 

UmversUy tf ihc 
JohmtvsbuTg 
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FOR SIR JOHN LINTON MYRES ON HIS 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY: 3 JULY, i949* 

by 

PROT£SSOE H. J. FLEURE, F.R.S. 


Among all the groups of studcnrs who can claim a 
link with Sir John, \vc of the Royal Antlifopological 
Institute must surely be allowed to have a specially dose 
association, not only because of all that he has done tor 
the Instituic and the studies ic promotes, but because the 
Lnsrirute's ideals ac their best arc most nearly rckred to rhe 
guiding principle of all his work—namely the search for a 
fuller intcrpreiarion of man and of the evolution ol his 
thought through the ages. Sir Jolin has never been satisfied 
CO consider only classical rimes or the periods for which 
%vritten records exist. He has sought to dig back into the 
past, and, on occasion, to look across the present to the 
Future* The most modem construction in the U.S.A., a 
mediaeval abbey or an Anglo-Saxon brooch, a Greek pot 
or a Cretan buildiiigp a pyramid or an axe of polished 
stone, a cave painting or an early skull—all arc seized upon 
bv his eager eye, and his comments not seldom give fertile 
suggestions to specialist workers, as I well know from my 
own experience, A keynote to Sir John s life work as a 
scholar was sounded immcdiaEcly after be took his first in^ 
Iff. Ii»m. in i S92 following an early career as a scholar of 
Winchester College and a scholar of New College, 
Oxford- He was awarded simultaneously the Craven 
Travelling Fdlo^vsliip the Burdett-Coutts 

Geological Scholarship (189^). Tlie sror)^ goes that he had 
done inueh of die w^ork for Mods, and IJL Hum. before 
going to Oxford and that he therefore took the course in 
Geology siiiiulrancousiy, in order ro prepare himself tor 
excavation work and for humanist interprcEations of [he 
peoples of various physical environments, Mosc people 
when ofFered alternatives—Aits or Science—choose one 
or ocher, ft w as as characteristic of Sir John w hen he was 2j 
a,s it is of him now he is So chat withouE liesiraricm he 
said * Borh ^ and meant it most seriously and most pracri- 
cally* 

We find him as SEudcnc and Tutor of Christ Cliurchi 
Oxford, 1895-97; ^ Lecturer in Classical Atchscology at 
Oxford, 1903-07; as Honorary .Secretary of Our Insrinitc, 
i900-03; as Praf«sor of Greek and, be it noted, Lecturer in 
Ancient Geography aE Ehe University ol Livetpoof 
1907-10; as first Wykebam Professor of Ancient History^ 
at Oxford^ 1910-39; as Honorary' General Secretary of the 
British AssodaEion for the Advancement of Science, 
1919-32; as Editor of ‘ 1901-3, 1931-46, President 

of our [nstiiure, 1928-31 ^ and Huxley Memorial MedaJbst, 
J933; as Gold Medallist of the Sodecy of Antiquaries, 1942; 
as President of rhe Folk-Lore Sockryv 1924-26; of the 
Hellenic Sodetyv 1935-38; of the British School at ArJiens, 
i 934 “ 47 t ^d for the same period Honorary^ Genera! 
Secretary of the IntcrnaEioiial Congrcsii of Anthropological 
* I (Till d purffruiit, Phtc f 


and EEhiiologica] Sciences. Indeed, this !asr item hardly 
gives the reader an adequate itiea of the facis of the case. An 
unhappy aEtenipt had been made to crcace w'bat was called 
an InEemariona] Congress for these studies by persons 
bursting with naEionalbde cnEliusiasm. TJic gleam in Sir 
John s eye told us all that be seemed a good figJit for 
idternarionaJ ideals* The whole scheme for Congresses and 
their otg;mizarion, and the major part ot the hard work 
involved, have been his share in a movciuenc so successful 
that ir had a largely attended Congress in Brussels in 1948, 
a Congress ac which Sir Joints prc$ence was sadly missed; 
but hk spirit w^as beJihid it all, as much as it was at rhe 
preliminary niccring of the Council ot the Congress held 
in Oxford in 1946. So, throughout a lo^ Ufc of seholar- 
slnp and exposition ir has been classical learning and 
scientific enquiry always hand in Jiand, pursued not only, 
indeed not so much, for cheir own sakes as for their 
contributions to a lofty humanism, k is characierisric that 
of the various universities w'hich iiave invited liini to be an 
honorary graduate some seem to have chosen for him the 
D<Ktor fu Litcris and some rhe Doaiof in AV/fiinV-aiid 
both were right. The little book called The Dinnt of 
History, wriit^ during a holiday without reference to a 
library, the introducrion to the CdHihrid^e Andait Hisforyt 
the 1943 Frazer Lecture on Mediterraucon Gullarc all bring 
out the unique combinarioii of the student of rhe classics, 
of archaeology, ofphy'sical geography^ of anthropology, of 
ancient and modem hisEory, illuminated by and dJuniina- 
ring a working philosophy that ha^ led Sir John to devote 
years to investigating the Cretan Script and to SEudying 
modern phili>sciphy, with perhaps a special inreresc in the 
work of his fiiciid and colleague die late Professor Colling- 
wood. 

It has been said that Sir John could be examiner in most 
subjects at a university', and here his record includes 
classical studies^ history, geography, archarolog)", andiro- 
pology and philosophy. Those who have worked with him 
m this field Imow his flair for dbeoveriT^ real quabty' and 
his refusal to mark down students of real qiialiry for 
emdities due to youth or lirniEatioiis of opportunity. The 
convertrional srudeiirs relying on lecture notes and fol1ow“ 
im^ the ovetHiroddei] path found his unexpecred questions 
a hide discoiiarriugp but the teal rcseaxchet who would 
turn die question back on the examiner i^vas the delight of 
his soul. 1 remember one case of a s'fVd I'tsce in which the 
candidate came aw^ay in great distress after having found it 
impossible to agree with the cxaiTuner's statements. No 
sooner was the student ous of the room than Sir John said 
" WcJJ* that was a dear first, anyhosv!' 

Teachers of geography in universirics and in sehcHjIs arc 
very grateful for the rliought and effon Sir John has given 
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ro thdf problcnis over many ycar^* sttdng in commiircc 
Vpirh reacbcrs over their diffioildes* acccmpstnying 
dcpntarions 10 Ministries and DcparcmencaJ Committees 
regardless of costs in time and thought. He lia$ been 
President and Herherrson Memorial Lecrurer of liic 
Geographical Assodaiion and is sdil its Senior Trustee. 

Of the Myres' homes on the Baiibory Road, then on rhe 
hilltop, and lately in Oxford again, many fiiends and 
colleagues retain and renew when possible their memories 
oi a mcUoiV English EradidDn with pride in a background 
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of Preston and the Fylde. A life work mainly ar Oxford 
has not made the north seem barbarian, but has rather 
mspired cfForcs co bring the realism of the north ro invigor¬ 
ate what catmot be the * home of lost causes * so long as it 
makes oppoztuuidcs for enthusiastic enquirers and inter- 
prtters such as Sir John Linton Myres. To him and to 
Lady Myres—whose own cighricrli birthday falls wirhin a 
few days of his* on S July—we offer our congtatularions 
and our homage, rogcthcr svich our heartfelt wishes for 
many happy returns yee of their birthdays. 


TWO NUER RITUAL CONCEPTS* 

by 

PROFESSOR £. E. EVANS-PHlTCHARD 


] draw^ actenrion in this ardcle to two of the more 
important ritual concepts of die Nucr, fljcl? and 
wiicff, and 1 attempt to reach some understanding of them, 
for they are not only keys to Nuer religious thouglic hut 
have 2 wider signiEcance in a comparadve study of 
Nilotic relimons. When, as cvery^ field worker knows, we 
try to translate such words into the categories of our o^vn 
thought we arc beset by every kind of difficulty . 

The word th^k is frequently heard on Ngcr lips. In its 
iiicnmsitive form it means *to menstruate^ and in its transi¬ 
tive form—the form with w^hich ! am here concerned—it 
has a sense whicli 1 have been in the habit of translating as 
*to respect.^ The word has a similar, but perhaps wider, 
range of meanitig aniong the related Dinka.^ Father J* 
Kiggen in his recently published Dktiomsry 

(194H, |j* 3;c^} gives ir a variety' of meanings: 'to esceem 
highly, *to revereJ ‘to adore/ and in combination with 
the word mird/i," to abstain from forbidden food/ He gives 
as examples of its usage: ‘We alw-ays adore God,^ * Esteem 
your motlicr-in-law highly/ *Hold the customs of the 
people in esteem/ "Do not adore strange gods,' and 'He 
ahstains from eating (may not car) waterbuck flesh." The 
meaning Father Kiggen gives 10 the intransitive form is 
*to be on heat (of animals only)/ Fadict J. p. Crssrrolara 
in his scholarly Onslmesof a Nuer CTammiHr (ipJli pp. Syf 
and 160) transUtes the w'ord t/icfc by ‘revere* and adore/ 
in the sentences ' !f somebody wants to adore God, he 
will sacrifice something’ and ‘Some people revere the 
spear/ U must be remetnbered ihic neither Father Kiggen 
nor Father CraztoLara were translating into their own 
language. In her vocabularies Miss Ray Huffman gives 
under thek "to worship/ "holiness/ ‘hallowed" and "holy/ 
and for the intransitive form "to mctismiate" {Nuer- 
English Dkswmry, 1929, p. 47: Englhh-Niief D/ftJPiMfy, 
P- 57 )- 

These translations give tor the most part 2 sense to the 
word that 1 have not met with myself and that flirthcnnorc 
seems to me to be foreign to Nuer wiy^ of thought- In my 

* 5pcnW/y wJTfn'fiwtf !/this £$pir m htmour ^fSk Jvhn Myrer by the 
Pr^fesK^r AnihrttpaSif^y irt the Umvasisy ofO^&fd 


experience an untutored Nuer w^ould not use the word 
thek in rcfcrctiec to God. That tltis is a missionary' usage 1$ 
further suggested by one of Father Kiggen’s examples, for 
it is hardly likely that a pagan Nticr w^ould say 'Do not 
adore strange gods/ Nor can I accept the Nuer sentence 
w'hidi Father Crazzolara translates ‘If somebody wants to 
adore God, he w'ill sapificc soinething* as a sentence which 
could be heard outside a mission station. Miss Huffnian's 
^holiness/ "hallosvcd" anid ‘holy' arc not, [ think, possible 
corwtructiotis. In my opinion, moreover:^ *to adore* and 
‘to worship" are false translations and 1 consider that even 
" to revere^ is too strong for die mcamng of dicit. 

The Nuer use the word drrfc (rficdfc) for the attitude and 
behaviour expected of a man towards his wife s father and 
mother and to a lesser extent her otlier kinsmen abo. He 
expresses liis ^respect" partictdarly by abstaining tfoin 
eadng in ibeir homes and from appearing naked before 
them. His reserve in his dealings with his wife s people 
contrasts with liU lack of it in his dealings with his owm 
kin. A man docs not 'nespccE* Ills kin. A woman ‘respects" 
her husband’s people, especially his parents. She is drcuiu-^ 
spcct in her relarioijs w'ith thcm+ avoiding the parents as 
far ^ is practicable. Until her first diild is bom she may not 
cat in the home of her husband^s father and modicr—that 
is to say, in her husband's home. Newdy w^edded husbands 
and wives ‘respect' one another. In public each treats the 
odier with marked reserve and they will not cat together, 
or even see each other cat or drink, rill some rime after their 
first child is bom. Husband and wife also ‘respect’ each 
other's name by avoiding its me. Sweethearts display 
si m il ar behaviour. They Jo not use each other’s proper 
name in public* though they did so freely before they 
became lovers ; and they refrain, especially the girl, from 
rhe usual joking and dia fling which takd place between 
yonihs and maidens when they chat togetlier. A girl 
answers other youths tardy, but she is shy aiid moJest 
towards her sweetheart, for there is a tkek relarionship 
between them. This is doubtli^ due to the fact that court¬ 
ship of the more serious kind is a prelude to marriage. 

Nuer ‘respect with r^ard to food’ unrelated persons 
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(Nfi ti pi^) of dit opposite sex, especially if they arc \m~ 
rnirriej and possible swcechcam. They will not c^t v™h 
them and they consider it ^hanicfnl to see them, or 10 be 
seen by them, eating and drinking, and even that food 
should be mendoried when they are both present. The 
sexes, Liiilcss tliey are kin, avoid each other in the matter 
of food. 

Anoilier frequent occasion on which ooe liears the word 
thek is homidde, Wheri a man is killed in Nuerland a state 
of feud exists bctiAcen the kin of the slayer and the Idn of 
the slain, and nciiher may eat or drink from vessels ffoni 
which dm other has eaten or drunk. Tlicy are said to 
'respect^ the vessels of the other party'. Even to use the 
same vessels at the home of a third person who is in no way 
connected with the feud may entail the most serious 
consequences, so Nucr at feud take precaiitioiis to avoid 
contamination. AUo+ a nian uncotmected with a fend must 
avoid eating or drinking with a member of the one party, 
if there is any likcliliood of his caring or dtinkirig with a 
member of the other party^ for by so doing be carries deadi 
with his mouth to the second person. 

Another use of the word t/ieJt, whichp as alway-s, contains 
the idea of avoidance^ is ui reference to mortuary sacrlfiees. 
Mombets of a dead man’^s age set abstain from me meat of 
the cattle sacrificed in his honour at the ceremony held to 
close the period of mourning for him. They are said to 
‘respect^ me meat. Another use b in connexion with the 
eldest eliil d of a marriage^ f^^ die eldest child is said to 
Tespeci'^ the spoons of his parents aird the slecping-hidc ol 
hb mother in that he b careful no: to eat with the first or sic 
on tile second. The relations of thb child with hb parent 
are marked by a constraint, absent Ln tliose between other 
children and their parenB, imposed by various proliibi- 
dons. A man is also said to Tcspect^ his as yet nnconccivcd 
children by ahsuinmg from congress with hb wife w^hen 
she b menstruadng and while ^ b suckling an in&nt, 
for a child bom of union In these forbidden periods is a 
child of misfortimc. I must here point out that though in 
its innansidve form the verb tfjcjc means 'to menstruate/ 
a man is not said to 'respect* a mcnstniatmg woman. He 
honoucs {lutk) the day-s of hb wife s mdisposirion, but h b 
hb future child that he b said to * respect/ Another example 
of the use of the word thek b that a woman b said 10 
"respect" the milk of cows when she b in her periods; she 
may only drink goats' milk at thb time. I beheve also, 
though 1 have no reference in my notebooks £0 its me in 
this Context, that Nuer W'ouid use the word /hfl; to rcter 
to the prohibition on men milking cows* Milking in 
Nucrlaiid b done by women and boys and a man may not 
milk. It occasionally bappens, however, that ilicre are no 
women or boys present, and in these circumstances men 
may milk the cows on condition that each man gets another 
to milk hb cow^ for him. Nuer believe tliat should a man 
milk hb own cow and drink the milk the cosv would die, 
and very' likely the man as well. 

One of the commonest uses of the word ihfk b in refet- 
cncc CO totems. A man Tespects' his totem by refraining 
from harming it in any way (hy killing or partaking of its 
Hah, if ic b anima], and by cutriiig or burning it, if it b 


vegetable); and by certain gestures of politeness should he 
meet it. The 'respect" b munial and the totem ammal 
should refrain from haxmiiig thost who 'respect’ it. 
Animals may have other ohligadons of the kind described 
by the word dfcJt, e.jf. certain biriis must 'respect* the 
crowds of byres and huts by not perching on them* In 
die totcmic context there arc certain difliciilries of intetpre- 
tarion, because the totcmic species b a symbol of a spLric 
which participates 'm it^ and although the Nuer can 
dbringubh clearly bet^veen spirit and tocem, they do not 
aUvap do so, bur speak of the animal or plant itself as the 
hi^oihf spirit. 1 do not w'ish lo discuss this question here 
beyond saying that it can be stated with some certainty 
diat when Nuer use the w'ord (hek it b the material thing 
they arc blinking of, for it is only that, and not the spirit, 
which they can abstain from caring or o therwise harming. 
It is principally this abstcurion wluch they have in mind 
when they say that diey 'respect’ their totems. 

The word (hek has therefore in all the conie.xts of usage 
of which I am aware—there may, of course, be others of 
which t am unaware—a sense of deference^ constraint, 
punctiliousness or shytiess, or a mixture of one or more of 
these attitudes. It seems often to carry as part of its Icsad of 
mealing a feeling of cinbarrassmetit which is entirely 
lacking in the ordinary bchivioirr of Nuer towards persons 
and nature. Tbe behaviour associated with it b forinalbdc 
and includes alvvap avoidance or abstention* 

Failure to show due "respect^ w^hcre there b a ikfk 
rdationxhip is more than a breach of decorum. It generally 
entaik to a grearcr or lesser extent ritual sanctions. It b 
imc ihat to eat in the home of a father-tii-law or to be seen 
naked by a modier-in-law' is clueHy regarded as a breach 
of good maiuiejs and that shouLl there be nothing to 
excuse the disrespect it might cause divorce; but even here 
rinial sanction is not entirely absent, became it b believed 
that failure to 'respect’ the parcnts-m-law may injure the 
children. Nuer say that were a man*s nakedness to be seen 
often by hb wife's parents hb children might go blind. 
To watch an tuirelarcd person of the opposite .*sex eat is 
pcrliaps tlic Jack of'respect* nearest to a simple breach of 
manners, but Nuer nevertheless give the impression of 
believing that some mbfortune may follow Eixjm. ic. 
A breach of die other rules I Iiave mentioned and the 
consequences of it arc alike called by the Nuer nueer, with 
the verbal form of wiiw. Tlib word also occurs in Dinka.- 
Father Iflggcn (p. 2^7) tran.d2rc5 rhe Nuer word by 
'sickness (swelling of neck) contracted by not having 
abstained from Communicatioii with murdetet of oiick 
rclaciou.' For die verbal form be gives ' eo iiave, or to bring 
the curse of iniecf" and he dies the examples "Gr tmeitr ke 
mkdtu Tie contracted the curse of the irweer by caring,’ 
with a kinsman of the murderer, and 'Cm num e 
T^aii me mijrh fti maar* ' I was intccted with rine^r disease by 
the murderer of my brother/ i.e* by being brought in some 
way into contact wddi him. Nuer also say that a man who 
sbys another and does not at once, and before drinking* 
have inebions cut on hb arm (the Nuer mark of Cain) wii] 
die of mf€cr. I fancy that Nuer would say that he Tespects* 
water (for drinking) till he is cleansed from the blood* 
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which, they say, ‘paraK'ses his legs so that he cannot 
run/ 

A breach of the otiicr rules of rhik is also hkcly to cause 
death p (^pcdallv if the breach is wlful Thus, if a man. 
cats ihe flesh of^his totem, or intentionally kills it^ be will 
die I if he cats the flesh of an ox sacrificed at tlie mortuary' 
ceremony of a man of his age see he will die; and if he 
milks his cows and drinks of tne milk he w'ill die, Likew^* 
if a w'oman drinks cow's milk in her periods she will kill 
the cow; and if she has sexual relations while she stiU 
suckles a child she wiD kill the child at her breast and brin^ 
misfortune to any child she may tliereby conceive. In all 
these eases the Nucr use the word nmer to describe the 
breach of the taboo and for the death caused by the breach, 
and they' use the verbal form nu/fT to describe the act of 
bringing death in this way, I was told [hat iH^ccr is a sickness 
of the whole body w'hich generally begins with violent 
vomiringp hut probably any serious sickness following the 
breach of a [htrk taboo would be described as riiieer. Somc^ 
times the offender's life can be saved by timely treatment, 
and his rccoveiy under treatment is thought to be likely if 
his action w'as unintendcinaL If a man inadvertently ears 
or drinks (rom vessels from w'hich people at feud sviili him 
have eaten or drunk he drinks nml ifneerkd, an infusion of 
charred and pow'dered tliiang's skin. Indeed, Nuer at feud 
often take this medicine as a prophylactic if they arc going 
on a journey and run the rUt of unwittingly breaking the 
taboo. When a feud is fettled the leopard^kin chief ends 
the taboo by getting both parties to drink an infusion of 
bark of the thep tree, charred thiang's skin, charcoal and 
tlic gall of an ox sacrificed on this occasion and divided 
longitudinally between the parties. In the same way, a man 
who in advertently cats of the flesh of his totem auimal, or 
commits a breacli of any other thek rule umntentionaLy, 
driuks medicines and performs sacrifices in the reasonable 
hope that he will not suffer serious consequences because 
he erred bi ignorance. 

The ritual attitude wdiich the Nuer call fhek is thus 
different from mere avoidance of doing things considered 
to be unbecoming. It usually ba$ a ritual sanction added to 


that of social opprobrium. Failure to conform to thek 
prohibitions involves the culprit in something more than 
pH£, shame, and its counterpart fafliiy* a word which has 
the general sense of‘ to despise/ Any conspicuous breach of 
morality or decorum is shameful in Nuer eyes^, as wdien a 
man $te 4 k or is rude to liis failier. It is shameful—to give 
another example—^for a man, especially if he b tmmarried 
and is coerting girls, to cat birds or eggs. Only a bur^ a 
poor man without cattle, w'oiild cat them. Others w^ould 
Cfuiiy them, refuse them as food, with the sense also ot being 
disgusted 3t the idea of eating them and of despising them 
as food, I w'as frequently taunted by Nuer on this score: 
* Ate you not a man diat you eat such little things?' Nuer 
also regard the eating of most wild fruits as contemptible 
and they think it both dbgusting and shameful to eat 
eamivoni, monkev's, aebras^ most reptiles and all insects. 
The breach of a thek rule is also shameful and despicable^ but 
it is at the same time EO a greater or lesser degree sinful. 

We can therefore perhaps best think of thek as a term 
indicating a category of ritual prohibition or taboo^ and of 
mieer as a term commonly used both for the infringement 
and the san ction of this class of taboo. Not all Nuer taboos 
arc called tkek, but riiek is their most Important categoiy^ of 
taboo, for, as w'e have seen* it arises out of basic scsdal 
relations: of affinitj^ of marriage, of sex, of parenthood, of 
kinship (in relation to the feud)^, of generation^ of the 
lineage (in relation to totcmic aOiadons) and so forth. 

* Dr. J, C. MjttemJtzncr (i» Dinkii-Spradtr in Ce^ttf^sl~Afiim 
p, 290} givic^ under Trie "digiimw." Father 

A. Ncbcl (DiidiJ w^iWi Ahrid^d CnjjiifjiJr, p- 

fjB) gives under ‘to hpncnir^ (^onorarc'J, 'eo be kinii^ 

f csscre cortese'] and he dtei the commictioiii /iin fhtk kc^e, Idud 
person^ Cpcnoiu gentik') icid ihek rniiA, 'Eo (^digiimareq. 
"To last' is probably 3 muttatulatidn of Ehc use of the word whlc^ 
has the sense of ‘to ;kbseun itum (fcrbiddeti) food.' In a recent 
lecture to the Roy^ AmliropologicaJ budruEc on Dinka Totenmcn 
Mr- Ucnlutck trmslatod the word 21 'to respect.' 

^ Fadicr NebcL up, p. 119, gives fbr the Dinka word nuTr; 
^10 desnoy' [‘dutiuggcrc^J and *to kiir {'ucddcrc*). For the ward 
nwar lie gives: 'to destroy* ('distrv^cre*) and *10 pdiage:' 
(^sacdicggiaro^J, 


ARTISTIC HOUSE-DECORATION IN RIYADH* 

by 

MItS. VIOLET DICKSON 


Riyadh, the capital ot Saudi Arabia. lies hidden 
ainong palm groves, snugly set in a depression 
among the iiy, rocky surroundings. To the visitor and 
stranger, the houses look gloomy and mysterious from the 
outside, with their high mud w'alls on each side of the 
narrow winding streets* with only a plain wooden door 

* tFif/i Plate a text artide, aaepttJ fae puhlhatim 

in Man fry Sit J^dutMyrtf jua hejare the uMtfjrrdif of war in 1939. jinJ 
itll la wir-tmc finamit! slrmgmiy and ffre 

iyf i^hur printing ^ k muf pubtkhed in fanipltmmf tc Sit John and /lir 
murest in this mea 


and no windows, except perliaps a few small barred ones 
in an upper storey of the noEEses ot rhe weil-tcuJo. 

The interiors of the houses are, howcx'cr, most artistically 
decorated: the tvooden window shutters and doois arc 
beautifully coloured in geometrical designs, and round the 
w^alls pactcnis are cur into the plaster in broad bands and 
circles, the hard light brown clay ot which the houses arc 
al] built being aHow'cd to show' through^ 

The designs in the plaster (sec figs, 4 and 2) are cut out 
by rhe master mason while it is stiU w'ci; quire often a 
broad band of brown mud tvalJ is left between one pattern 
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and ihc ncxr. The lowest pattems coimucncc about thjec 
feet from the ground and there are vsriadous round the 
windows and rhe narrow shelves which ate air iitto the 
wall Above these horizontal bands of pattern arc large 
single circles , no two patterns of which are alike. 

Tile wooden window shutters and the doors (see Plate]) 


The deep verandahs surroundiug a ectirral courtyard are 
supported by stone pillars covered with plaster, and the 
wooden beams, usually three in number^ hecwccn each 
pillar arc made of pale yellow tamarislt wood» and have 
a design of lines and dots in scarlet and black painrcdi on 
them. 
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MTTHaNS CUT IN PlASt^ EXPOSING THE 


arc brillianrly coloured with red, blacky bluc^ yellow, 
green and pink dyes. A raised wooden porriosi, usually in 
togcr coloured squares* goes across die top and botroni of 
the door and soincdnics across the eentre of the larger 
ones; otherwise they are flat, except for a slight groove 
which has been marked by some sharp instmjnciic in 
tracing out rlie design. Here again no two doors or win¬ 
dows have the same patrenn The brightest colours and 
designs are on the ouiside of the doors and windows 
(which all open inwards), bur they all have some simpler 
design on the inside. Each door has its lock and a woeden 
key somewhat resembling a toothbrush with wooden pgs. 
winch b inserted sideways into the loch and pushes up a 
similar number of pegs thus releasing the bich.^ 


Fig. a 

BROWSi Min> WALL tN A HOUSE AT RIYADH 

In the larger rooms the ceilings are covered in w^hite 
cotton cloth on to which are sewn coloured silks in 
various designs. 

The iEustrations were done from drawings made on me 

spot. 

Note 

* One such lock may be seen at the kfi lianid side of Plate J 
TiGir the top. Additional drawmgi supplied hy Mrs. Dickson, but 
not published here, make it clear that thisc locks are in principle the 
same as those from other parts of the Moslem world, though 
difTcrendy decorated, A well-known adaptation of the type by a 
pagiti tribe in contact wirb Moslems is the lock, decorated with 
sculptured human figuTCS, eiuploycd by the Dogon or Habbe tribe 
of the French Sudan south of Timboau lo secure (heir granary 
doors,—Hi>x 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

PROCEEDINGS 


Sir John Myres and MAN 

This special issue of Man is offered by the Koval Anthro¬ 
pological Institute (0 Sir John Myres, Ott the occasiiMi of 
his eightieth birthday^ as a small and inadcuuare token of 
gratitude, adtniriEicm and artl:ction+ We are gritcnil to Kim urn 
only fsr lounding and long editing Mak itself and fbr all his 
tangible services (o die Insritute^ but for all that he has been, and 
srill is, ill the world of andiiopology and the world at large- 
tn dus issue ane prescnied a uum^r of areides which have some 
special relation to Sir John^s work and ttvoctests, brtides scvwaJ 
pieces from his own pen, which may remind us that he has 
enriched anthropological literature not only by the incompitablc 
English of his own writings, but also by the ininlcuLible influetue 
of his style on his comejnporaries through half a cairtiry. The 
occasion has been (akcti^ in conipUmenr to Sir John, to publish i 


colour pbre for the first ritne since before die war; the cost of 
colour reproduction (in dm ease ten tinu3 that of an ordinary half¬ 
tone bIcA of the same die) has in the past ten years been regarded 
as prohibitive, and iimst be rarely incurred even at the best of 
times. 

Such changes in the outward appearance of Man as may have 
been nocited since Sir John retired htmi the editorship in late I94<^ 
have not, it is hopetJ, bnpatred the essential character which he, 
ibovx all others, has given it; thtt, in the fervent belief of his 
successor as Honorary Editor, ^ould be cherished by the Lmtitute 
as a permanent mode! for the fufurc, k may be placed tin record 
here that after exhaustive eonsidcraaon the Council of the 
Institute has rcccndy rea fftrtned as its permanent policy diar Man 
should continue to be publidicd as a nionthiy^ and has thus en¬ 
sured char it ^ h^ll retain its uiuquc position in the anthropological 
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wodJ, io fimcrioti. ^ ^ vchkV for bHcf anicl« and intmin 
reports^ clearly distinguished from dut of the Innmvitc^ JrHtrtiah 
The superficial modificadom of dress and rypognphy havx been 
due lo cbc belief th^t, b ibc greater fecognidoEi now being 
accorded to 3ndiroj.x5logy [diankj greatly to Sitjohn's o™ efforts 
and infiuence), a wider audience might now be cultivated, without 
coniproj;nbe of edicorial policy, for a pubbeation which seeks to 
embody Sir John's own ynivrisal approach to all human thinp. 
May his successors long enjoy his ofren sought guidance and his 
alwav-s wdcotne conEribudoasI—£i>. 

Jourri of o/ rfie J 3 qy 4 zf v 4 rir/impcjIci^fcof Jmrfrure 

Among die recoauneiuiadom passed last year by the 
Sdcnmic Inibnnafion Conference convetictl by the Ray'd. 
Society was one calling on scientific periodicals in gjeneral 
to arrange for die publkarion in advance cJsewhcit; of lists of 
ppers accepted for cheir furom issues- The Hon. Editors of rhe 
Javniat and of Man have now agreed that lists of papers to be 
included in each fonfuionimg issue of thdjifunwt should be pub¬ 
lished in Man as soon as they have been approved by the Council 
of rhe Institute on the recoimncndation ot the Hon. Editor^ 
Volimie LXXV of the J.R.d.I will doubdess have reached 
Fellows bcibne this issue of Man. This is the last volume to be 
edited by Dr, Ethel John lindgreti, and die Coundi has placed <m 
record its very deep appredacion of her great «rviccs» at 


much personal acdfice, as Hon. Editor of Vok LXVUkLXXV* 
daroi^h eleven yean of exceptional difiiculry both fi>r tbp hisritiite 
atid for hef^df; in lace of the technical obstacles nbed by the 
w IT, ihe has upheld, and even raisodt die high standards of parn^sl 
cdicmg in a way chat would not have been possible if punctuality 
of issue had bixn regarded aj uidispcnsabk 
Volume LXXVh Part I, the first co be ediced by Dr. M. Fortes, 
h lit the final stage of poduedon and contains the following 
papers: 

*TTw Lusdrute and its Devxlopinent,^ by Professor R J. 
ReurCp r.s.s. 

*War Africa and rndemesia: A Problem in Dhcribinion,' by 
Professor J. H. HmtoEu c.Li-. DACi 

* Boats and! Fishing on the Cocos Keeling tilands/ by C. A, 
Cbbscifir+iill, M.A., M_a.c-S- 

^ Sharnanism in the Nuba .Mcuurams/ by S. F. Nadef 
M.A., FH 4 J- 

^Some Ncres on Foods and Dietetics in the Sixteenth and 
Sevenirenth Ccsituries/ by L. F. Newmain M.A.i^ 

" A Flrat Study of the Bliaod Groups among some [nhabmnns 
of West Yunnan,* by Sidney C, Hsiao assisfed by Amchi 
Wong. 

'The Magosian Culture of Khaini> near Bulawayo* Southern 
Rbodoiji/ by NeviBc Jones and R. F. H. Sumnic«- 

Miiuitrs of the Annual General Meeting, 1946; Reports of 
the Council and of the Honmary Treasurer^ the WdJeome 
Medal for Andiropologicai Reseat, 



SHORTER NOTES 


Slavia Antitjua: A Jounial devoted to Slavonic Antiquities. 

V^h h tvJ/A iwjwy Jfi?Mrrr. 

fC3C3 lioosfcfy 

This u the beginniDg of a new Journal and abo a 
complimentary' vohune for Kmtrzcwskip Ptofessor of 

Ardiarology at PozIlail^ The editor [Witold Heusid) giv« an 
intcrcsdng account of KostTzewskL^s w^ork during J 5 years and 
hu bibhogfaphy since 1945 . It is illustrated with diagrams 
presenting dincrctit views very' dearly. 

The ardiscclogy of East Central Europe is very important and 
very difficult for us to study; vTolmfiy opposed views arc stated 
as received fans^ bur largely dicoti^ by polidcal and racial 
prejudices; distribulion maps show no ruuiies^ but a hbyniiih of 
to III unfamiliar riven with rardy a bit of n^astlhu; or muUluaLns 
by which to get onr bearings; also adases rarely gh-r the names of 
the old PolijJt provinces* which arc coiutandy referred to.^ 
Then there is the language mnihfe : I have not found J+ W. 
Niemann*! PiihtiicIt-^divixJm iWftii'eWitiwrA/. d. VorgeSiL much 
help. In our volume the welcome summaricf, in French or Eng¬ 
lish, arc not quite full enough; of the ay articles^ lO arc in Polish, 
7 in Czech, one in Slov^ aJid j in Fmich. The questions dis¬ 
cussed are mosthv what cultures represent the Indo-EurnpeaiLS 
which the Slavo-Balts, which the unseparated Slavs. So we begin 
with the cofdware folk : T. Reyttian dedarcs that his dig at 
RoskjAw, just north of Lublin, show that they were peaceably 
succeeded by the Trzcimec^ people (prom Tchtiyinyech), the 
predecessors of the (Bronze 11 ) Lausitz people in the Vinnla 
valley* Rj which they lud spread eastwards from the Oder (more 
of this from Jazdzcwiki^ pp. 94 ^). The Lausitz people arc taken 
CO be die Slivo-Baltf. T. Suliinirsid offers the intcrcsiing sugges- 
tiim that their eidrurc perished because of Scythian raids f. joo b.c. 
making them too weak to resist cncroochinetit of the FacoUm 
or Pomcnuiian people./. Filip traces the Lausitz people in La T^te 
rimes. Easteni infiucnces detached frotn the Lausicrers the 
Wysocko culiwe, and some thitik chis belongs to the Slavs, 
although its area docs not appear suffidmdy extensive: vre used 


to be told that the Slavs developed in the Pripet marshes, on even 
tMiTOWerhome.Thc Posen sdiool of Poles maintains that the Slavs 
were formed in the whole basm of the Vistula and the rtgioti 
along the northr-easterti slopes of the Catpachions. Antomewica; at 
Warsaw is not so d^nite; he has, by rhe svay% dedicated the 
latest volume of his journal to Kostrzewski: the 

Gomans* Hirr, piih the Slavs to the cast and leave a gap 
betwecti them and the Kelts; the Russians Troy'okov) 
them on the Upper Volga and Oka already in 1000 jp.c* 1 have 
always thought the Neuri of Herodotus cmi due upper Dnepr 
might be Slav^, Here (pp. T. Lchr-Spliwin''ski [hinks the 

Liigii north of the Carpathians would be Slavs; they have 
gmcralJy been reekoni^l as Germans, perhaps VandaU, save in 
Dr. Smidi's Dicaomry 100 yean ago. R. Jamka thiiiki them 
Slavs and idenfrfres them with the Ptzeworsk culture (Przeworsk 
is just north of PczemyiiTj^ whereas the Oksywie culture on due 
Baldc w'os that of die Voicdi* 1 fed that Waiedi^ always me-anr^ 
as now^ ^Wendif Sbvs any where under German rule. The final 
stage of Slavonic Unity^ siirth century' B.c. to sixth caatury A.D., 
is stretched by G. Labuda [pp. 179-227} frotn the Dnescr to iIjc^ 
Baltic Jan Czekinowsfcj explains the impressive rise of the Polish 
irate imdcf the Fiasts in the ninth ccurury by the previous cxisr- 
oire of a Lech stale in the same region. This name given fn the 
Poles by Russians (Lyaldi), liffitiajiiaiu (Lenkas), Magyars 
(Lengycl) must have contained a oasal and suggest to btni the 
Ceick Lingones. J. Ponlik declares dwt the Avars had liede 
inllumoc on ihc Moravians^ a cotitrast to Pciikcr in the Carnk 
Afed, E- Sirriek discusses the origin of the Czech statCT how 
four or five tribes, giving way in the sixth and seventh cmturics 
before the Avars, moved into Bohemia from bey'ond the Car- 
pathiojis, but it was die Czech tribe which because of its central 
position Come out on top. 

The historic Slavs (say A.I1, 50Q-1000) made great Strongholds 
(fruFj^iVij/l^ Hfddrffe); R Nciastupny' dates them in Polabia in the 
fifrh to seventh centuries by pocs showing Merovifigian iriHucnoe. 
R, Turdk dates bter cutes by coins in a.d. 950-1100* some coins 
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capjed from om Erhclred*$. OmajiiciLEs from the time pcriocl iii 
Slov^ku w treated of in Slovdk by L. Krakovski-Jakiniowiat 
discusses the account of die Slavs given by Ibnihfm ibti Ya'qub 
{up. Al-lkfcd) m A.D. pdji and j. Borkovde/ a cemetery of 
foreign mercbancs in Prag {irnitti la ekventh ocnmty) Otr^bski 
suggests ih-it the word Russian ■ a standing puzzle for 

SUvista^ is really cwo words^ one derived from Latin iomes 
{^a lord of some K>rc)p anodier a nanve Slav word (=^ peasant). 

The tluM Ffcnch artidcs are ver)- unlike each other: Professor 
diildc gives an outline of our Bronze Age to help date the stray 
bronzes from Britain found in Poland and surfoimdmg coiinmcs, 
and thereby die things found with cheni: the Late Bronze Age 
is for him 1500 Ji50 Dr. Holger Atbiimi of Lund csrablishes 

that there was a mde route from Southem. Russia by Gniezno to 
Sigmm in the ninth to cJevcndi centuries. Another Sc^dinayian 
connexion, also devwih centurs'. h in A. iLajcwski‘s folding- 
sickle hsh% I one of daese ii in the London Guiidhall Museum. 

perhaps the oddest contribution h Dr. T. J. Amc*s; he suggests 
that the Englishman Osmund, of whom Adam of Bremen tty's 
that having been cofisecfared in Pobuia be became an un- 
anihorized andibishop in Swedchp was really conse¬ 

crated in die land of the Russian Polyane, i.f. round Kiev, as an 
ArchbuJiop of tbc Hastem Cbureh, and fcJl info disrepute after the 
Schism of 10^. Osmund died a monk ot Ely- 
The latest tliscuision of the SLi\t and dicir divcrgHicc is in 
W, J. Enewisde and W. A- Morison. RiiiSJT*tw oftd r/tf S/at^tvjxc 
but it takes hitlc aceounr of atchj.‘<il^>gy. 

^ ^ ELliS a MINNS 

t Mazo via in the tniddlc Tound Warsaw, Cujavia noith-weat of 
it up to Danzig, GTeat Poland still farther west in Pomcranii, Utile 


Poland to the soudi of Mazovia with SilcsU west of if and Galicia 
sotfth-oisr of it along the Carparhians. On the east from south to 
north: J^otude between the Dneter and die Zbtuez, above if 
PodoLb, then Volhyiua^ above this PoIcsiCt the basin of the Pripet^ 
notth-west of thh Podksic about Bialysfok, and so to East Prussia. 
Of eourse, the eastern belt a now in lJ.S,S-tU 

A New R iilgiri aa Azchseolagical Poblicatiooi fldzrkcplri 
I (r£MJE//cj cl Jfcrijcrr/rC/)* AV. i. f rdvdpu: 

dcs iS^rficpir pTchisfmqnc cf jnilquc. NbfeJdfW Art/iw- 
fojtfkfsiu 194 *^ 

This is the first number of a new series of piibltcaEions (jemJHJyir) 
of the Biilgartatl Narional Museum, and deserves mendon not 
only because it is the first pubficacion iccdvcd from Bulgaria since 
the war, bur also because of die exccpiioual intcnHC of the 
imreml it coocains. In pardcniar, the excavadons at Mikhalich^ 
near Svdmgrad. described by Mikov jjsp. 7 - 25 ). have produced 
for the first time in die Centra! B,dkaii valley niaterid^*anchor 
oniamcnEs.’ crested handles, bowls with trum^c lugs rising from 
the mnimed rim, jugs with cut-away necks—already long familiar 
from she >Egean coasts of Macedonia, from Thermi on Lesbos and 
from even farther afield, and so has at ] a$i escabliidld for tbc 
iuterlor of Thrace tmatitbiguous links with die Early 
Bronze Age cycle of ailmres. Even in north-west Buigiria the 
site of Krivodol, described on pp. 26-52, has now yielded pottery^ 
that liiifcs on with the sinic Early ^gcan cycle on the one hand 
and with CencraJ European cultures like Bodrogkcresztur and 
Jonlmsmuhl on the other. The Bulgarian text of all arddes ii 
accompanied by adequate French ji^sujn£s, and the to6 figures arc 
as good as those in tnoit French piiihlkatioiis, chough not up to 
Brimh or Scandinaviaiii standards. V. G, CHILDE 
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NiJtes towards the Definidon of Culture. By T. S. EJhtr tendon 
(Falirf), J5J4tI. JV- 124. Ptla lOtf- 6d. 

I V ^ Russian professor of history was ordered to Icemm 
^ oil the Rusrin cotutliurion. He replied that he lud not 
discovered it, and w'as given tmliraiied Ica-vc of absence, on the 
ground tliat ^ very great and nriagnifrcX'nr objects had to be studied 
a long way off. ’Wiboui toiuineni^E any so drastic treatment, one 
may fed that, for all lits studies, Mr. Elioi has noc completely 
expkuited what, in hi* view, ^ culture' a. He refers, in pauiitg, 10 the 
"uiihfopologut's view ' of culture—wlikb is ^-arkius enough—and 
comes fairly close to some aspects of it j for mstaiMrc^ the vieW5 of 
Keith, Hmkoviu and KJuckhr^n in recent pubheanons; but he is 
pncHc copicettied with the conditions for culture than for its coiircnt 
or Hi defmidoEi. 

He dutuigubhcs between die culture ol an individual* of the 
society in which he lively aud of the sniaher group wilhiii At society 
with other Tnetubers of wlilda he is in dhpM personal rc^riom, from 
the fauiily to Ae class/ No one can create a '(rultute*; it is a grow-A 
□T modi; of life, always accommodacuig itself to events and dr- 
cumstauoci. No one can ddiberately alter it, though cveryont^ 
adivLtia contribute to its chaiig;^ qualities, blow th* dunges 
are effected is the fiitAer quenioii to which Mr. Eliijt devotes 
most of hii study. Only very rarely docs an incUvidual teach the 
pituiack of power and influence^ from which he can be ^d to dirert 
Ae couiK of culture- Bui everyone modifrei his own df cmnstaiiccS 
and neighbourhood [in Ac human sense), usually in cotijui^osi 
wjA his neighbour's dforti or leactions under Ac iaine coiiditionL 
IhESc siiiiil^k-s eharactcriae 'clasicv' wiAin the sudccy: and Ac 
iffocts of these claw changes arc appreciable, and contribute to Ac 
*cultiire'^ of Ac whole. 

But again not duecily. 'flifoughout, Mr. Eliot emphasizot Ac 


cxuttnte and the functions of what he caUa an'elite' couiktitig not 
inttely of the most typical or most mfiuential meinbtrs of each 
group or 'class,^ but of Aw who ate most in accord wiA Ac 
qualities and [eiideiides of the ^culture' of Ac whole society. They 
arc not strictly apeaking 'elected,' for Aey have nciiher patrons nor 
eonstitucuii, tidthcr o^benrions nor executive Acy 

exetdse rather what ArisioA: catted the 'undc^od initiative' or 
‘amhoriry' which ri expressed m public opinion than electoral 
majoritim or Tefercoda. The elite, that is, wDtdd be better repre- 
sjctited by the Tuembership of Ac AAcn^aitl tliaii of the C-aritcHi 
or Natiniiai Liberal Club, or of the Royal Society. 

El is Ais Aforiual, almost undefinable 'elite' whiA Mi. EJicie 
srenis to legard as Ac vehicle of *njlruTe' A his sense of the word. 
Every nictnber of it has, m ad Ation to his hriki wi A other metribeti^ 
an infrnitt lange ofoilrural links wiA meiiibccs of his own dass, and 
vrith higher and lower ctsuseSk aetiior and junior genenrioos and so 
forth. 

Mote especially is Mr. Eliot oourcerned with tbc rebtioi^ bcrweai 
the ^tt and Ae various repMctiutivcs of rcgioiia and cults within 
Ac society^ aiKl this bririgs him to a futtiicr sripulation- If the 
^culture' is to be healthy, and Ac *cUtc' effective m mrintaimne ^d 
niouMuig it, Acie must be uitcmal Affcrenccs, ever impinging on 
social or local or confcsrioiial varieties, riiaUcnging disrirsnon and 
exaiiiinatiou of divergendeit and refrirmulaAig convenriDtu and 
traditions. Presumably Ae same processes would be pcrccprihic at 
all levels, and distances from Ac centre of power. Anything w inch 
mterrupted Aem would risk converting a 'class' info a 'caste 
linutcd by birthright, or LtAcritcd wcakh or traditiorul treed. 

This inevitably leads 10 Ae rcbtioti between culture and pollrifs^ 
and consequently becwecii Ae ^te and political IcaArn. The Utter 
would nonnally be menibcrs of the odturil '^lite/ and wholesome 
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couiiicr-irriEuus to keep ailtunc livtly; bur in so far as political 
ideas and [Etiids arc clcincn^ m gciicnl tiiliim:, and rompaiible vi-itK 
other such. 

Jt rcinaiaiSt obviouily, to conmler how ‘oilture' is traiuiiuned, 
the *^Htc' i^uvctLitrd; and this nicam the problem of educa- 
(ian. like the culture itwLC is it to be conservative or rrvoluriojaary, 
and How is the counc of 'culture^ to be shaped ? 

Ill an appendix Mr. Eliot irprints lectures g^ivcis in Germany ou 
the * Unity of European Culture/ which illustrate his itiea$ in prac- 
tioc+ wi^ tej^ionaJ and nadoiu] ctiitutcs coucnbudiag to the fonna’- 
rioEi of a culture for Europe as 1 whok^ or Ibr larger aggrq^aLea siJI, 

As unconscious commentary on Jiiuch recent authropologieal 
writing this wise and helpful essay will be widely welcome. 

JOMN L. MYRES 

Mtrror fbr Man: ’ni* RelBUon of Acirhro|K>logy to Modem 
j Life. By Clydt^ KiutUwhn. Nru* VVtJt mid Tdre/jiu 

(AlfCrau^H/fO. 1943 xmp, 314, Prift Sj.yj 
Tills admirable book was awarded a $i0,0oo prize for 
its conmbution to man's undcrsTaiidiiig of the W'orld tcsnlay^ and it h 
ottramly an outtcanditag statemeiii of the functioii and services of 
anthropology^ Simply and forcibly wTiticti^ with lbct|uenr illustra¬ 
tions from current problcnu to which Aiiibropologifrs liave 
contributed, it survej^s the whole field of liuniau sciences, and 
distinguishes clearly what pam of it are properly described as 
anthropological. Tlw conventional divisions of die subject oiattcr 
are presented under the catch-tides of' Queer Customs/ * Potsherds^ 
and 'Skulls/ witli illustradom of the problems^ methods and 
established results of each, and of the practical value of such enquiries 
in modem lodetics. drawn from Dr. Kludehohn's wid!c experience 
of fieldwork and Social surveys. He insists eniphackally that 
atidiropwlogisu arc cnnccincd with every kind of cufrurc^ including 
their own. ' Cultiure is like a map. ... If a map is accutare, you 
can read it; if you know a culture, you will know your way around 
the life of a schcieiy' (p. 2 li). 

Deeper nuEten ate reached in the chapter 00 ^Race: a Modem 
Myth. Tlic existcuce of races is admitted: the quesdon R what is 
their meaning and luncriou ? Modem view^ on * nice * result from the 
biological advances in die last ceuiuty: the rnctiom against race 
theories, from the funher advances since Mendel's work was 
appreciated and new problems were set by * blood groups.' There 
are admittedly also local physical typci, but tJicy are neither 
per&tsceuf nar dgni^rani, 'Hybrid vigour' id os impottajit among 
liuiuans as among odunr animals (p, ^ 2 ^), and arhkrary racial 
clauifreationi have exceedingly limited sdeutihe utility. Ecdnotnic 
conditioiu arc ^itnulams to race ptx^jutliec rather tliais causes of it. 
Ikvth Chrutbiury and IsJaiii preach (he unity and cquiliiy of man¬ 
kind ; but their practical anitude to race quesdons u quite difrereiit. 
At die roof of prejudice is fear. Here tlvc anthro|H»logut can make 
practical suggnriuno, for be knows how to dbeover the real leaders 
in confUcring gtoups^ and the teal motivci ujidctlying grievance! 
and diilikes^^ and lio w to di^minate the ' icy faeu ^ of his science, 

'The Gift of Tongues' (di. vi) analyses the friiiction of bnguage 
in promoting or obsmicdng intercaurse. Many langnagi'i have 
to be learned by the anthropologist by the 'direct method' because 
he has neither grammar nor dictiomry: and this frdliiy was of 
great utiltty in the world wan; for 'Luguage is ai coniistcntly 
uon-ratioti^ as any aspect of cutiure' [p. 149), full of funaionlcsa 
lurvi vils. Their klloms lu ve to be related to other facts of behaviour. 
But 'a language is in a sense a pliilosophy.' 

The short chapter on 'AnthropologistSi at Work' trates the 
development of research tedmiques, w’ith some striking iUuumrions 
of anthropological problems in recent yean and war conditions. 
The 'Ckjldcn Rnlc' u^lf may have to be mddy revised: what is 
csscutuk here too, is Lnowledgc of the faas in each case. 

Umier' Petsonality in Culture' the fondamcfiLal point is ebborated 
that a culture is nothing abstract, but simply the way in w hich 
certain people behave: aiwi tlie reasons for this bchavionx may be 
detected scieiidfiicaOy. and iiicdifred by training. ESpeciilly in 
childhood. How this is done differs in every culture, aid there are 
tiQ abort ciUi in education, even through nicxkrn applied piydio- 
logy. This chapter is full of w ise Hyingi and home trurlu. 


FtiuUy *Au Aiithropolcigm looks at die Unilcd States,^ and at 
'the Worldp^ with wise, gentle, humorous eyes, and applies his 
skill and cxpcricuet! at many points; leaving no doubt that anthro¬ 
pology has bcoome, in tiering memory, an adult reicnce with wide 
and inrimate contaas wnth daily life; indeed a * Mirror for Man.' 

JOHN L. MYILES 

The Universe its the Making : A Ezochertvlea] Approach 
j M ^ Limdwi 

104 

Long study of disease has eonvinced the author that pro- 
icm b the most important product that has ever been gcnciatcd+ Aiid 
niudi df the book is concmied with his invcstigarkins. The "Whole' 
or * Acdvityi' which is his name for the universe^ has "lub^tomic/ 
"atoinlc/ crystallme, coUoid. vegetable, animal and a hnal human 
cycle. ITicre ue tw o types of man. ^ radiator^ and ^ottfaetdr/ w-^hich 
met m Asia Mindt hhI caused dviimtion; man is now Cdiudous 
that he is part of the ^ Whole/ not one with it, TTih theory has been 
developed ki the author's other works, and in another «ill to come; 
Eogcrhi.-r with the consequent anthropology and political philo- 
rophy, for which this book itself must be consulted- The chemical 
fomiulz in the appendix need a clear- head, 

JOHN L, MYRES 

Out Plundered Planet. By EiitJieU Ostm?, LwjdiiM 

1 \ J Dedicated * td alE who care about Edmorrow,' this little 

bewk is a powetfiil statement of the many human activitiiss 
which have so Jong been making the earth less ht for full hmiion 
habitation^ and an appcaJ for reasoned tlYott to contiol and repair 
these mvages. It begins from the tundameuEal question of' Man's 
Place m Nature/ as one among rtiany natural species, which otber- 
wisc jceni to sliare dieir narutol habitat without niisusc, killing otily 
for food, and so torih. Here the author frnds a kind of rudimeritary 
morality in the Laws of Natuie under which all live. Hut he 
emphasizes man’s unique ability 10 modify both liunsdf and his 
surrmindings, his pretectorete over domesticated animals and 
cultivated pbnts. On the other band, hi; presents man os a larg^^k 
geological iorec, in the natural agencies which he has been able to 
rdease, often uncomcioiJily; svith die same liniitarioii as other 
gcotdgioJ forcei> that diuu^ he can destroy life, he cannot create 
it. lu particular,, he cannot even create soil, the primary coiididon 
tor luid^llle; but must use soil W’hcre he can fiud it, and refrain from 
'kiHing' it by misuse. A itdklng ocampk ii the stud farm where the 
hotKS degenerated because diere were no earthw^ormi. 

Soil, theiip is the central problem, and the waste of sud is analyscd- 
intD its main ractois, and traced through ihc ages and tbc contincuts, 
Cdl^tctal wastage of animal life is discussed where k oceurs, ki 
Africa and on the American prairie. 

Sciildjig examples ate given of Soil-Tcscue already effected or 
pbiuicdp aud a final sketch of public action in the United States since 
atTcndon w^os called to the datigen. 

This book should be read widely^ and placixl in reading rooms 
and schod libniin. Lot every little helps, and what is needed is a 
public sense of responsibility for living in accordance with Nature, 
uot in conflict. JOHN L. MYILES 

AccUmitiziilDEi in the Andes. By Ovloi Miwg* : umiffahd hy 
I ^ Bftfu'ji, wiih JniTitdmiiM hy Is&M ik^a’jndu. Aa/iririjefr 

Jt lIS Umt\ fVcii); Lmikm (G. Curnherh^Y 

194 S. /^. XX* t jo, Pria 15 J. 

Here is another appheadou of andirDpology to pubhe atfoirs^ 
tallowing iqi an old clue which should never have been ignored, 
lu a region of abrupt conttosti of altitude, the old Iiica rulcm were 
c;uiriiik jn ^hifrin^ tbcii conquered peoples, jiot to change their 
climiic; and llic hnt Sponiaf^ observed ihc soiise rule. O-ut when 
the hjik with Spain was broken, the South American republics, m 
their thoughtless sciamble for metaR ignored that precaution, and 
mairred heavy kxses of iiadvc labour and disastroos defeats In tindr 
aggressive wira. Armies which were valiant at home fell to pieces 
and disappeared oj invaders, either uphill or down. 
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Only m the picscnc gencntioii has Dr. Carlos Mon^, who h 
Director of the htuituti;: of Andmi Biokjgy, Linta, orRan-ta?! 
historical and physiological research, ^dth the help of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation and the Pennian University of San Marcot at 
Lima, Tliree bbora.tori«, one near the coo^t, the odicrs at j*ioo feer 
and I 4 f^ feet, investigate both human reactioi^ and iliose of 
domestic animab. and have already made real progress. Tfierc aiv 
some curious side The Incut kiK-w the value of athletic 

training in accliniJiuatLOu. etpccialiy rmumig^ to exercise the lungs. 
Another curiotu ctTecc ii rhe Herility due to high altitude; it took 
;S 3 years before the Spaniards reared a ckdd in the highland; nn' 
fottiinatdy, they credited it to St. Nicholas^ in spite of subsequent 
failures. In this matter cross-breeding has wclI-Tiiarkcd mnlts: but 
the Negro is not acclimatizabk. If the South American states could 
learn from the administTatinn and warfare of the Itieas^ liicy might 
tximbiiic security with prospciity^. JOHN L. MYRES 

How Greek Science passed to the Arabs, By dc Utry 0*Li:ary, 
^ 4fft/ Ki^4afj Ptmi), 1949- 

Ivj 7 

This is a fully informed sununary of a long and compli¬ 
cated period of history, finm the incorpofidoii of the HeUenisrie 
kingdoms into the Roman Empire to the resumption of inter- 
course with Wesrein Asia dtrough the Cnisadcs, It traces back die 
succ^ve aggressors on Europe"s eastern approaches to their far 
Asiatic homesp and their respective conflicK boih wkli the Arab 
Caliphs and with, their Parthian and Persian predcccssorj. And 
tc unraveb the tangled contmwrsics berwetm the more eastern 
Christian Chnrdics ajid the *OnJiodoK* Church of By&nrium- 
For the ttamniissioii of Greek science was neither diicei for the 
inc«t part imr along one track only. There were Chrbtiiii ooin- 
inunitics is Car east u the Ronun frontiers, and these were often left 
behind when the armies were withdrawn after defeat. Others, more 
heteticaL were expeUed from the Empire, and even invited by the 
naricmal enemy. And preachers or philosophers sought peace or 
p.'itronage whett they could. IIkic different circumstances affected 
the am and sciences variously, and the contact w^ai therefore closer 
in Some fields than in others. Science, philosophy* niadicmacics and 
rnediciiK' arc examples. Almost all Christian seen had a common 
HcUciiiscic grounding, but not far inland tlie Greek litiguage gave 
place to the * Syriac* dialed of Edcsta, which had the eventual 
advantage of a ccitain resemblance to Arabic. Farther east again, 
S>Tiac as a iMjmed language gave place to Persian 'Pahlcvi' in the 
courts of rhe states which the Arabs overthrew\ Separate avenues of 
intefcouisc arc illustrated by the 'Ncstorian^ and "Moiiophyritc; 
Churches, and to these inight be added the AnuL-iiiin. Ooch the sea 
tcpuie to India and the bnd route thruugh Parthb and li^actria fed a 
quire dificrenC focus of HclJenjc cdxufe in tndia itsdf, which pro- 


fomidly iiaftucticcd Pmia more than once, and resulted in a ncuiark- 
able conrfiburion -of Indian mathematics and astnuiomy ftom ihc 
east. A negative factor was the westward spread of Buddhism^ 
which checked both Chrbtianiry and blam and conEribuced soiiic^ 
thing of its own. On the Other hand, successive Mongol invaders 
thrust back sedeunry' popnbuons with aB degrees of western 
influeticc in tlscir culiurc^ on ro die margini of the new Isiamic 
wr^rld. 

Here there have to be distinguished the early Caliphate ofDaiiias^ 
cus under strongly Christian and !syriac iiiducuces, and the Abbasid 
foundation of Baghdad, whicEi bc-canic the focus of a mixed eulturc 
ranging froiti Egypt co India and Merv'. 

A separate enquiry concrrru the aauaL propagation of Hellenic 
fcaching by tnniladoni, and rhe acceptance, more of lest auEO“ 
marie,, of Greek philosophy by Arab teachers. 

Thii very wide range of tnpics is surs'eyed with copioits i nfbima- 
rion and a general background of bbioricaL leartung which some¬ 
times permits serious digressions. There is a useful bibliography, and 
at the end ajrc appendices on special topics; but there ate practically 
no footnotes and few references; so the book may be found dtificulr 
by begumcn. A good many of the minor figures might have been 
suppnrascd without loss of clarity. 

Thcre are unfommaEdy some Eiresoine initprinES. .A generaJ 
scheme of chronology would have been tisehJ. 

JOHN L- MYRES 

The Earth Face: Landscape and Us Relatioii to the Healrb 
of the SoiL By FMnffiied Pfiiffer^ u'M liitf&du{tim iy 
ICj 8 StUpfcJffii. l^itdon 194 S. Pp, 

^ wiih 60 phai&j^aphs. Prkt i 2 J. 6 d. 

This is a valuable iiiEroducfloii eo soil conservation, by an ex¬ 
perienced famaer and forester. If Man a the most desttuctive of 
Earth's parasites, there is the more need to study hb diaasnoii? 
pracricci scicnrifically with a view to amcndrricnE. The subject is 
treated acording to types of landscape and in relation to die normal 
exploitation of each and die consequent 'soil-sicknesses’ which 
resuk. Sir George ^tapledon introduces die author and his outlook 
with knowledge and sympathy and commends [he book especially 
to young people idJl susceprihle ro the inicrrcst and charm of bnd- 
jcape^ and mrent on making the most of their own counJtryiidc. 
Tire Ptoblcins of the Plain, of the Mountains and of the Woods 
lead on to those of Urban Civilization and Industf)^ ui rebiioii to 
landscape; to Park and Garden, and cp the revival of Landscape 
Consciousness among Urban and Rural Pc^pulation alike. 

The photpgraphs are nLuncroiis and Well choscti to illustrate the 
pTobIcmi and remedies in the text, and diene are 3 serviceable 
[ribliogtaphy and index. A brief'reader's guide’ begiiu thus : 'If 
^'Pii are b a rremendous hurry. Just look at the pictures.' 

JOHN L. MYRES 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Stratlgrxphlc Coniparee et Chronologic dc TAsie Dccidentxle 
(in^ cl n« Mill^naircs)^ By Clmaie P. A* Sfftarjk-r. 

11 J^. .xni, 631, u'M r^Jijrfrd/irTnf wid 

Priti 4 

'rhe number of reports on archaeological research on many rites 
of the ancknt w'orld is steadily iiiercashig and our knowledge of its 
civilizatioii conaideTably widc^g. Bur die ditfcrcnccs in apprecia¬ 
tion nf several mata and the use of divergenE chronological systems 
by individual auEhots arc making it a very diHicult task—specially 
for students specializing in the archwlogy of prehiMork Europe—to 
adapt all these splendid results to rheir own investigations. Thu ri 
why Dr. Schacdcr's iinparijig book will be warmly welcomed by 
all arch.To1ogisu and srudenu of ancienr liiitory. It gives a very dear 
review of ail the Duhi pEoblcms and a synlbcsis of the arducology of 
Western Asia—except Mesopotamia—of the third and second 
miUcnnii 11,1:,, iUustrated by some 400 pbtes and several chrono¬ 
logical pbles. 

Tile starting poiiu of l 9 t. SchaefTcr’s w'ork is his owti observations 
at Ras Shamra^ the aneieiu UgadE, excavated by the author himself 

Bl 


This rice in Nortkcfn Sy^ia was oatc of the most impoitatiE In 
ai]E!icnE Asia. Several cultuol iruireiits overlapped here and left 
traces w'hkh iicnw^ provide a sound basis for a midy of comparative 
chtonology. Due by ftj the mosi important remit of Dr. Schacifer's 
minute obscrvaticnis was die establishing of stratigraphic c^idenoc of 
six events of the utmost importance in the history of andcot 
Ugarit; they very scrorgly affected its development and were 
rimultancouily felt in the whole of the ancient Middle Eart, being 
the main cause of the sudden brakdown of some flourbhing centres 
and the rise of oUiers, According to Dr, Schaefibf, archaxjlogical 
evidences of rhesc events can be traced in aJJ other sites of‘Western 
Asia and corirebEed wkh one another. Thus diey form six chioiio- 
logical horizons wlikh the author uses as the framework, for a 
proper chronology. Among these esvtirs arc two earthquakes of 
such violence that, berides Ugafit, several ocher ancient towm 
within a very large radius succumbed eo Ehem ; one of thcin took 
place at the end of the second cuillcniiintn b.c., the oiher around 
13^5 a,c. Vigorous nioveiucnts of barbaric peoples^ like Hyksos, 
svere Other events, and the invasion of the ^Peoples of the Nor^ and 
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of tbc Sea' in thn period about the am, 

irsiildng in the dowELijU of the brillunt Laic Bronze Age Civiliza¬ 
tion of the aneieni Middle Eojt. 

An attdtipE to coiTchto the strata of other Western Aibtic sii« 
with those of Kas Shairna led Dr. SdiacATer to itulte a general 
rcviskni of tbdr prescjit chronology. In reviewing all the more 
important sites of Syiii^ Palestine, Asb Minor, Cyprus, Persia and 
the Caucasus, he very thoroughly verified the dating of ail their 
ftraOLp and almost nfme of them escaped corrcttians. Some of tbc 
proposed rcdatUigs go quite far. The lowest level of Tepe Gawra 
shuiild be dated ajDo-aioo B.r, inAcad of looo-ijoo a.c. Dr. 
SchacflcT rdubtlitaies the Third Town of Troia and consaders it to 
have been a btillkj]i town which sv** destroyed by a very violent 
earthquake about 20OO B.C. He aho ascnbcs to this town all the 
known: trvasuics, the famoiis Treasure of Priaiiius included, dating 
them S30O-2Q0O B.C. The Royal Tottibs of Aiaca Hilyuk ate 
assigned 10 the same period, and not to the Copper Age as hitbcrto 
accepted. The fiist occurfettce of the tied Polish^ Ware in Cyprus 
has been shifted bach to die period zjoo^tlDO n €. A detaikd study 
of the arcluoingial matcrkl of RtUiSun and Persian Talychc 
allowed the author to divide them into several dironologkaJ gfonps 
estahlhbcd in comordarbce with the chronological sequence at Rns 
Shainra. He yniilarJy clamficd the Lnristan btonw. The "Royal* 
ttiinuli of Notihcni Caucasus^ the Maikop tunitdus unduded, an? 
dated 2300-3000 b.c. on the basis of similanty of tlieir inveiitorics 
wiih the resnaim of Syria and Asia Minor. L>ealing with the cultures 
of the Noitlieni CaucasuSi the audior has conhisj^ the name of the 
Kuban CuJtuie with that of the Koban Culture, ctilling them both 
* Caiftprr dt ' The fiisr, which developed in the nnrth-w^csteoi 

Caucasus, and to which die Maikop and other 'Resyar mEiuilj 
belong, took its naiite from the river Kuban- The other derivei its 
name from a very Jaige cemetery at Kohaii in ccnlral north 
Caucasus. According to the latest Rnssian investigadons tbc Koban 
culture survived into the first rnUIcnniuni b.C. and ean be traced 
even up to the Scythian period- 

The w ork of Dr. Schaelfer, which touches on ro many problcnis 
and proposes 10 many changm in the datii^ of KVemi litcsg will 
undoubtedly evoke lively discussion, 'm whidi the authors aJfrcied 
by those changes will defend their point of ■vicw^ Bui even if several 
corrcctlom might finally be introduced to the correlaticins esub- 
liihcd by Dr. Sdiaedcr, and some of liis datings altered, they will not 
diniLnuh the pcmianciil value of hti book. ITiis is a manmj of 
outscanding importance and jndispensabk for all scrinus students of 
archarology for many years 10 come. X SULLMlRSKT 

Aisdvnl !»dia. No. 4- mmhet^ July, i947->«w.ii7, 1348. 

ArrArfekKiVul Surrey if Inditr. Pp. jar, 139 piiUff. Ptke 

Rj. 4 er ds. 

The publication ItfJia, of w'Mch four numbers 

have been issued, renders inexcurabk that bek of mtcml deal hjs 
biihcFto obuined concerning Indians past. In the first three nuns bets 
ankles appeared giving the most up-to-Hilale ipfurmatioii ois the 
chronology of prchislotk Norrh-Wot India (No. 1) and Stone Age 
India (No. j), also ihc excavation refioft on Arikamedu, an Indo- 
Romari trading siatiotu most importani as luiking ornain South 
Indian wares with iiiiported Artetiiic pottery and providing a 
Secure dating {No. j), and the report on the Harappa cxcav-atiom of 
194.6, which res-ealed the fortified dtadel dorninating thar low^n aiid 
led to the discovery of a sinilUr diadd at Mohmjo-dato, thiii 
controverting completely the idea that the Harappa Cidrurc was a 
loda^-pacifist state dificirng from any of itj contemporaries 
{No. 3). 

.4Hfiefrf IndiiL, Nn. 4 » a worthy successor, intrciductqry notes by 
Dr. R. E, M. Wheeler touch upon the probk-ins arising out of 
partition and the part tlut the vast area of the id>-contincrii has 
pUyed in Sts hirtorf—‘ the Itiumph of sheer acreage over ihe puny 
cdorts of man.' These arc folJtwred by an cxaenicly valuable arack 
on luegalithf by Pfofc!!Uor Gordoii ChM?, In which he ihowr these 
smtcTum in their true world pcrspecrtvc, stcencs the compleriry of 
the study of megaliths and warns cme against gcneralizaiicms and 
simplificaikios which can be produced ody by ignoriug a great part 
of the evidence. 



"The Minor Rcjck Edicts of Asoka" by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti is a 
Rudy in which he examines the fluctuations of Mauiyaii infiucnci; in 
die Tannl conutryi the location of Andhra lerritory at the time of 
Asoka and the purpose and icqxicnce of fisc minor rock and pillar 
edirts. He slioiA^ that, alrhcnigh the Madd edict is the oidy one that 
mendons him by tunic, all the edicts and ilic erection of the pillars 
thenmdycs w'cre the w^rk of Asoka. Prolcsor Stuart Pi^ott, in 

* Notes on Certain Metal Fins and a Micdiead in the Grappa 
Culturct* bruiga out very successluUy die chronological implicadoru 
of dauble and single ^iral and aiuinal-hcadcd pins from the mam 
liidui sites. His stTatiisCatiDti diagram of Mohenjo-daro gives us 
badly needed informaiicm and emphasizes the strange sttatigniphic 
uonirncbture of the excavaton which has bewildered everyone. 
The idcnrification of a bronze object from Chauhu-dam a$ a mace- 
head, with (now^) obvious paraHm. is s'alnahte datmg evideuce. 

Though, in the condnued absence of Sir John MaciJiall'i niono- 
gTjph on Tixih, the results obtained at SirLip tu 1944 arc put fbr- 
w ard as piovhiomL they give the fita detailed smdgraphk secrioti 
and the ftrsE profile and section corpus of poewry &om that site. 
Xie Ecrracotta figurines are uuercHing; dererioratinn in technique, 
whidi is marked by fiatteiiitig and poor or absent face moulds, 
show's the Hellenistic figures to be of btc type. Tn Tnm and India 
in Prehistonc Xmes' Dr. Wheeler gives evidence of impulses fioirt 
Iran reaching India from the third millennium or carJict to the dme 
of die appearance of ‘Nadir Shah, encumbered with a peacock 
throne that did not belong to him.* Evidence show^ that with 
potiFty as svith megaliths simplificatiom are dangerous and that the 
theory of red-and-buff-ware areas diouhl be received with cauiion- 
Dr. Wheeler in a Cbomutr remarks on dits pouic: * I would empha¬ 
size the proviskmal narure of this cobur cLudficatioji. More com¬ 
plex and agnificanr caii^ories are beginning to replace It ai btovr- 
Icdgc accumulaies-' With this paper arc very welcome plates and 
plans of Pataliputra and Rajgir. 

Mr. V- S- Agrawab produces a w^cll illustrated paper on *The 
Terracorta Figurines of AhkbdihitTa,' Certain statcnieitta call for 
remark. When doling with crude 'dmelctt* types it is dangerous 
to say 'The level and the style seem mirtually to disagree.* k Is. 
unfortunate that so many of the Stinga-style terracottas were fouikd 
in 1 refiisc pit, but this refuse being dai^ to too it 

is WTong to date neatly all the hgurhics fouird in it a century earlier 
on the strength of the similarity to one exainpk found in level VII. 
Both siy'listicaJly and by their *findspoc' they ire of the first 
ircTitury B c. Tbc so-caUed Naigamesa type is goat-like only by 
chance; at Bbita, Rajjfdi^t and Kosambi mosr examples have a 
moulded human lace- Tbc Gandhara examples of this type date 
diefiuircly jO b.CL-A 4 ?. too. A newly coined “Pamzhala^ period is 
introduced between Siinga and Kuihana; this somewhat niisleodiug 
name is presumably terricoriaL 

The excellent report ott the excavations at Brahmagiri and 
Chandravalli pun these oikurcs in their true chronological setting, 
previous reports on Brahmagiri and M;aski being of UdJe real value. 
Xus h a most important and valuable report leading but small 
opporrunilics for spcculatire fancier xAll the numbers of dnficH/ 
Indk have exccllmi notes on ardteological technique. The pbies 
and diagrants are lavish and well produced and there are valuable 
distribufioii maps. D. H. GORDON 

Ancient Egypdnn Materials and Industries, By /i. Luc^. 

Tlud editim, avisrd. Lffiidm {AmeU}^ 194a, x, 570. 
TIT IVkr 2St 

* The first cdidioTi of rtiiA bode {1926) was generally 
accbin^cd by archKological studcnls of the Near East who realized 
that it could furtiish kEji*ft so a number of their problems^ while 
cofTectiug various accepred errors. The prHcnt ediriou, revised and 
much eulatgcd.^ leems sure to become a classic as did its. predecessors. 
The mass of information ii very peat; omissions and errors cannot 
irf course be wholly escaped, but it contaiiu vety complete references 
to sourcei which will help readers in dcMjbt. 

Irs qualities are w'cU exemplified in the dilhcult matte t of iron 
{pp. 26«-17J); here the author notes his diange of view on the 
much dhput-^ piece of lerrescrial iron found on the top of the 
Great Pyramid of Giaehr arTiAung at w kit appears to be a highly 
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sensible conclusiciri. Anocher excellent iratance b tb*: iccoutii of 
glass, wliicb slicHiid put lo i«t a number of tbeofies foiuidcd ou 
cxplaJiatitmi of liieraiy records and not on physical n»cuch. 

The niaceml facts in thcmschxs arc the stticr Mibjecr matter of 
the S>taok« but there must be rcaden who would ippnxiatc conunent, 
in jQuie inipottariic cases, on the KuiJiJii side of the matterp in the 
Tcalnis both of economy and the uiagieo-rtligtous, so often btef- 
dcpCEidotc: for instarice, in the inaitcr of gem or scxni-gein stones, 
so highly valued for tiicir VAppov:d magical vimits or mere 
atEiactivcncss to the eye. Of these lapis hmW is one of the best 
known and most highly valued; its main source of supply is given 
by the amhar, as by aiow wiilers on the subjeci, as Badakshan in the 
north-eisc of Afghanistan, but. aceordit^ to one of the best 
authorities. L. J. Spencer^ that n^ion was the source of the tmett 
quality^ as k srill is {^1 Kry B'eoo&u Sfamr/. and cd,, p. 

$. Casison, in dri%ii//y Gnne, 1335* p. 233) pecorded sevenl other 
sources, while £. Unger has pointed to Mount Pemavend in north- 
cast Assyria, w has B. Mcksner in his Bdiy/LirtfCii wjJ 
Vol, h 350. Tlus«cms a moat likely sugBcsiJou; die journey ftom 
thm to ^ McsopoiatnU wcmld be comparatively easy and 

this W'tMdd accouui for the wide dhaibuiion in those parts of the 
precious inincrah often far ftonx the highest quality. The author 
says (p. 4.55} that Upis is not Ibuiid in Persb. though cdinmanly 
called Persrio , but Badakdian of old was part of PcisLi aiuJ the best 
spedmeni srill retain the name. 

Another matter conccniiiig gems h the cotkfusion between 
turquoise and ntaladiitc. The andtor rantincs the meaning of the 
Egyptian %vord to die fomiar oiily^ hut there is little doubt 

that it applies cqiuUy to nialadiite. ha Sinai, a near source of the 
geinst they are found in two difterenr Krata but somctiincs dose to 
each other, as die result of gedogical faulting; die turquoise th«c is 
of a generally gnxuisti hue and colour-discrijniiiirion is poor in 
Egypt, as it oft^ is anioug prim,ith'cs, cspedaliy for green and blue 
—extreme imiancia of this defect may be seen in the Berlin f>ktion- 
ary, a rartarkablc one being rccmd^ in Vof V, 9S. 1, when: 
is Explained 25 ^ted’^ [or a "rtamiugo"), or as 'other nearby colours 
such as while or black (explauacory details appear in my arddc on 
* Blue and Green' in I^ypU June. 13 j 2, p, 48), 


[fi Egypt the question of jade h as teasing as it used to be, not long 
ago, for Europe. Tlie (act? coticcmkig the minerals commonly 
Call^ by that uamc are fairly well known (see Speticcr''s Key, pp. 
209-213), but (br spcdmciis reported as found in ancient Egypt 
ftiiihei enquiry is needed; enough, however, has been discovered to 
allow China to be left out of the question. 

As 2 hook of refbreace this wort deserves high praise for its great 
ctunpreheniiveness and minute r-escareh and it wml be (bund useful 
to stiidenis of ardixology' in all hs brajichcs, 

A note may be added on the daronology ined by the author; it is 
taken from Breasted^? accounr* which is now generally reckoned as 
giving too high dates till the end of the Middle Kingdom- The latest 
account of authority ts ro be found in the Pelican Book on TJii? 
Pyrmn^ hy 1 - B. S. Edw^ardi; the First Dynasty is noted as 

beginning jiSS B.c, from which date the gap between the rwo 
reckcinini:^ gradually dccteases till they concur about 1570 B.c. 

. G. 1 >. HORNBLOWEJt 


The Growth and Nature of Egyptology. By 5 . R. K. Cltminllt. 
C.U.F.* 1947. Pp. 

Professor danvillc^s inaugural lecture as first holder of 
the Herbert Thom psoiiChaii of Egyptology at Cambridge, 
after fetching the adUcvctiiecH of Cambridge men in the Eg^-pto- 
logleal held, describes thortly svhat Egyptology is and w^hat it can 
coDtributc to imivctrity education. His ourlitMi of what Egyptology 
is [or should be) h good, while his waming that the main ikincrion 
of Enguisric research is to be ancillary to a larger field of study is 
timely- In his own words, Egyptology u the study of the hbcoiry of 
the-Aiicleuc Egyptian civilimtioti. Tlie Egyptians theinselves while 
iiiaking hhiory had iio instiiict for historyt and the best hope of 
understanding their history lies in cIokt study of the eulturd and 
economic fictor? Eiuderlying Egypt's foredgn relaiions in western 
Asia and the eastern Mediterranean, EgypiulL^ is thus an inrcgral 
part of aticieiii history, and therefore of history in general, and On 
that bads claims in place in the iuTdleetml economy of today. This 
is a great little book, much greatis than its small sire and low pritre 
suggest. A- J- AR- KFI . T. 



MISCELLANEOUS 


The Bcguimogs of RcUf^on. By E. O. Janies'. LeFtdi;>n (HMrdrrJH 
194B. 7?. 6 d. 

Frofesor James has bem appointed editor of a series of 
voEunici on 'World Rejigioni' which will form part of 
Hutchinson's Univeirit^' Libtarj% and tins is uitejidcd as an introduc¬ 
tory volume. 

Tlic author Tcaliaei that the savage is not a spccularivc philosopher, 
md that magic and reiigion cannot be put into w'atCTtight eompart- 
ments. but in general the book h in the Froierian tradidon. We are 
told what 'the savage' thuiks and doesp given examples, oivd kft to 
conclude that totemism^ or whatever it may be, is natural and 
uiiiveisaJ at the appropriate cultural level- But the exicrenee of iuch 
strange bclicft oi those involved in totemism ft fcodercd stranger by 
the fact that while matiy savages hold them^ a great many ochets 
do not, and this problem is never ftic-cd^ 

These CDiuidcniriona apart. Professor Jamn writes. a$ usuah 
lucidly, informatively and aecurately; tliough, os re^rd* the hst^ an 
exception must be tuade fiif his scateuieiit (p. i| 7 ) that ^primirive 
people ore ccmstaiidy experimciitiug, improviring and impioving 
upon their techniquci.^ Savages have remained savages prcdsely 
b^usc they do nothing of the kind. RAGLAN 

Andenl Roman Religion^ By H. J. Rose. Laadon {Huithimott) , 
1949. Pp. ld4^ Fritt 7^ 6 d. 

Professor Rene's accuunt of Roitini religion ftom die 
earliest tiiTiei (q die triumph of Chrutbuufy is learned, 
readable and, wirhki the liiiiics set by its size, comprid-icnrive. 

Our cviduiace for its earliest stagifs is iiicomplrtep but enough 
exuts to ctuble a fairly complete picture to be drawn. For the cady 
Roman everything of importance was believed to be prwsc^Scd of 


njjdHffl, w'^hidi Pridbisor Rose equates with jwwjjJ, and this rjjjmrri was 
ofia), though not always^ vaguely personified- In order to obtain 
the benefit of nu^Fini+ it was necessary to increase its pow'cr by 
mcriculoudy regulated rii«. The only virtue was due pe^omunce 
of die rites, aiid die only dogma belief in their efficacy. Tlwrc was a 
complEtc absence of mythology, and the EieiiJes or powers were 
usually ignored at inch rimes and season? as their assiHonce was aot 
requit^. In die second stage, under Greek tuducnre^ the gods were 
hicreasingly personibed, and many Cireek belicJis were intuialized. 
In the third aagCp in spite of the efforts of Ai^usttis, the old religion 
gradually degenerated into official formaliiies or peasant survivals, 
aisd was replaced by cults from the East* including those of Cybelc 
and tsis^ later Mithiabm, and finally Chrutianky, whkh spread 
by absorbing mauy fcatuics of the eatlici cults. FLAGLAN 


The Celtk and Scandinavian Religious. By J. ^ 4 . 

Lcvidflfr (jH'iifdimxEvi), 1949. A)?. iSo. Price yj. 6d. 

Cllanwi MacCuUcich begins by saying that the CcIb were 
animifts, but the only evidence lor this is that they held 
certain wdU and treo socred- He goes on to say that they woreliipped 
the bqar, bear, bull, hnrsc and snakct but though these amm.-ils 
lymbolizcd certain deiries, there is no teason to believe that they 
were w'Orahipped as species. 

He examh>cs the sources for our knowledge of Celtic religion— 
the classical author?, who are generally unreliable^ and the Rotuano- 
Cckic iuscripbons. which give vs little but names of deities. He 
jummoriac? the myths, in porricubr the Fttm and Cuchulainn cyclo, 
but in their e^risdng form these have little coiute-riort wath cult. 
Finally he consider? modem nirvivaU which may have been of 
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Olnc crigiiL Tlic paucity of cmr knowledge ih^Jer liic subject 3 
dilliculr one to deal with urnfoctonlyp but more eareM pLuuujig 
and reviiinn would have produced a lew dwJauitKi as^coiiiiE witli 
fewTi" repetitians. 

In the $ccticiu an Scaudiiu^iau teligkni CaiiDii MacCulLoch 


dnw$ on the tjAda .ttid ug3s for an array of siorir^ and beliefs 
aboiu^ the ^odi ojid other supematufaJ beings. He Ignores ill 
fveeiu wrhers, even Gmtibeda^ and has prodneed a series of classified 
iiiythDlcHdcil notes rather ihoit an atcentpr to describe 1 oiice-liviitg 
feiih. ^ RAGLAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Law of the JuugLo S Nom on Kipling''s ^ror/ej 

StUp—Reading the iVfil' Thttity l>iY/ppi<HcTlf| 1 

hikd in the wotk of Sir Atihtir Kdili a eounteiparr^ and 
peiitips a dev'elopmeikt^ of an outlook futiiliar for a 
gnietacjoii mid iiiore^ Crom the Mott*gH nV^ of Rudyaid Kipling, 
iiiosi observant and philosophical of natun^lovcn. And the re- 
publicatiDU of these by Pan Books, Ltd. thoudon, 

194I) mokes it easy tcp q^snte chapter and verse in this short study of 
thdr doctrine- It wouid be 3 longer bmineis to annotate tliein w^iib 
examples, such u every mathropologist has—or diuuld have—in lib 
notebooks. 

Outside tbe domains of Man esetends the Jiuigle^ "a niiglitj” maze, 
but not widiout a plan/ for aJJ the Jungle People live under ib Law, 
in so far 01 they kiiow it. “The Law was like tlie Giant Creeper, 
betouse it dropped across cveTyoMc''s back, and no one could escape' 
(p. 54). In time of dutress 'We are under one bw% indeed' (p. 59}. 
Somie indeed know but little of its higher teaching i yet even these 
arc 3 law iiiifo themselves, inspired — if b^' nothing else — by the Fear 
which came into the world in the train ot Death and SJiajne [pp. 

^Millie 'with hair between diclr toe^* are ashamed of this 
o^aice (p- 1^4). bin eannot now amend tlteii luturc. The Tiger 
kn^kws liow' lie came by liti stripes (p. 6<^)^—a “mark of Cain.*' 
Hut evm he “has no right to change his quaners without w'amiog' 
(p. 8). Others^ like the Biwdor-Aj?, with 'no law, no huntiug-^U, no 
leader' (p. 44)^ have nevertheless intemiiRcfit glimpses of what 
such [htngs might mean; hut they ha^T 'tio rcrneinbranoe,' no 
coherence^' they lie ^ they have always lied'—above oil * no Leader' 
{p. 3iJ: *to each bis osvn fear' (p. J7). They Vac an)'Thing/ and 
* never go far^ (p- ih)- 

Other? agaiu+ like the SctoneePack of Wolves, are ' a free people"; 
they take otdcf? from the head of the Pack, but &tinj no omer; 
and nor always from him;' rs’cry wolf lias full right under the Law 
fo fight attofher wolf^ r Mowgfi^s own fikiluiv was when he was 
minded to interfere with this (p. 17^)- Tliey take orders, because the 
Law ^never orders an^^Lrig wiihoui causc,^ but only v^ith observ^a- 
don and memory con a few^ Leaders trace dTects to causes, and turn 
causes la give cJFccti. Knowledge of the Law confer^ authoritl% 
es^en outside the Pack: Baloo and Bagheera may speak by leave in 
the Cmindl ^p. 15, ajJ; Kaa and Haihi give advice. ItKSpcrietice 
and hidiscipline may lead to ducond, and diitititbh fccedoin: *Yc 
have fought for Pretdoni^ and it is yours. Eat it,* nys AkcU; but 
“ we be sick of this lawlesstti^ md would be the Free People once 
more’ under a leader 89). 

The Pack ii not tnamtained by birthright t cuIh must be showut 
'jit order that the other wolves may idenofy tlicn/; after wbkk^ 
*uiitd they have killed their first buckn no excuse ii accepted if a 
giowii Wolf of the Pack: kill* one of them. The punishment is 
IX'-ath; and if yon will tliLiik for a minute, you will see that this 
must be so/ Therefore "look vi'ell, O Wolves* (p. Jl). 

For the ech-optation of an alien-born. Uke Mowgli, the sponsors 
were aJiLiu, Baloo^ and Bagbecra; the bttet ^bouglit' die candidate 
with a buE (pp, f j, 75]—like one home-bred but disputed—and tc is 
by a unidai bulL^cring that Mowgli is at bsc emancipated (p. tB 6 ) 
to join i Man-pack. 

When the li^dcr of the Pack grows old and has missed his kill 
(pp. 30 ff.) he becomes the tXrod Wolf and any single member of 
the Pack may irtack, kill, and tepbce him (p. 23); this might: cost 
the Pack “ at least three lives' (p. a j)- 

But for most there b hiile Jorcsight or memory. “ W!u[ will be is 
UD more than a fotgotten year striking backward^ (Kaa« p. 151); 
“When toniuritow comes we will kill for tomorrow' 

^urike first, and iheis give tongue" [p, oo). There is, hoxs^cver, %ivid 


uircrcsl ui country and spaces. A Pack has its hunting groundi, like 
our robins: beyond thertu the £tranger“s Hunting Call beg:s^ 'give 
me leave to hiuit here, because I am hungry^' and the answer is 
'Hunt them for food, but not for ptcasuic/ Even of a misbegotten 
tiger it is said^ 'He has 110 right to change his quoner^ without 
w^aming/ Only iu regard to Man is any kilkr forbidden to kilf 
^tKcept when he ir killing to show his children how co kill': for 
^Man is the weakest and mo^c defenceless of all living things, and k 
is uiispottsiiianlike to touch him'; and also for fear of reprisals, lor 
“ tlien every body in the jungle suffers' (p- 9)* Man is also vcr>' w-isc, 
aivd may be fearless: die jungle folk coittiot look him in the eyes; 
he can cvm. ignore the fwinadon of Koa (p. 51). Lk^m lu captivity^ 
Baghcem, 'because he had learned the ways of meii,“ became more 
terrible in the Jungle thin Shcrc Khan [p. Bred among Wolves, 
Mowgli resents e-Vcluskin from the Pack; bur in due rinse "Mowgli 
ttill drive MowglL Go back to thy People'; and that was in the 
Time of New^ Talk, the maring season, when ill acquired loyalrics 
are relaxed (p. 171): "they all too biasy vrith their own affairs/ 
Mowglt, for his part, grou^ co luonhood at this time. 'Am I 10 
give reason for aU I choose to do?^ And a$ Boghcen siys^ ^char ii 
Man; there speaks Min^ (p. 93). “nietc is more in the Jungle now, 
thus Jungle Laiv' (p. ■94). Yet Mowgli can srill say^ dn jifit kno^v 
what Justice is* (p, HiiJ.That can only be learned by Man from Man. 
And Irom outoidc Mon^s Law is part undcrsniiding. It is 'm reach 
tliein Man's law that men thrust a spike into rhe heads of elephants' 
(p. 131). 'They kill when riiey are not hunting, for idleiiess and 
pleasure' (p. 131)- Monty is'thestncrthat passes &oni liond to hand, 
and never grows warmer' (p. iqj). Yet much of rhe jLingle Law 
holds for Man 'a brave heart and a courteons loi^uc' (p. ji]; 
"to go quietly, hunt slowiy. and never on any accoiniE to lose Ills 
temper* {p. JS); '^it u not good to moke jest of thy Teacher' (p. 61). 
Punohment is prompt; 'He has done nrischief and blows must be 
dcili now* (p, 33); but 'punishmcni settles aU scores; tbctc is no 
nagging arteru'aifd&.' 

TTicr Law of die Jungle may be iUnstTaled from olJier writings of 
Kipling, and cspeciaEy its conrinuity with rhe Law of Man. What 
it conspicuous is its iucviiablc combination of self-respect with 
re^ppct for neighbours; it is the ^nactinJ justice' of the Greeks, 
expressed in the Two Commandments of Delphi, diysrif* 

and *.VtifftiFf)" in C3c«5s"; for Man ‘know's klinself ' w^hen he knows 
hb neighbonr^ and liu place in a w^orld of simibr inoa- Tliere may 
be persons “mutilated in respeet of gocMincs&' like Slicrc Khan; bur 
they 'know' the Law' diou^ tliey finl to do it. 

Tt may be objected that KiplingV “law of the jungle' is mai/s law 
projected on animoJ groups. Ccttahily ^SDp''s animals behave like 
Grcck-S^ and the "bw'" in iJfyiijjrd rljc f<HH ii tliat of feudal socLciy. 
Bui rhe jungle stocks coUected by W, W. Skeat in Malaya and 
those in Unde Rttmu and ckevi hefre make a coherent story' though 
the namtors are m dilfercni phases of human sodecy% What is 
mggested here is that this coherence k sufficient tojiucify reference to 
this nonr-human and pre-human code, 10 illustrate the drcuniscances 
of ihc cnietgenrc of humanity in a jungle world, .^^scbylus makes 
Prometheus give Man foresight of his end IL 248-50), *im- 

planziiqi bliiid confidence in them/ Only with this could il^y use 
liii other gilt of firc^Kipling"s TLcd Flower—and therewith 
discover other forms of skill. Bui “having cast the akm, we may not 
creep into it again' (p. 185): ‘ when the honey is eaicn, we leave rhe 
enipty hive/ Mowgli cannot be both Jungle Folk and Man. And 
most MowgUs die zio}. 

The Jungk is full of ivords that sound like one thing and mean 
onoiber (p, tiiy). As Muilcr said {p. 310), ' I shall never know the 
uiwordnessofthemildr.* JOHN L. MYR£S 
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THE NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES* 

by 

JOHANNA FELHOEN KHAAL 
tmliiulefaf the Inihe^, 


Tht Dutch [crritoiiis in the Wcsteni Hemisphere 
consist of two GovcmmciitSi ■ Dutch Guiana or 
Surinam, on the iiorrJicni border of South America to the 
cast of British Guiana {and nearly as large in area), and the 
NcthcrUnds Antilles, rill recently called the terriiorj' of 
Cunn^ao. The latter falls into two groups of isknds: the 
Dutch Lecwird Islands (Curasao, che main isle, with Aruba 
to the west and Bonaire to the east) off the ct^t of 
Venezuela* and the Dutch Windwards Martui, St+ 
Eustarius and Saba), situated wtliiii the British Leewards 
group. However, to get a true picture the reader should 
interpret the following remarks about Surinatn and the 
Netherlands Antilles against the general regional back¬ 
ground of the Caribbean area. ^ 

The irisEory of this region has been cvenchiL In the 
sc^Tnceenth and cigliteenth centunes, and cspeciaily during 
the American and French revolutions and the Napoleonic 
w^rsp the present Dutch territories changed hands several 
times. Surinam was lirSE British, then Dutch since it 567 , 
later losing Demerara, Ikrbicc and ^^quibo to what is 
now Brirish Giuaiia. Curasao came into Dutch hands in 
T6j4 and managed on the whole to keep others outi St 
Marrin has been divided be ween the French and the Dutch 
since 1648^ The area lias been comparatively peaceful for 

nearly a century’ and a half. . n ^ 

In the tiinetccnth century' and especially since tlie 
abolition of slavcr>' (t« 63) tfie economic policy of these 
Dutch outposts has been mainly a succession of lauures. 
The plantarion sj'steni ot Surinam has hardly been kept 
going by the introduction of indentured labour from 
China, India and Itidonesia, and the return of these 
labourers to chdr own countries or their settlement as 
colonizers after the conclusion ol their contracts created 
other problems. The tonner slaves disliked agricultural 
work r their descendants Iiave the same attitude, *md so the 
town population has grown > swelling die iiumbers of un¬ 
employed while the land U short ot labour^ 

Surinam^ benveeii French and Brirish Guiana,^ is econo¬ 
mically in 3 sounder position than ‘Cayenne, hut lags 
somew hat behind "Denierara/ Its poppladon consists of 
Siirmamers or Creoles (79,000)*; Javanese (34,500), East 
Indians (58,000), Chinese (nearly 5 * 4 ™)^ Europeans in'- 
eluding Dutch {i,dQo), Bush Negroes (about 22,000)^, 
Indians (about 3,700), others {2^600); total, without Bush 
Negroes or Indians, 178,000. A speciai group arc the Jew’s 
(900), who immigrated in che seventeen di century, mostly 
from Brazil; they arc counted according to reli^on^ not 
as a ladal group. The other religious denominations are: 

* Plalr K. The juhftaruc cf j wmmuttiidii&fi to the 
AnthtiupcjQSiia! laititvte. 7 Dfiember, 1^4^ 


Protestants 49,000, Koman Cadiolics Moslems 

45,500, Hindus J 4 ,® 0 t Confucians r,600, othet^ 2,400 r 
not to mention eIic cults of the Bush Ncgr<x^ (Pbtc K, d, J 
and Indians, It is difficult to define racial groups, since 
there has alwav’S been a good deal of mijong and the 
cotoui bar U perhaps not such a developed coitccpr in the 
Dutch territories as elsewhere. How’ever, some groups, 
such as the Javanese, the East Indians and the Jews, tend to 

*^TpIrf from ihc Biisli Negroes (Plare K f) tile Red 
Indians, many of whom live far in ihe inierior^ near the 
Braziliim border, most of ihc population is conccn^ted 
in a tew tosvns on the coast and in several smaller irulagcs 
all ill ihc coastal belt, How'cvcr, to quote Blansham, These 
colonies have an importance far greater than their size and 
popubdoii would indicate. They are outposts of growing 
dcnioctacy in the Western Hemisphere, rearguard ^r- 
risons of European and American imperialism, and ter- 
menting test-tubes ot race relations. * 

what have all these difletent imiiiigrants in common. 
The Netherlands culture? The Netherlands language? 
This is true only to a certain extent. The upper and raidtUc 
classes all speak Dutch, but the Jas^cse peasant speaks 
Javanese; the East Indian speaks Hindi; the town Negroo 
in the lower strata speak Ncgro-EnglLsh, as do the Bush 
Negroes, who use a ‘ralki talki’ which is a mixture ol 
Portuguese, Dutch and English, with some vescigcs ot 
African dialects®; the Indians have their owm languages.® 
The allegiance to the House of Oranje is ol importmre; 
‘Misaie "Wilheliiiina' and now ‘Misslc Juli^a (who 
visited Surinam in i^+j) wc living symbols svho certainly 
mean a good deal. There must be something more, how¬ 
ever, to explain the fact tltat Surinam has a more or Icss^ 
integrated society; perhaps nearly tht^ hundred years of 
Dutch Government inctnods, educadon and iriissionary 
work have brought this tntcgiation about. 

The Creoles, owing to their longer reiidenre, have a 
greater teiidcncj’ to afliliatiun with the Dutch than the 
East Indians. They fill posts in the Govemment. in busi¬ 
ness, as iawy'cts, teachers, craftsmen or houwhold help. 
In rural districts they are mostly smallholders in the settu^ 
ntcni areas. The East Indian ^asants generally own their 
land. In the town they are in Govemment poSB or in 
business. They seem to have made a good synthesis of their 
own culture and Western dvilizadon; their group is 
markedly in ascendance. The new consritutional rcgula- 
rions, especially the general vote, will probably give the 
fa^r Ttn^lan group i gfcaier influence than hitherto. The 
Chinese are mr the most part small shopkeepers, but they 
are to be found in Govemment service as well. 
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The sdtncn' in the coasul plains appeals to every 
Dutchman. The Hollanders hav*e made polders and have 
built towns with a character that strengthens the fiist im- 
prcssaoti of fajiiiliarit)’. Most of the plantarions, however, 
which Were the pride of joirner generations are now 
dcrelia, rhough dierc arc a fesv sugar and coffee estates 
still working. Besides these there are the rice fields, some 
mechanically cultivated, in the polders in the Nickerie dis¬ 
trict, near the fionriec of British Guiana, and coconut 
groves. One secs the smallholdings of Javanese and Indian 
farmers in the so-called ’settlement areas' (tvstigingsplaat- 
sfti)there are citrus gardens where oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit arc grown; cocoa and bananas arc being tried 
again after the failures caused by disease; com and" vege¬ 
tables arc brought to the markets and are sometimes 
exported to neighbouring islands, by schooner or aero¬ 
plane, One of the main assets of Surinam is, of course, its 
lumber. Trees arc felled mostly by Bush Negroes, the rafts 
being brought to the coast by river. 

There arc few roads in Surinam; their construction is 
costly, the soil being soft and the proper material beking. 
Trmspon U mostly by winding rivers, which in the coastal 
plains are interconnected. Even bauxite, now the main 
product of Surinam, is transported by ship from as far as 
100 miles inland. 

Three baujdre mines arc in operation, f^vn by the Suri¬ 
nam Bauxite Company, a subsidiary of Alcoa (Aluminum 
Company of America), and one by the Billiton Company, 
originally a tin-mining company in Indonesia. Tlicy 
attract as labourers many who used to work as small¬ 
holders, In the same way tlic American airbase during the 
war drew its labour from the peasant population, thus 
unsettling the labour situarion sdD more. 

Although the export duties paid by these companies 
arc not high, they arc important to the Governmenr 
budget. Ho west r, as in most other West Indian territories, 
import duties form the bulk of the revenue. Till recently 
the budget could not be balanced and the iiioiIilt country 
liad to supply die balance. The Gos'cmmcnt therefore had 
little autonomy. This is being remedied todav in two 
ways: a welfare fund hat been created to strengthen the 
basic economy of the country; and the Surinam coii- 
sriturioii has recently been modified to ensure mote 
autonomy for the local govern mciir, if the budget should 
agrin not be balanced. The new constitution also provides 
for a wholly elected legislative coundi and for universal 
suffrage; a coutidJ of adminisrrarion has been iiewdy 
created as a forerunner of a coundi of ministers. 

Similar changies have been made in the consritudon of 
iIk Antilles, but it is impossible to consider the six islands 
of the Govemment of the Netherlands Antilles as a -whole, 
since they differ greatly in economic and sodal status. 
Until the Pint World War these islands too were the poor 
stepdaughters of Holland; but sviih the decision in 1946 
of^ the Shell petroleum concern to build in Curasao 
rcfineri« for processing the Venezuelan oil. the economy 
(and with it the w'hole balance of sodet)-) of riic AndlJes 
has been diangcd. Wealth and people have come to 
Curasao, and later also to Aruba when the Standard Oil 
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Company and the Arend Company each built a refinery 
there. Since then rhe Government budger has been more 
than balanced, and the influence of the mother country 
has correspondingly diminished. 

In Cunnao there have alwap been many racial elements 
(Plate K, d), but oflidaJ statistics now give some 40 differ¬ 
ent n^onalitics on an island not qukc the size of the Isle 
of Wight. There arc tlie Dutch kernel group of Protestant 
settlers from the seventeenth cenrurj-; Ac few hundr^s of 
Portuguese Jews (as in Suruiam); the Negro and Mulatto 
descendants of the African peoples; the Chinese and 
Portuguese small farmers; rhe Dutch managers of oil and 
transport concerns; rhe labourers for all these business 
enterprises. These come from all rhe surrounding islands 
and territories, and this is one reason why the population 
of the other islands of the Antilles Govemment is rapidly 
declining. Btmairc, Saba, Staria and St. Martin have 
respectively 5,300, t,i50, 950 and 1,700 inliabitanB left, 
while Curasao has more than 90,000 and Aruba 48.000 (in 
4900 they had 30,000 and 9,000 respectively). In Aruba the 
picture is quite as mixed; rhe Indian strain in the native 
population seems to be stronger than in Curasao. 

On rhe islands of the Windward group no r3.xes are 
levied: Cura^o pays for all the services. Most of the men 
go ajid work in Aniba or Curasao, or in the United 
States, coming home only every few years. They send 
money home to their families, to supplement w'liat the 
women earn by needlework. Bur society' is disintegrating: 
and in Aruba and Curasao society has not reintcgrarcdT 
Not only is there consianr shifting, bur the grou^ keep 
very much apart; even in the upper levels one finds the 
oil people, the KX.M. group, the govemmenr oflidals, 
the business men keeping together. Similarly among the 
I^DQurcfis the diHcfcnt nAriotiAlitics do nor mix ciuiiy' 
this creates tensions wliich hinder the healthy growth of 
society'. 

All the natives want to work at the oil fanories, and 
Irave their former occupations; thty lose their original 
skills, and become dependent on the oil and on imported 
goods. If Venezuela starts—os she has already sorted— 
refilling her osvn oil, and if conditions there develop in such 
a w-ay that foreign capital is attracted. Curasao and Aruba 
(and still more the odier islands) may decline rapidly* 
This threat has been recognized, and researches have been 
made into a possible ahemarive basis for the economy of 
these islands. Them is phosphate on Curapo; but here, 3$ 
with the Surinam bauxite, the question is hosv Jong it will 
last. Agriculture is difficult since the rainfall is too slight, 
and the soil has suffered seriously from the effects of 
erosion. Perhaps a few industries might be starred, and rlic 
skills inherent in the people might be kept ahvc by educa¬ 
tion, for example, ni handicrafts. 

Education in the schools is given on the same basis as 
In the Netherlands, although tlie language of the Amba- 
Curagio-Bonairie group is PapiemaUi> (a mixture of 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, Ftench, African, Indian and 
Dutch) for all the levels of the native population. Larin 
American cultural influence in these islands is marked, and 
easily explained by rhe fact that Spanish, as well as English 
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and in most cases French, is raughr in all the sdiools. On 
the Windft^rd Islands, however, the native language b 
English^ Dutch being taught in the schools as a cDscipline 
only. As education there docs not go further than primary 
schools, the Dutch is soon forgot ten; moreover, contact 
with the neighbouring English, French and Amcricao 
(Virgin) islands, where otdy English is spoken, is ficquent. 

On Saba the popdacion falb into white and coloured 
secrioi^s, without much intermarriage. The other islands 
of thb group show more mbtkig, ihoitgh in St. Martin at 
least one village is whoUy white. 

Between Surinam and the Antilles there is some contact, 
apart from that on Govcniinent level and by the press; 
but the direction is mostly away from Surinam. Teachers, 
doctors and other skilled persons leave the mnnland to 
take up posts in the islands^ thus draining their countrj' of 
its best. This tendency will probably continue as long as 
diere h a marked difference in standards of living* The 
possibility of immigration from overpopulated islands 
such as Barbados, St. Luda, or Haiti to Dutch Guiana (and 
for that matter to British Gdana and British Honduras) 
is being investigated: hut hiilierro the practical results 
have been disappoinriiig. The ptissibihtj^ of immigration 
by D,Ps. has afcs> been considered* but this matter is still 
in the stage of investigation. 

There has been too little sociological research,® and 
sodal planning based on it* for lasting results to be especial 
in the hear mtiirc. The Anglo“Americaii-Frcnch--Dutch 
Caribbean Commission and its Research Council in 
which both Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles are 
represented^ can perhaps give sotne useful advice, since the 
whole Caribbean area is struggling with similar problems, 
and there is certainly more intcractioii than a superficial 
account such as this may convey* 


THE BIRTH OF 


DR, H. ! 

The following is an account, almost as I wrote it 
dowu at the time, of the birth ot a baby amongst 
the Fort Jameson Ngoni living in the Eastern Province oi 
Northern Rhodesia. I have added son^e notes on the rela- 
tioiiship of the people concerned and some comprisons 
with other births which 1 attetidcd among the same people. 
The mother, Mivajiijmga*^ was a young |jrimipara 
living in the ^lagc of her husband's motner s father- 
Puberty had occurred twenty-three months previously in 
June* 1945^ and shortly afterwards she had married. Her 
husband worked at 1 tobacco foaorj' about ten miles a^vay 
and visited the village only at weekends. 

i liad previously asked the husband's moihcris mothei'^ 
Xupiwe^ an important woman of the YilUge» wherher 1 
could be present at the birth* She had said 1 could come if 
it took place in the village, but thac Mwanijinga might go 


Niwo 

^ Aceimegaf, fwjrijai, especially pp. ipaf., 23 jf, 

^ The term 'Creole^ is generally used of mtive43om people 
who do not belong 10 any ot" the other gtoupa ttictitiooed, iTgaj:d- 
Ibi of colour. 

® About H cent, of the focal popuhtion of the Netheflauds 
Antilles arc Rofiimt Catholics, 

* BLmhatd, p. 1. 

^ Hen^ovits, SwrmJnjf Ftsflt-ljjrr. 

* W. Ahlbnnck, Eniyctopirik dcr Amstcrdain, 1931- 

^ A contmy optnioii is c;cpieiV:d m Onmje f pi dr ret Ciararljij^ljr 
fhirrfm, l^S {narinoml vnlujiic for Queeu Wilhclnjina^s golden 
jubilee), p. iz. 

* A suggested solution^ ^A'hich has received linJe suppoet, is an 
c ventiiiil alhiktinii of the l^uich Leeward IsLuids with Venciuela. 

* HeiskoviEj lia$ done some good work on Bush Negrors and 
on Piransaribo Town Negrpes; the Dutch sodolngist R* van 
Lier will pubHih reiults of hh invcstigatioiu shortly* 
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A NGONI CHILD 
by 

F. BARNES 

away to the village of her ow'ti mothers father^ where hb 
widoWj Mwanijinga^s morber's mother, the woman who 
had brought her up, was living- I also asked if they knew 
wdicn the birth svoiild rake place, bur was told only tlut 
it would be soon. 

On Sunday, 4 May, 1947, about midday* Jes^ a daughrer 
of Kupiwc, ame to ask me if 1 ^vonld visit Mwaiimuga, 
who was ill. During the walk of a mile to her village I 
could get no direct statement from my compaiiion that the 
baby was coming; she merely repeated that Mwanijinga 
was ill We found Mwatiijinga luring on a mat in Kupiwe's 
hut. With her were Kupiwe and Esnat* Kupiw^ s husWd s 
sister* An abdominal examination show ed the baby to be 
lying in the left occipito-^cerior posirioii with the uterus 
conttactkig well* Kupiwe told me rhat the pains liad begun 
early in the morning* AJicr this examination I took no 
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active part in the procecciings, but sat on 1 small stwl 
against the waJl of the hut. 

-M%\uiiijinga Jay on her right side and waved lier foot 
during pains. At intervals she got up and walked about. 
Kupiwe ajid Esnat Avent our, taking with tlicni a brush, 
and Jes came in accompanied by her five-year-old son. 
Little notice was taken of Mwanijinga. 

At one o'clock Kupiwe came and told us to moA"e to her 
kitchen hut, a smaller building a few yards a^vay. [c iiad 
been fiesldy swept and contained only a matp the ebarred 
remains of a fire, a bottle ajid a saucepan lid, Mwaiiijuiga 
lay down on the mat for ten minutes, and was then made 
to sit with her back apaii^sc the w-alJ, which she did un¬ 
willingly as she wishea to doze between pains. She asked 
for water to drink and this was fetched for her. Later she 
was given a small pad about eight inches square, made 
from bits of old dorhp to sit on. Jes and her son had not 
accompanied us to the kitchen but and only tbe rw'o old 
women were now present. During the pains Kupivve 
sometimes pressed Mw*anijiiiga*s knees together. 

At 1.30 p.m. a younger woman, Tkamenjct sister of 
Msvanijinga s husband, came into the Jiut with a baby 
about six monilis old on her back. 1 was subsequently told 
byJcSp Avhen [ cnqthred w^hy this young woman Jiad been 
called in* that Kupiwe had sent for her. At 1.45 p.nn 
Titamenje was told by Kupiw e to sit behind Msvanijinga, 
put her knees agauisr MAvanijmga's buttocks and her bands 
on her iliac crests. KupiAve meanwliilc held Titamcnjc*s 
child. Esnat now put a cloili round Mwanijinga in the 
small of her bach and herself sat down on one of the charred 
logs just in front of M%vamjinga, bolding the ends of the 
cloth. From now on Esnar pulled on tluis cloth during 
pains and, to prevent MAvariiJinga slipping fotAvard, she 
put her fret over Mwanijinga's feet while Titamenje, from 
behind, reached romid and held Mwanijinga's knees. 

At 1.50 p.m. there was a small sliow. At tAvo o'clock 
MAvanijlnga was given some porridge to eat of the thin 
kind given to babies and ill people. 1 was told that it did not 
eoniain any inedidne, but was just to make ihe stomach 
w^arm. 

Ac 2.10 p.m. MAvaiiijmga was holding her brearh duruig 
con [tactions and I though [ she w^as in the second stage, 
Avhilc ar 2.20 the vulva was beginning co streich and the 
second stage was well under way. There was no change in 
the behaviour of her attendants. Esnat massaged the top 
o! the uterus. Sweat was wiped from Mwaiiijingas face 
and back and Kiipisvc and Esnat changed places, Avhilc 
MAvanijtnga replaced on the pad from W’^hich she had 
slipped, she did no: ciy or groan, bur merely grunted. 
With each pain Mss'anijinga said "Come on\ and if Esnat 
was laking snuff at the time and did not pull quickly 
enough on the cloth she ss ould repeat this appeal more 
urgcjitlyp 

At 2.jo p.m. die membranes were vLsibie at the vulva. 
Kupiwe rubbed Mwaiujingas back and pummelled it 
while Titamenje left the hut Avith her baby, recuming in 
about tw'entj' minutes. By three oVJoch die membranes 
no longer refractod berween pains. Esnat again pummelled 
the top of ihe uterus—repeating this manccuvre five 


minutes later—and continued 10 pull on the cloth at each 
pain. Kupiwe and Titamenje again changed places ar 
3.20 and Tiiamenjc^s baby was left lying on the mat by 
itseli. Kupiwe came to tbe from, stood astride Mwanyinga, 
clasped her hands beliind ihe small of AlAA'amjingaV hack 
and so lifted Jiet up doting pains. After about icn minutes 
KtipiAve returned eo her place behind Mwaiiijiiiga and 
Titamenje went back to her child to suckle ic. At 3,38 3 
babv girl w^as boni; the membranes did not rupiurc undJ 
the binh- No one aaisicd the actual birth of die baby, w^ho 
coed VA^ell and was left lying on rlie floor* KupiAve held ihe 
top of the uterus and Mwanjjingi made to kneel ajid 
straddle the baby with her hands on the floor on either 
side of it_ A grindstone svas put on her back^ 3 wooden 
spoon pushed dowii her mouth to make her retch and a 
dotli tied tight round her upper abdoincn. I Avas kter told 
thar a grindstone w^as used as it w-as heavy and Avould help 
to expel ihe plaeeiila. jes brought some medicine for 
MsAXiniJinga 10 drink, also to assise the birth of the placenta. 
She said attcrv™ds that this medicine, made by soaking 
bark from a wild tree in hot Avafer, liad been raughi her by 
her grandmother; it wras one ihat majiy women knew. 
The baby was by this rime rather blue. Esnat wiped some 
froth from her mouth, but otherwise no aitendon was 
paid ro ben Kupiwe fetched some sand and scattered it on 
tbe wei patches on the floor; then she thumped MAvani- 
jingas back and at 3.5c p,m, the placenta aim membranes 
AAxre boni. However, t|ie nmmbraiies did not die 
vagina coinplerely and Mwanijinga was made to remain 
kneeling astride her babv. The cord w^as still not cur. Her 
back Avas again punmicJled and a spoon pushed doAvn her 
throat. 

At 4.05 p.m* Jes brought in some porridge, which 
MAS'aniJinga ate still kneebng on the floor. This did not 
contain any medicine and MAvanijinga AA-as given it just 
because she w-as hungiy. Again her back vs'as pummelled. 
At 4.15 p.m. Kupiwe brought in a tin containing water 
with some leaves floating in ir, vsidi AA^hich she waslied 
Alwanijiiiga*s buttocks. IJnftirnsnaicly I did not enquire 
the specific properties of these IcaA^cs. Mwanijinga was 
made to kneel on one knee, but as none of these methods 
resulicd in the mcttibtancs icasong the vagina jes suggested 
ihar they should tighten the cloth round her abdomen. 
This AA'as done, and Esnat lit a small fire. A: last at 4,30 p.m. 
Esnat A"cry hesiiantly pulled out the meiiibrancSi foiiy 
minutes after the arrival of the placenta. A piece of cloth 
from the pad \va& now rolled into a belt and tied round 
Mwanijinga s waist while she knelt with her hands on 
Esnat s shouldcn^ Anoihcr piece of cloth was passed 
bctAW'cn Iier legs and tucked under the belt dn front and 
behind. Only now" was she allowed to go over to [he mat 
and lie down. 

Attention was turned to the baby. Small bits of cloth 
were rolled into smngs and tied round die cord in three 
places about rjne inch, three inches and five inches from 
the uiiibili cus. Kiipivve wandered out of the hut and came 
bach with some more sand and a hoc. She went out again 
and this rime rerumed with a poi and a safety razor blade. 
She cut the cord wiih rhe blade beyond the third ligature 
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and anointed the baby nn her knc«^ chest, forehead and 
back with blood from the pbcrental end of the cord. Jes 
later told me that the baby had been anointed in order ro 
make her strongs bur that there was no particular signifi¬ 
cance in the places chosen* In the other nvo births 1 
attended rhe same custom was followed. 

Esnar now made a liole wlrli die hoe just hchiiid the 
door^ which opened inwards, and buried the placenia and 
membranes and the rest of the pd of cloth. Ail this rime 
the baby was left lying on the wet, cold mud floor, although 
a damp rag had been pushed under part of her body. 
Kupiwc scraped and cleaned the floor and pressed down 
the earth over the hole where the placenta was buned. 
Several other women who had come into the hut began 
to yelf shout and dance. Warm %vatcr was fetched and 
poured into the pot brought in cor tier. Kupiwe sac over 
the pbee where the placenta wtis and washed the baby 
with the water. Ac five o'clock, nearly on hour and a half 
after she had been born, the baby was wrapped in a dry 
cloth and was fondled by Kupiwc* while Mwanijinga was 
Ijiug on the mat almost unnoticed. 

As rhe baby ’tvos born on a Suiidayi Mwanijingis 
husband w^as in the village. He waited in Kupiwe's dw^cll- 
ing hut and Jes \vcnr to rell him the new^s. He said he had 
been afraid diat Mwauijinga would die and that her people 
would take legal proceedings agaiiLSi him. However* he 
was nor asked to confess his adnlieties os is still the custom 
should a birth prove difficult.- 

I \isitcd the hut again the ncjct evening and was told 
rather sorrowfully mat the baby already had a cold. 
Kupiwc had slept in the kitchen hut with Mwauijinga and 
rhe baby^ Wliile [ was there Kupiwc gave die baby some 


water to driitlc. She scooped it up in her hand and poured 
it down the baby's throat oy putting her whole hand over 
the baby's moutm Jes was away from the village os she had. 
gone to Mwanijinga’s. people to tell them die baby had 
been bom. On returning she said they would be coming 
the ncjct day to see the child. By the following day Mwant- 
jinga's milk had come in and baby was sucking* 

Some rime before the birth Jes had told me that it is the 
custom to biny” the placenta in an old pot* bur this w^os 
done neither at this birth nor at the other two I saw. At 
one of thirsc other births the membranes also failed to 
leave the vagina, and with diis method of unassisted 
delivery of the placenta this complication can hardly be 
uncoimnon. Although this w'as in another village with 
different old svomen officiating, again the sicuarion 
seemed to baffle tliem. In this ease I had been called tn ro 
help at wliat was thought to be a difficult binh and I 
pulled the membranes dear of tlK vagina as soon as 1 saw' 
diere was a danger of the baby being left on the floor for 
a long rime. This mona^uvre called forth various com¬ 
ments such as *Slie is a. European doctor,' wbiic the 
incident was told afresh to all the women w'ho eamc into 
the hut. 

^ All ptcjpcr names in this accoWQt ate Getiiious. 

* Cfr IVaitny, fi?/k-Lj?re los, and Read, 
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COORDINATES AS A CLUE TO THE MORPHOLOGY 

OF HUMAN PROFILES* 

'7 

R. GULEY LEWIS 


The study of Ih-ing things is Avide enough to allow 
various specialists to approach the several problems 
in their davti particular waj's. Of these, some wish to peer 
behind the scenes, so to speak, and learn Aeti^ things are 
done; and morphologists arc cspedally interested in shtivv- 
ing how one shape gradually becomes another—and can 
sometimes say spAy it docs so. Amongst the latter, the late 
Sir d'Arcy Thompson was promineiiTt his book Ow 
Gwk'^A ii 3 iJ Form (1942) is not primarily contemed with 
man, but shosvs liow^ a great many living things, in grow¬ 
ing, conform to law^s wliich can often be expressed by 
graphs or by geometrical figures—a jellyfish* a begonia 
leal, a seashellp a shark's vertebra and many other natural 
shapes are passed in rc\'icw. 

In his later chapters, d'Arcy Thompson considers the 
development of bones and skulls comparing one shape 
* HTjJe 4 


with another and using coorduiates which arc not straight 
lines at right angles* but each curved in conformity with 
some mathematical expression. In the present p^"r* a 
rather simpler plan is adopted—for the purpose of coin- 
paring human profiles—the ordinates bt^g vertical, but 
the abscissae above and below' the horizontal being ex¬ 
ponential (or loprithimc) curves; the kind of diffircenrial 
growth requireef to cause one shape to become another is 
easily seen. On this plan, profiles are not all the same size^ 
but it has been found that apparent differences in size may 
readily be ignored and attention concent rated on shape. 

Fig. J slioAvs how a long and a globular fish may be 
compared; and (below) it can be seen how the modem 
short* high head and orthognathous profdc developed 
from a longer type of head with a more acute facial angle. 
In studyiiig morphology in this w'ay, a framework of 
exponendoJ curves is first constructed; the desired profile 
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Fig. l* EXPONENTIAL EVOLUTION 

pl^e pissing rhrough die same pGint dividirs the front 
from me b^k of rhe bead—for a sreond framework of 
ciirv® pointijig ihe oiher way Ls required to examine the 
morphology of this. 


Man 
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is then drawn in and signifreant points moved tip (or 
down) the corresponding curves, cadi to the same distance. 
As can be proved by trial, the hori^ontd must pass ajpproxi- 
tnaicly through the site of the hypophy-sis, and a limiting 


depicted, with the shott, high head, is given rhe letter N 
(names having been avoided in this paper). It is included 
in Alpine by some anthropologists, and named Young 
Alpine by odicts. The dcvcIopmcnraJ affinity is here, 
however, seen to be with a type having a somewhat 
receding forehead and cliin and a long nose—svhich sounds 
much more like a Mediterranean iliiii an Alpine. Catried 
farther to the right of fig. a, the same process gives a type 
wiili an ultra-high and short head, flarfened both Lti etc 
face and at the back. Ultra-high heads arc not cotumau in 
[his country, but are lo be seen in the Middle East; on the 
other hand, an extreme flattctiing of the cheekbones under 
each eye, so that the shape of the under side of ihe eyeball 
is revealed, is very commonly found here. Carrying the 
process soil farther to the right of fig. 2. would produce a 
dished &ce. This is a tj'pc rarely to be seen, except on 
achondroplasic dw-arfr, though there is a reference 

to such dish ed faces in Dada, part of the Danube delta. 

No amount of caking profiles up or down an exponential 
framework will produce frrom type N the type w’hich has 
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In more detail, in fig. 2, it can be seen how^ such a thing 
as the precise angle of the nasal bones is deiermincd by the 
degree of cliange in growth rare. The orthc^nathous type 


been given the letter G and w^as common in the palmy 
days of the liistory of Greece (if one is to judge from its 
appearance on nunrerous statues, frescoes ana vases). In 
one varmdon, the sloping forehead (noc very high) makes 
one liue with the long straight nose, and ihc mental 

E iinence of the matidiblc is deep. The receding fore¬ 
speaks of approach to the small end of the exponential 
framework^ but the deep chin speaks of retirement froni 
that end. The solution is found in a rcvolutioii wi thin the 
framework, which is crossed by a faji of lines radiating 
from about the site of the hypoph)^. 

If, in accordance with d’Arcy Thompson's practice in 
the comparison of related forms (cL XVH), each point in 
a diarnond is transferred to ihe corresponding plaoe in the 
adjacent diamond, the profile arrived at is that of another 
well-knowti type, here given the letter B, (The dotted 
line lias been lakeii out again on the right, for clearness, 
and shown a^nsc a srandard B profile.) Type B not only 
boasts considerable antiquity and a w'ide geographical 
rangc^ but (in my experience) is also liable to crop out in a 
large fiimily—on the dUcaff side, for preference—where 
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the mirmbm run to type G. h is therefore mtercsttrig to 
hive diithenuiticil proof in fig* 3 of luorpholodca] eou- 
nexioii ben^een the tvio <^c mighr of G as 
a deffcaed type B, 

There ss an analogous coimexion betn^en two other 
types, borh retnirkablc for a convex, gcueraly rccctiings 
forehead and verj' large orbits. In onct referred ro here as 
pCp the eyebrows seem to reaeh up cowards die hairlbiep 
and there is a large angular nose and a juriing cliin. Fig* 4 
shows that it is fclaced to a gciiderJooking ry^pe (given the 
letter C) with a concave nose. Type pC is therefore a 
deflected rj^pc C. 

The user of this form of diagram wilJ realize that, as the 
exponential trumpet goes our to infiitity and bach on the 
horizontal !be, it is not practicable to transfer, with any 
certainty, points in the iminediate vicinity of this. For¬ 
tunately, in the two examples given, the course the dorced 
line should take is dearly indicated. Seeing that deflection 
in the above manner brings out the middle of a fecc, and 
turns a small nose into a promiuejit feature, the reader will 
no doubt deduce that partial revolution in the reverse 


dircctioE would bring the jaws—cspedally thdr alveolar 
ridges—up to the horizon taf and give a simian profile. 
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West Indian F amil y OrgBiii:zatioti. By FeniaijJct Htrn^ 
riifUts. Samnniry 0/ a Cetwmmkdim /e die insdtuttt 

12,0 ^ 

Ine lecturer ju^csted dut the torms of the family of 
the Negro of ic New World were due 10 ihc influmcc of phmta- 
tion slavcTy rather to the pcrsutcttcc of Afrion forms of 
nuemg. Jamaica, in die British Wc^ Indies^ was taken 10 be 
typical of die New World area. Amoiipt the peasants and nrban 
workers, coluciraxttig per cent, of the Jainaicaii populadoa* 
four types of ^mily or domestic group could be distmguished: 
Af Cluistim Family, B, E^thfiJ Coiicuhir^e^ C, Maternal or 
Grandmother Family* D* Keeper Family. Thli was not a rigid 
dasuficarion, as a domnuc group codd experimcc all these 
forms in the course of its histor)-. 

A approximated Co the European monoganiom rniir. B, C 
and D had social but no legal or rcUglous sajiction. B, Paiihfiil 
Concubinage, outwardly resembled A, but there was complete 
cqitiliiy between the partners. In the Grandmother i^nuly there 


was no head male of the familyp Ae grandmoiher or sonic female 
tektivc performing the fimefim of bo A kthcr and tnoAer. Tn I> 
die man and woman lived cogeAcr in a temporary union. 

Foverry was die esscndal background of all such domestic 
roup. The level of income appeared to decrease from A Co D, 
uc Inis was not always Ae case* Poverty did tior create Ae type 
of family structure* cconoiuk: insecuriiy being merely one of 
several ketors. 

The middle and upper classes were characterized by Christian 
Monogamy* In the upper class monogamy existed side by side 
with Ac instiniclon of Ae "Twth Hoiuenold and the Outside 
Child/ an inheritance from Ae days of pLaniation slavery- 

The family Mfucrure of the janmean lower ebss was not to be 
regarded as a deviant from Christian Motiogamy. jimaican 
jodery* permeated by extreme povercy and colour fiusrrarion* 
was m a state of disequilibrium, but Aat did ao-t mean Aat Ac 
family groupings described were iheniseivcs dhorganized; A faer 
Aey had exhibited a marked degree of sability over a long petiod. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Another * Intematioual * Congress. Cofiin/mfira/eJ l?y Sir 
jehn Myns 

The Royal AaAropolo^ical Znstituie has fcceived a 
circular announcing an Intemanonal’ Congress of 
McdhcfTanean Prebiscof)' and Proto-history, to be held in 
Florence m Ac spring of 1950* 

This is in no sense an ^[ntemadcnar occasion. "The con¬ 
gress ii sponsofcd* by Ac Nadonal histituce of Ardixologj,^ 
and History of Art m Rome, and oAer [mlian societies, and 
patrectized by Ac ItAan Ministry of Education and Foiei|pi 
Oflicc, die Conunune* Chamber of Comtnetxe and Tourist 


OrganizatkmofFlorence and ^othet Italian and foieign mstirudotis 
which will be named later on.* The Promoling Coimrunce 
consists of seven Italians cotiuecfed wiA Itaiiati Univetaries and 
[iisrimres. 

This is a conspicuous mstance of Ac habit w hkh is unfortunately 
becoming common, espedaUy m Italy, of prefixing the word 
Tniemariomr to die tide of societiei, which, however admirable 
Acir objects, arc essentially, and soinedmcs merely, iiariotui m 
organizacion. It is nirpriring that re.spon.dble boAes suA as Ae 
ItaJiati Ministry of Educaficut and Iforcign Office Aould give 
Aclr paircimge to 1 sodety wiA so imsleading a dde* 
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mh in Mas me ncrimHy, hm nci ifwmiabif, placed in the Lihrmy 0fiH€ Rayai Anikf^pclo^k^l Imtinuc ; 

dfiiH Hit ^ mst^sims if puhHdicd monihfy i\n the hack eovef pf Man. 

GENERAL 


Pdmjtive Monty in iti £ihna]c»gical, nhlotlc^l ;tnd 
Economic Aspect!. By Pmd Burig. |>niiWi mtd 
xii, 517, i^ia ^5^, 

'Cjtt tliy brrjd ufion the wnicn: for thou sJult find it 
after iiiiiiy dnyi"; litre h ui inliutiitiaj financiij journalist, a 
rccogtitted ^iiitJKjrity on inonctjjy theory, inking ftis academic 
ecotiomhr colleagues to get do\sin to some senoiu cthnograplsk 
rejdiiig. A number of BrkLdi anthTopolpgists have been pying m 
the wildenicss lifter this fajhion for the past twenty yean and one 
can only hope diat Hr, Einiig \vill rtot likewise find that his pro- 
fdsiona] colkagii« have ears bin hear not. 

The author has not only a wide practical experience in the applica- 
of moderii l^eono|Inc fheo^ but also a quite awe-impiring 
indmtTy. I esumatc that his bibliography couraius at least fioo 
cnthci, the bulk of which refer to decidrelly absettue ethnographie 
sourcttL Though lacking in dixriinmation m to what constitutes 
uttfTactory evidence. Dr, Hnaig has digested this mass of material 
[o some purpose. The reiuJt is a book which h at once a ptovocadve 
contribution to the theory’ of primitive eeonomtci and a valuablcr 
though not aliog^er rcUabJe. sotirct book of ethnographic (aa. 

Following a tliiny-page infroducirnn, the author divides the next 
ato pages into 101 separate ^dupten, each chapter being a smmnary 
of the ethncigrjphk and historical evidence relating to the use of 
ecL'eniric forms of currency in one partirular h:r5ity or region^ 
ITie stattsueal spread ri very impressive ai^d ranges Imm coconua in 
the Nicobars to maiJ^ells in Paraguay* from bromte axes in 
Ancicur Gau) to rigaretiH in post-war Getttimy. There sninmarks 
naturally lefieci the dchdencks of the original sourt^. In many 
rases we arc merely given lists of the sort of objects whid) have 
drenkted w’iihout any reference 10 frequency of use or limitatioti of 
function. The rest of dm book (150 pages) b devoted to a thorougl^ 
going theoretical discussiein of the dcfinitHin, origin and ccononiic 
nature of both primitive and nicKleni money. This dieorctical 
discussion is a very valuable one, but readers should realise that 
many of the chrcnbtiEig media listed in the fust half of the book do 
not readily qualify as primiti^’c iiioiicy by the defutirion given on 
p. My this defnution primitive money is unit or object 
confcHTuing to a rcasDnabk degree to s^sme standjrd of unifonuity, 
which u employed for reckoning or for making a large proportion 
of the payments customary in the communtty conocmed. and which 
is aecepe^ for payment largely with the inienrion of employing it 
for making payment." Broad as this dchnition U out author pret- 
poses to make it stiO broader by "disregarding otir sclf-ijtipeised 
limitations in what icem to be borderline casa/ The principal 
limitation is presumably the word "lai^te^ but if this be omiiteii 
as it must be it all Dr. Eixizig^s exaiupici are rnone^’, the concept 
'primitive money ’ seems to mean little more than 'cuuomary gift." 

of Dr, Euizlg^s major interests bos been to enquire into the 
origin of modi^ money. In this Cnnnexion he ertticizci the clmical 
economistj" asanmptions re^rding the evolution of banct into 
money exchange and hence into a full credit economy. He argues 
{p^ J 7 i) tliaE cdmographic evidence implies a preHnonemry 
development of ideas of credit. He suggest! (pp. that 

modeni money may jmi as wdJ have developed from riiud as from 
pi^y ec(,inomic prexedures, Anthropologisti will accept mort of 
this atguiucut, but may regret that in the vain pursuit of nrigm! 
v^d dutuictions that can be drawn between the functiaiul mJes of 
didereni types of exdiange media, among modem primitives tend 
to become obscured. By stresring the "store of value" function of 
money. Dr. Eini^ is led to rate as primitive money many types of 
ritual w-cdtli which ajiihropolDgriti, follow bg the more narrowly 
nrtlifido.v craphaitj on * medium of cxdiange/ have spe^caliy 
dainicd were non-moncrary. The aimbandi and shell Jlt^ckl]fel of 


the Trobriands arc a ease in point (p. 81). T!ic advantages of this 
change of view are debatable. 

On the w hole anthropologists are likely to be crirical of the use 
made of ethnographic sources. Dr. Einzig rvcogniies that only 
1 small proportion of airthropologius have approached their 
material adequately equipped with econoniic concepts, and he 
gives credit where credit is due {p. 35)—surely Goodfellow 
deserved a menrion here ?—hut this hardly excuses liim for falling 
such a ready victim to tlie standard pitfalh of the comparative 
method. Thnotighcsut the fine put of the book* tliird-hand gossip 
and naydlcri" tales of the cighrecn-seventies art given just thi: same 
credibility at systematic field vvork of the present century. 1 venture 
[o guujiTtec thac any anthropological reader w’ho studiw carefully 
dve diapter devoted to some area with which be 1$ personally 
raiiiiliar !vill be shocked to discover tlii: extent of henh the iii- 
accuraries and the oniissioiu. Whatever readers may think of the 
author's theoretiral conclustom they had best \k suspicious of his 
filial evidence; quantity does not make up for quoJiry m data of 
this sort. Nevcrthdcw, social aitthropologisu can claim a victory. 
One heartily wckomci the thorough assimilaticHi of the inod^ 
atabropoJogical viewpoint evidejiced in Book Ul Chapter 34, 
entitled A Soctal Theory of Moiwy' and one can also cordially 
endofse Dr, Einzig's vh:w that the whole subject h ouc deserving 
much liirtber detaded field research by aiirixropologists adequately 
trained in die concepEi of modem ecoiKutuc theory. 

E. R. LEACH 

The Story of the Bridge. By F. IF. R^hins. UviJon (Camith), 
riP dat£^ Pp^ jyg, iWtA 73 iHcisSmiens^ Price jor. 

A coinpleinent to jervoise's books on ancient bridgci 
has been badly needed. The author of this new book dcali 
with the story of the bridge Ironi a sociaidiistory standpomt* tracing 
ncx only the devriopnient pf the bridge itself, but m aisoriatipms 
vidth human life and enilcivpur and with the community. The book 
thui covers a broader field than those which have been: w'rittcji from 
a purely ardiiterctual, engineering or topographical point of view. 

Jt is 4 pity^ that the author did nHot cotiliiic hintseli in diis volume 
to the story of the bridge as it is told jji the Bririih Isles. The inter- 
apcinng of foreign rxunples and Lomparbons does iiuc blend happily 
and there can be no shortage of material from our own Islandi. For 
instance it would have been urtcrcsting to have seen inentioncd the 
well-known Sutton pack-horse bridge in Bedfordshire. In the same 
cotmty Broinham Bridge b meutioned, bur i»f so the Holy Well 
lying in the fouiidatiotif of part of die bridge. 

Chapters [>n Bridge Chapek Bridge legends and Supenritions, 
Bridge Guiles and Fewivaji, and Pack-Horse Bridges are included 
in a book which fonm a useful addicion to a lubjcct that has not 
attracted a heavy bibliography. THOMAS W. HAGSHAWE 

Li Geogtaphre Huiiuine. By JtMt Brmthts; ahri^vd edidm, 
rJiied hy Mmr. Jeat^Bnudm arid Pkere Deffon^ 

tmnfs. PiixTs (fVcsscj UnwersitaiTfs de Frtwie), isn|7, fjy. jci-p, 
3 <^Si 40 117 pfiiHagrophs. /Vice 500 fi. 

The hrst edition of this clauical siudy in htiniojiT or, as we ihoidd 
now oy, 5ot^. gto^jranhy appeared in ipm. Tlus, the second 
abridged cdiriofi, keeps the work up 10 date with the addition of 3 
bibliography of books uid ankles dovni to 19147; tliBc refcrcuces 
ate well elated and easy to use. It ays much fm the quality of the 
original diit^ despite great dcvclopmcftts io the subject in the past 
40 yean, tlie plan and the comiueqimy on the rebtionihips ofhujiLan 
societies to their environments art Still valid uid may be read with 

J. M. MOG£Y 
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Childrrn of Ihc Pei^plc i Til? Navalio Individual and 
bii Dtvdopmfiit. By Ehretfiea Let^httm ami Clydif 
Kluckh&hit. H\irvjn! Uma. Pr^ss {ijmJ&tiz Ciutih^r- 

^947- ^7^* u'ifji maps, phal^rgraphs, dialerimis, 

bibficifrraphy ami indtx 

'This bwlt was wiitten ai a pari of the Indian RE^ardi Project 
undertaken Jointly by the Commiitec on Hntuan l>cwlopmcTiE of 
the Ujuvenity of Chicago and the Uuirod Sates Ofnee of Jndun 
Aftiift. The immediate objective of the piojcct was to inveitifatt, 
anaiyie, and oompan: the deveiopmcnt of pcrsonaliTy in five Indian 
tribes lu the oontc^c of iheir total CTVT^rorimcn|™^iKicHadtiirak 
geographical and hiscod&l—for intplicariom in regard to [ndian 
Service admiiiiitratioiL The tilrimate $im of the long-range plan of 
rescaicli of which this project is the first step is to c^'aliiate the whok 
Indun adminutradve program with spedal reference to the cflect of 
present policy on Zndiaiu as individually to indiraie the direction 
toward which this policy' is leadings and to suggest how die elective* 
ness of jiidun adnrinistotion may be incrieaicd. . . . Thii research 
has becit carried on ^a: 1941 through the coHDperative cdbrtx of a 
brge staff drawn from sevcial fields, chieSy anthropology^ socio- 
log>', psychologyp psychiatry* medicine* Lingnisfiri, educanon and 
adrninutrarion' (p. vii). Tlic same authors' Tfic Nmyaltii (1946) 
provides a dcKriptive background of tlie enviroumcnr, culnire, etc, 
for the present volnme, 

I may say hnmedutcly that the booh wWl obviously be invaluable 
TO all w^hitei working with Navabo in that it must give them a 
better understanduig of the people. Specific proposali, like most 
proposals in applied anthropology, ate not particiilaxly impressive. 
As a British anthropologist w^uli experience in Africa, ] was inter¬ 
ested to fii>d that the Navaho have the same doiiiiiiaiii attitude of 
suspidon and hostility to whites that Africans Jiave. 

Considered as a contribution to anthropology. Children of iitt 
People contains two main sections. First there is a description of 
how typical Navaho, in three areas in varying situations w'ithin 
the American organkation, grow to adnlthoad, and geiimlizcd 


arronnts of their 'psyches-' These ^piyches' are teferted partly to 
the sockl and eultimd setting, ajid p^y* by processes of depth 
psychology’p to the inodes of duld-reariug. 

The jsetond section teports the results of a Ktics of physical and 
pjy'cbologica] tciis on Navaho ch^drcti in the three areas. The 
psycholopcai tests w ere of intelligence and of attitudes, setttimenci 
and emoticnial macrians, and projective teas (Ftw Drawmg* 
Mnrray^s ThemaEic Appcrceptioii Test, and the Rohtsdiar:h 
PSycho-Dtagnostic Test). An analysis of the interdependence of 
pliydeal enviroimient* history and personaliticsp and the Navoho 
w^ay of life, is attempted in the conclusion. 

The authors are modest in their ckims of achicvcmeiu, chief of 
which perhaps is their stress on the lacf tiue their reiiiits depend 
on research by teams tjf specialists helped by people with local 
knowledge. In tbi^ and as an early study in tlie field application of a 
Scries of tests to a group whose culmre is largely of 'primitive’ 
afirestrj'p the book is valuable. The authors themselves take constant 
pains to point out all the ditficuldca eiicountcced in tite field and in 
drawing conclusions from the results or forming gcneralizattons. 
What strikes me, with c-\periencc in oiiothcr prim hive conrijicut* 
i\ how much the coiictJpts and pmpotitiom of depth ps>'cliolo^ 
have still to be tefined* and how easy it is to apply dicm loosely in 
interpretation. Very ififTeretit petsonalitiesp judged by overt be- 
haviourp are found in African tribes with the same general modes 
of child-rearing^ or the similarities can be more simply explained by 
the lame basic social conditions. The influence of sodal pfCMXWs, 
and of the cultural mdieo, cm bchaviout secoii to he of doinitiant 
imwnance, ibougb the structure of petsonaliries created in the 
early years may be siiuilar. 

nn. leigliEon and Kluclcholin have given much of their evidenoe 
and state expUcidy the grounds of their rcasaiiing: in doing this 
tlrcy have made a notable connibution to tlic study of the reUtion 
bctw^ccn individuals and soexety. 

Several word* were omitted by the printer in passing from p. 33 
to p, p. ii to p. 33, and p+ 77 to p. 7S. MAX GLUCKMAN 
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Fran Vildnurk till Bygd. By Alee Caittphell- Uddevallo 
{Bekjarliigtt Herttfts)^ 1948 + ^ 7 ^ 

This study of kapp culture Trotn the wildetness of the 
nomads to the settled couiitiy of fariiiers' k hiEcuded as a 
contribution to ihc history of the Swedish settlers of the eiglitceiiih 
and nineteenth eencuries- The author (wtU known to Briiuh folk 
sTudenls for his Studies of the Irish house and for his coUaborarion 
%vith Dr. fitbtoti tn theit gteat work on iSw'cdish culture] ii respon¬ 
sible for tlsc Jiiagiuficent ttscarch work carried out in the folk 
arcMvn of the University of Uppsob^ In this work be sun^cys the 
life of Lapplaud in inedlarvai times, droling with hunting, trapping, 
fishingp rcmdecT-biecditig and the fur tcade^ He discuses various 
problems of caxarionp hartcring aisd iradet the uifiociioe of Christian 
mUsions and coloniring activity foDowiiig die otdmaticei of the 
levetiteencJi and eighteenth tcnnirics. 


In the second part of the W'Ork the Lapp cultural year and the 
'culture Contact' between Lapps and Sw^edei are discussed. Of 
jpedal tniEtest k the sectiun on trrigated meadows, a feature 
mtnticrtied hi old Norse lltLTatiiFc and widdy known in Europe 
and AsLi. Disputes between 'natives' and 'colonizcn' are fliowu to 
have been frequent. The iicwcomm’ dogs harried the native rem- 
deer; the retndeerp on the odicr hand decoyed the haystacks and 
drying hurdles of the settlers. Dr. Campbell showi how the indc- 
ncndeiit Lapp tended to become a dependent herdsman until 
Jegislarion svos btrisduccd in I9S8 to end thk He also discusses the 
effect of the introduction of spirit-drinking, pointing out that the 
original festival customs of the Lapps w'erc connected not w^ith 
drinking but widi the cadtig of meat. Driukiiig abuses disappeared 
with the subjliTuiiDii of coffee for spirits. 

lORWERTH C. BEATE 
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Guam and its People. By L4U/4 uvlft a ViHi^ 

Jcmmal by Jesus C tjrd rdffitifr,. revised]. Prinarion 

Luir. All/, 1947- JCpiL 5^. n^ilh 19 pliftes mid 5 nn^s. 
Aifc Sj.oo 

Tliis u a substiDEMIy revised edition of what the dusa-covtr 
describes as ' the standard wxnk on Guam,’ fint piibluhed in 1941. 
The book is largely an account of the admiitisrrarive system and 
prcseiit-djy ecanomic organization of Guam ai h affects the oon- 
Amcrican section of the comnnmity. It a not always quite dear how 
this sysiem has nrrvis'ed into the post-war period. Con¬ 
siderable eiuphans is pbeed upon the study ctf native educatkKi i 
indeed the origmol research of which this book is tire product was 


an oRrdoily spmisored enquiry into the adequacy of the school 
system tben in operation. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards Guam is reputed to have 
sqppottcd a native Chamorro population of nearly $0,000^ but by 
17I6 this had been reduced to n3l^ ^natives* most of whom were 
probably mived bloods. TIk present-day native population numben 
sonic 23,000 of Very m ixed origm, Spaniards* Filipinos and Japanese 
being ilie prindpol componenti. Most of this population arc ardent 
cathohes and it is intereBring to read how the process of Amcri- 
canizirion is being pushed through by substituting Americana for 
the fonner Spathih prints (pp. 1^4-187}. Uesphe these drosik 
changes in the cthuologicai siiuation Ut. lliompsan holds that 
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importiint elements of tike ori^^iul Chimorro cuIc'tiR; luve survived 
imo Etc prescut diy, w\ on lio basis of this sbe builds up an claboriEc 
an^uincikc to tbe cUcct thac titc Aniccicau negime ercsEes BlUstratioii 
jnd hostility by seeking 'to suppress nmty Gimmaiiiiu pittmu of 
sodsfiction and tfeativity’ (p. J03)* 

To me k appears ralhcr that rhe iniquicks of the adimmirration 
are the ituquities of colomalism iu general and that the case far 
Chainorto cultural simvival has tioc been made out. On this point 
mdm aft likely to agree or disagree with Dr. Thompson accord¬ 
ing to the views they hold upon such lopjca! anthropclogkal themes 
as culturally defined bade personality and the survival of Afrkan 
culture aoiotig New World negroes. 1 siiyscIfaiTi on die side of the 

E. R. LEACH 


Nj Gumw ECunst. By Carl /Q^crfirviiT. Cepeididfcii (CjiUtfup), 
19^. Pp. 24. unih 24 plalrt^ IV/« Kr. 6 .p 
This booWet :ia based on the Collection in the JEdmcH- 
graphical [Xpanmenr of the DauMi NationaJ Museum at 
Copcidugeii. The le-ct is in. DanisJi and English,, and amounts to 
16 pages altogether. After a brief aceoui^ of die environment it deals 
wkh the principal local ;^la and offers suggesrioni aisto the possible 
extemal origin of certain art forms. There is a diipropeirtian in the 
number of pbtijs aliorted to different areas; for the Sepik 

area has eighlem, the Gulf md Massiui areas only one each. 
However^ the pieces chosen fat illu^ration are good, and the 
plates will be valuable to srudents who may find k dilEculc to visit 
the Museum. B. A. L CRANSTONE 



CORRESPONDENCE 


T/ie Care 0/ Horn and Aboriginail Australia. MaNp 

Sib, — T his may be regarded as an additu^naJ note to Sir 
John L. Myra' review [Mak, 1949, iB) of Mia G. R. 
UYy*s interesting book. T 7 if Cure aj (London, 194S). 1 am 
coticcTTwd almost solely with her first 53 pages and the use made of 
Australian Aboriginal tnaxerial. Geuecally speaking* the author dors 
nor seem to be wcU versed in this field. She has telied too much on 
secoitcLhand matcriih as presented by SolUs and Frazer* and by 
] 3 iirkbe[ni and Ldvy-BruhL In addition, she bar been so earned 
away by theme tliat ilie luu read it. someiimrs rather quicklyp 
bto what lueraturc ihe has handJed. I diiuL k e?rpcdicni to point 
out where this has oconrecL 

Miss Levy docs noE: give grounds for regarding Ncanderilial as 
'sub-human' and ‘not true nuin,' who seems ^never to have 
developed fully aitkubite spccdi^ {ppn 5^). NeandenJul irtaii wai 
not of the amc lype 4 i any of the extsting types, hue in view of hia 
many sodal and nojmal human practices luted by the author on 
p. fi, it a curious to describe hkn as suh^hmnani 

Mbs Levy k kkclined in her cnthususin to make rather sweeping 
atatctncms wliidi are not completely accimite. Thus, the Australuu 
Aborigines posscucth hr addiitoia to Paheolithic iiikplenients of all 
rypes, ^snme intrurion of Neolithic polidied weapons probably 
brought by traders from the uiands\ There is a polished stone 
element in Austtaliau culture, paniculafly 10 the cafrem pare 
of the continenr^ audw much less dcvdopcdi iij the far iiorth-'vi'ett 
(the Kimberley Diviiionh But lE is not necessary^ to posit traders for 
the Articles. The eraft was introduced^ but the natives themselves 
made itoric axes with ground edges. OJicn* too. the whole su^ce 
of die a^ wss polished. Tliey also made a number of polished stanc 
symbolic ol:gccts. In pare ofi^stem Aiutni|ia» too, the Port‘Jackson- 
Hawkesbiny District, rode engraving (of petroglyphs) readied 
its zenith. The gashed ouElinci of die figures, which represent 
natural ipedes^ artti^s^ rymboU and cuk betoes, have been 
completed by rubbing liie grooves- On the other liand, in the 
Broken HiJl Distriirtf but in the same main eastern culmre regioii, 
sueh Egurts arc usually pecked all over* a procot also applied in 
some OSes to the axes, apart from the edges which are policed. Iei 
die Kimberley* suitably diapcd warer-w'oni stones were seketedp 
and the edges ground. 

The Autiwr refers (p. 30) to the investigadous condttaed at the 
end of the last ceniury into Australian customs which differed emly 
in dead 'over all thoiic parts of the continent w'herc life was sdll 
tnaintained infatt Ih^ni externa] InEuence.^ But why stop at 1900^ 
rhe research carried out Jbr the Ausrealian Nariartal Rescareli 
Coinudl since 1926 in such Tiitact' parrs in northern Kimberleyp 
north-east Amhem Land, Cape York Peninsula and the desett 
areas* has dirow'll much new light on Aboriginal culture, in some 
eases of impt^^ice to MBs Levy^s thed^ Thus, I agree with what 
she seems to inmly as a resuir of her application ^p. J4L) of the 
quiutcuence of Durkhdufi imetpretation of fotemism: that 
fOtemk bdief and ritual in Australia arose om of manT rekdouslnp 
to nature. This was one of complete dependence, and of eeoDomie 


(food-gatbering} adjustmcnc according to the canying capadty of 
the coiitincni, dUtrkl by district. But that k not the whole sroEy* uid 
Miss Levy is not on sure ground in suggesting that Australian 
Pabeolithii: culhne, which *had received so few* accrctiorLs from 
without* {p. jo)* had a remote, if not Pleistocene, orrEui, especially 
as she refers paniculajly to the spiritual elements of that culture. 
Quite apart Iroiii special forms of burial rkuab mdt aj Eree^tage 
exposure with delayed disposal of the bones m die iiordv-west and 
^munniiificAtion' in the cast; there k the w hole iiisdiution ofsccret- 
CLdt religloo of the * mystery' type, which had spread all over 
Australia, with, how'cvcTp some variatiotis. The entr^' to this wal, 
and is, through a scrio of initiacioa rires, the cental theme of which 
U death and being made 'a man.' The rite of tnaking a mcdiciite^ 
lura (or man of'high degree*) is an even more startlii^ example of 
this theme. The posnilmt is killed and then enr open jo as to 
tecctve new ^tusidcs,^ befcire being raked and taken to the sky/ 



FJ€* I. THE MOTHEa TRENCH, ARNHEM LAND 

Bigravfd m rfie ivbI/j ef lAr irmh (nmabibi) h th rtpreseiuatM 
tf/ die Sirrprru. Tht cliorrtd remairtf af iht Raittbew^ lymM 

im dhp hr stttt 


TTiere is room here to describe the acts and lyTObols which 
express this thme. It k complex md iimilar 10 Secret-society ritual 
ehewhree. tncklenally, severaJ pares of initiaiiod in mum; reibei do 
t^c pbcc in the genetaJ camp, including lootb^vulsion and 
circumdsion (p. 33). The jev^ticto of symbols and secret rites, 
however^ ia made in scelitsicin. 

Even more mtercstiag is the ^Fertility Goddess* cuir, tile *Old 
Wowin' or ^Mother' in Arnhenii Land, which wc have been 
midyhig in qmte recent times. An importaru theme in this consuts 
of 'throwing' the novke (who has a|r»dy been through a lirst 
dc]^^} mro the 'Old Woman,.' whose womb i$ symbolized by a 
semi-droilar trench (see l). A bul|-tuarer, by her name. 
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and alw Ttprescntuig her womb, her *ihade/ becomes reiiatited by 
hi$ {hi» wand ar ^wood shjde'} u ho swings^ Ai ihe end 

of the cetcinoiiy it h buried in the trenrh^ hh spirit bier ieiving it to 
return to his spirit home, there to wait for the other soul to leave the 
body aliei death and die lijial btirul rituaj. The "Modier* is assen- 
djtcd with 1 gicat snake, ofTeD the Rainbow Serpent- I Itave seen 
his repncsctiution engraved on both walls of die 'Mother^ rrenoh. A 
lar^r symbol of him is also made» which at the end of the ceremony 
is burnt in this treneb. 

The MCKsaiy' comparative work lias not been done, but because 
of ia distributiDn and die eonteat of!» mythology, I suggest that 
this cuJe w'as diffused into Australia through IndouKia. As for 
Australian initiation rites in general, I consider that they spread to 
Australia by the same mute—the chief variadons in detail such as the 
Bora type+ usually With tQo[h-aviilsion, and the drcumcinQn ritual 
spreading respectively Irom the tioith-^east and the noitlv-w'e$t- In 
other w'ords, slmilarky berw^een eeremonJes in Aboriginal Australia 
and elsewhere docs not necessarily Jiiean independent evoludon or a 
common hentage from very icmote times. The link may be cul¬ 
tural and compararively tcccnt. 

Miss Levy is apt to yield to the teiitpcation of reading into liml- 
Larides tncanitigs ielat«i to her owti thesis. So the wirchetty^-grub 
totemites proceed along a 'windir^ path in fneniory, they say, of 
the hist endeavents of the divine ancestors to reach the earth* 
(p, But the phrase 'to reach the earth^ is introduced by the 
authur, as is also die ^winding patli,' Irom non-Australian contexts. 
The "great leader* was already on the earth. The totemites ninply 
follow his path.^ Hiat path would meander a bk because, be he man 
or grub in die Australian buih, he docs not follosv a straight line. 
There are absaaejes in the way- Ac any rate, he is not dodging nor 
concealing his mute. On the orhet baud,^ 1 could give Miss Levy 
sound examples of this ‘measidering' and inisleadittg approach to 
sacred places. 

Lsddimully, the ^egg^bbles and the churingas^ arc not thrown 
agamst the sacied rock, nor arc the chnringas 'sacred houses* (p. 
36). The reference to the initiatioia of girls (p, 37) Is an error. It is 
doubtful too w'hether ihc churitigas are believed ' to hold in union 
disinity, animal and man—including the rectuc dead and those 
awaiting mconiatian.^ Certainly the spirits of the dead and the dis- 
camate are noi di\inc. In this central region of Australia we are 
dealing with a hero and ancestral inilt, bnir any hera or ancestor is 
likely to be rriiicaruared^ and alio to be in^'isibly present at a ritual. 

The author has confused the material ou the Nocdietn Kimberky 
(pp. )- The tribe is the Ungarinyin, not the Kandjeri, w hich ia a 
long Vfay south,* Moreover^ the hero of each of the Ungaiinyin 
cave paintings is not the rainbow serpent, but Wondjnu, one of a 
group of cull heroes svho are said to conic from the sea. The doctruac 
of the rainbow serpent, hpw'cver, is also held, being another 
mythological stratum; as usual, he is associated with die blnh of 
spirit childrm. Wondjina, however, is not the female rainbow 
serpent (p. 4o]i. Ftinher, the images of the rainbow^ serpent to 
which Mis* Levy refers (p. j&) were in the Forrest River dmrict, 
outside the Wondjina cult area; the old w'onien knew of the pur^ 
poM of the paintings in one gallery' therc^ and one old woman 
claimed that she retouched the rainbow'-serpent paincing in another 
gallery. Further, the mcrease rites in which some women take part 
in this dirtnet arc not hfld in caVes; niorcovcr, cficy are very 
simple in frjtm, and are very difleteiti fmm the incTcosc rituab of the 
Northcni Terricory.^ 

h iho^ be made clear that the use of the ccmi ‘chamber-wall^ 
(p, 37) tor these rock-shelter paintingi nukes the iJmilariry' to the 
European Faizolithk cave paintings much closer than it is. Usually 
these paintings arc vudblc from a distance if one know^ which way 
to approach dacm. I know' only of foiir cajes so far in which nothing 
h seen until one has gone inside a cave. ] would also hesitate to 
interpret ^ymbob which appear on these rock paimings, until 1 bad 
diicusscd them with the initiared. There is no luthoriiy for uying 
that the rigm on the Biadduw paintiRg fLcw, p. 3S, and Plaie Ula) 
represent to the Australians "the point of confact betwren the 
worlds.' The Bradshiw' type of painrings have never hem studied. 

I am, how'everj expecting matetkd on them from one of my recent 
freidw'orkers. 


1 ihMk too, that Mki Lcvy*s iiiterprmticin cf the Wolhmqua 
ground tfraw'lng (pp. 5of, Flare 111 ^ h too free. The text In 
SpcnrcT and C^ilkn docs not say the snake was aided in hk Gual 
descent, but that he w'as struck aiKl driven do^vn. HeTe loo the 
* winding path' (p. 50) ii uoc necessarily of esoteric meaning, for a 
make's track is always wavy'. 

Ill making the above commenu I am not discrediting Miss Levy's 
general ritu^ h)'pcidicus. [ have held something nmilaj from 1938 
when I was luit in the field. Many of het phrases are suggestive and 
ilium illative- Wc must uut, how^evex^ go beyond the facts, For- 
cimaicly^ rite &cts liave Inmascd in itumber during the past LW'cnty 
years. They arc hiiitcd at, or ^mc of iberni given, in artkls in 
Ofir*uiw and in my Men ^ High ZSr^pw. Later, many 

more will be publisbed, A. P, ELKIN 

DfjMFfFfTertf ef An^k^^7pi?tdgy^ 

Urth*eriily ^SyJncy 

Niftti 

^ A. P. Eikiu^ .WfH tif High also Ike Aiutralian 

—Haw fc Utukrsi^ttjd Tiifttt, pp. 030-230. 

■ Spencer and CiUen, iVofii^e Tftbts ^ CrttfiraJ dnjlraha, p. 172. 

■ Sec MUs levy j authority, J. G. Fraaxr, TblcmiVti, or better still, 

the latter'^ source, Ckfuniit No. Studies in AnstruU^ 

Tj/nnurw+ pp. 69-72, by A. P. Elkin. Levy-Bruhl nude the some 
miitakep La Afyihfflagic Primitive^ pp. i46f. 

* Phyllis Kabcrry, 'The Forrest River and Lync FUver Tribes/ 
Orriink, Vol, V, No, 4, pp. 43 i f 

The Artctcni Egypttans and the Harnito- Cf. Mam» i^ 9 i 

I jC ) —Lofd Raglan's letter deserves an answer because we 

didcr in a matter of some general mcerest^noc in the 
knowledge of certain facts of which he nipposci me to be ignorant^ 
but in OUT approach to cultural hbtory. In suntmariring iny vkivi 
Lord Ragbn cither succumbs to the spell of his own convictioni or he 
niEircads me; ki any case, 1 do attribute simUariries between 'the 
king cult and the eatik cult of Egypt* and 'those of the Upper Nile 
and East Africa' to *Ehc community of race bervveen the Egypriors 
and such ‘'Hamites^" as the Shilluk and Baganda.' L am not concerned 
wkh racial dexent at all but with cultural conrinuity^ having 
increasingly found that the facts of physical anthropology have but a 
linrited rekvance to those of history. The perspective in which the 
distributioti of races—^and, for that ntatier, of Fakcolkhic imple^ 
ntciics^is discerned, ditfers so much ki scale from hiicorical perspec¬ 
tive riiar, for the present, the two camiot be ccHordinaied. To be 
spedfre, the arrival of Caucarians in noithHcasi Africa aiul riic 
Asiaric origin of domestic animab antedate by some utupeciiied 
interval the earliest coherent remains of cultuce found in the Fayum^ 
at DcLr Tasa+ at Badarl and ebewherei The presence of those men 
and auunals must therefore be taken for granted in any probing of 
ihe Lnimediitc prehistoric antocedetits of Egyptian dvdriution.; and 
when 1 refetred to 'indigenoui' African beliefr and customt and to 
in ^caily ^ Hamirie substratuin^ [ did not question possible Ikki with 
Asia in a more distant and^ so for, uncouuected past. 

k goes withcHi t saying that the posmlare of a Haniitic substratum 
is a matter ofsurmisep and 1 should be glad if ethnologists would test 
die strength of the evidence, and consider w'hcther another hypo^ 
tbeiii could accaunt more economically for the astonishing siima- 
brides in materul and ^irittul cullure beriveen Ancient £g>T^ 
aomc of our African ootitempomies- But it is obvious that such a 
substratum, if it ever did exist and if it could still be recognized at 
this distance in rizne^ could only appear in the fomi of scattered 
sunivob among people now diBbrentiated thoroughly in respect of 
cxikure, language and race. There is, tliereforr^ no occasion for 
strictures On my 'picking out^ isolared features, and uo force ki the 
objection rijar 'many tribes show no trace of anything like the 
Osiris cult.' Moreover, kingship or cattle do not play die part of 
'isolated' customs or b^fr, among die Sbilluk or the Masai or the 
Baganda,. but are+ on the contrary., preponderant integrating factors 
in riidr scxdedes. 

[ may have caused misuodemonding by the mere fret of referruiig 
to die inodcnce o± a notwiegtoid physique among Honuies and 
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hjlf-Hjimitcs. Uuc I ooivliere $L^eil?d n nctosary roncLition 
between race 2ad culrure. ( usaI tbc appc4oncc of pie^Arab 
Mcditcrrauciai] types among East Afiritinf a$ a dbrnoiutration lui 
wnfo; of precisely such aii igcKjId, unbroketi bui largely submeigcd 
continuity u \ was p<»mbdng. tii words, J treated the 

irbcidcncc of Hamitic physique on i par with rhaE of such drxLiladttcs 
iayi the ivory ormrings of the Masai ^ow eompaned with those 
found in ari Egyptian ist-to-lrd-Dyiuscy lonib ar SheHaL 
Since Lord ftaglan refera lo rf Afrk^ it should be reuiein- 
bered that for Seligmaii too the problem of the Hautites wa^ not 
merely one of physical airthropclogy. Altndy in 1913 he Lad 
formiilaied the problem in a manner whichp [ think, is still valM, 
when he WTOte, in *Sonie Aspects of the Hamitic Problem in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan' (J. Ray^ Ainhr^jp. VoL XLIH (1&13)* 
p. 6S1): 

‘In view of the great area concEmed in this enquiry and the 
various stages of dcvxlopmaii of tbe peoples considered, 
mnembeiing also the ethnic and religious by which it 

lias been submerged, either pardally or completely, since the 
dme—scime six thouund years ago—of the ptoco-Egyptians. 
J do tirOt hesitate to suggest that tbe customs and belief 
examined show such a substanrial agreement ai can be ex^ 
pLuited best by the assutnptioti that the peoples dlscimcd either 
represent the desemdanu of that stodc that gave rise to the 
proto-Egypdons or have been penaicated by its influence. If 
thb be agreed, it is permissible to seek to recorutmet the early 
Hanaitk culture &oni those ideas and cuscotm which arc 
common to Haniifcik, half-Haiuitcs oitd Nilotes. A coTnmon 
measure of thete can be stated, and this may be comidered to 
outline the bche& of the early Hamites.' 

Kimmttidgt!, Di>r^t R FRANICfORT 

An Aneient Ivory Figure froni Rhodxda 
-m n J Sir,—T he enclosed pliorogmph depicts an ivory statuette 
I -4 I recenrly found at Khaiui Ruins near BuUwayo, Southern 
Rhodesia. The figure has been carved from a piece of 
elephant ivory and is 16-7 cm. high overall. It is alitimc complete, 
although so much of die kft arm is missing that the penimn of the 
forearm is problematical. The projcccioti £ojn the lower abdomen 
has four grooves in its imdeisidc which correspond to the conven- 
don for and roes on other limbs; it ts not impossible there¬ 

fore that the left hand covered the puhk region. A groove nms 
down the centre of the back Irom shoulder to buttocks. 

The low^cr cud. of the pillar on which the hgure is squatting lui 
been hollowed to form a. socket on the ouiside of W'hicl] is a loop. 
The object may possibly liave been mounted on a staff and secured 
by a kihing through the loop. The general appearance of the %tue 
suggesu a ^us, but this may wxll bea fortuitous resemblance owing 
to the shape of the head and liiubs- 
This relic was found by Mr. K, RadchlTc-Robmsoti durirtg 
cxcava^ns now being tmdettaken by hini for the Southern 
Rhodedan Motiuments CommhaiorL tc lay in a deposit in the 
centre of one of the minor buildings which comprise Khami Ruins 
and was associated with culrural materia] commou rhraiighout the 
ruiru: imdecoratcd black hand-mode pottery described by Catoo- 
Thompson (The Zimbffbuv Cuiluff, 1931* p. S3) as Zimbabwe U and 
classified by Schofield (fV^'jnmW 194?, pp, iijff!) with liis 

R* type w'hidi be ascribes m the Rorwl, who^ hereditary ehiefs 
(Mambo) troditinualiy occupied these ruius, BesidE^ pottery there 
were found fragments of a w'ound copper (or bronxe) wire bracelet 
and beads closely resembling those found in Venda ^Fortified Hiir 
Sites to ^ NoTThern Tramvaat 

Noriw tradition aiseit!i that the nains were destroyed potiibLy m 
the early nineteenth cemury and never reocoipicd. Thii has 
been confiimcd by excavation, so that the age of the figure is likely 
to be about ^too yarf. 

Although other carved ivory pieem have been foimd at Khami 
they are ^ small and this piece standi alofte in rnipoftattce both 
ethnographicaHy and ajtisdcally. Apart from amulcti at Zimbabwe 




and elsewhere and a fra^entory figure from OhLonlhlo ivory his 
not been found in Rhodesian rums. 

1 have so fit been urtabk to trace any exact cthnograpMcil parallel 
oujl would be gbd to hear if any such is knowm. 

ROGER SUMMERS 

Ns^ona! xlfiorstju qf Nifrth^m RJicdfrid, 

Bulau*aya 


Fig* t* AN ANaENT ivory FtCtikE FROM KHASU Rimcs^ 
SOUTHERN RHODEStA 
Pfi^fdfrdpA ; Chrwtkk 


CotTKtiop t MA?^, 1949+ 73 

* ^ Dr. Audrey Richards writes to say that in her review of 
I 4 T Profcssur Linton^i book TJic ^ Per- 

Sirndlity £1947) tbe dace of hii earlier book. The Study iff 
Moh^ was inadvertetirly given, or 1940- It was, of couw, published in 
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SMOKING AMONG THE AINU* 

by 

DR. MOSES OSAMU &ABA 


The Ainu arc divided by anthrdpologiscs into 
three group: the Yc20 Ainu (Yezo being another 
name for Hokkaido) itiliabiriiig Hokkaido 25 far a^ Idorof 
[dand; rhe Saghalicn Ainu inhabiting southern Saghalien; 
and rhe Kurile Ainu living on the Kurile Isles from Ur up to 
Shumushu Island (and on Sliikoran [sknd since rS34). The 
Ainu have been inveterate smokers and several kinds of 
Durfits for smoking survived until recent times ajiiong iheir 
rradidonaJ articles of daily use. However^ the Japanese 
collected Ainu tobacco cases so thoroughly for many years 
that we could hardly find a siugle one among their villages 
even twenty years ago. Bur forrunatcly I have been able to 
collecr some of their smoking implemenrs, and this article 
is chiefly based on my coUeccious, 

The Ainu smoking oudic consisted of robacco cases, 
pipes^ dnder eases* fUnt and seed, ashmys and wooden 
pillows, 

Tbitutcfl Gasei 

Ainu tobacco eases were mostly made of wood- Since the 
introduedon of tobacco inio Japan^ Japanese mm have 
ordinarily used leather and women silk cascs^ wooden ones 
being us^ only among the peasants and kbouters- Prob¬ 
ably the Ainu imiraced the Japanese ts'pc at first and then 
developed their own special form, the so-called Ainu t>^pe. 
1 will not describe here the several methonds of makiue 
them. The forms of the cases in Vezo and Saghalicn dif¬ 
fered somewhaE from each other* the Saghalien variety 
probably retaining the primitive form. Three eases from 
Hiraka, Hokkaido* arc shonTi in Plate L *i-<, and this form 
b, so far as I know, typical of the Yesto Ainu, h is normally 
higher than it is widc^ These cases consist of ma parts^ the 
case proper and a pipc-holderp winch was alwap worn in 
the girdle by Ainu when carrying their tobacco eases- 
Each holder has a hole in which the pipe bowl rests and a 
long, slender groove on its inner side to take the pipe stem, 
Th^ holders were usually engraved on the outer side with 
decorative designs (as seen here)- The case is arrached to the 
pipfr-holder bv two strings and dicre is usually a glass head, 
or other small omameuE of wood or of deer horn* which 
aUo serves to secure the lid. 

When Ainu went hunting* they always carried less 
elaborate tobacco cases such as that shown in Plate L d, 
collected in one of the Hitaka Ainu villages. The cover^ 
shaped like a paper bag, is longer than its ease and is of 
birch bark. 

In Plate L eJi arc illusrratcd four tobacco cases withoui 
pipc-holdciS| from the Saghalien Ainu at Tarandpnian, 
They told me that they did not usually use them except 
during the bear festival., and so discarded the holders. This 
ty'pc of case so resembles the normal Japanese form that it 

* Wiih Piatt L attii a trwt 


probably preserves the original fonn. There is less en¬ 
graved decoration on che outside of the case than among 
the Yezo Ainu: some have simple designs only on the 
upper and lower borderSp others no designs at alh or bone 
ornaments inserted in the middle of the side of the case or 
on the lid. That shown as h belonged to a Kurile Ainu after 
the removal to Shikotan Island in 1884. Its form U typically 
Japanese* hue the outer surfoec is cngFivcd with the rypiol 
Kurile design. 

Pipes 

The only pipes made by the Ainu themiclvcs were the 
stone pipe howls {shhm kitm] of the Saghalien Ainu and 
wooden pipes. The Vezo Ainu aUo had stone pipe bowls in 
former days; they w^cre often found from new' pits in 
Hokkaido, The metal pipe bow'ls and mouthpieces with 
bamboo stems were all imported goods; the Yezo Ainu 
mostly got diem firoin Japanese^ and the Saghalieti Ainu 
from Manchurians, Among the Saghalicn Ainu the 
exchange value of one Manchurian pipe in 1809 was one 
marten^ Wooden pipes were mosdy used among Ainu 
women; they made them from branches of Hydranges 
pmicuiat^ Skh {^!^pr/|it)* Elate L show’s seven pipes which [ 
collected at Taraiidoniiri village in Saghalteni, Some of o ur 
anthropologists have regarded these srone pipe bowls as 
Imported goods from Manchuria* but 1 ss^as told by many 
old Saghalicn Ainu that they were of iheir own manu¬ 
facture. They canned them &om soft stone with their 
knives, I have a conclusive specimen of an unfinished pipe 
bowl at the first stage of manufacture. Ainu at Totucsu 
told me that there arc majiy good stones for this purpose on 
the botrom of the Tofursu River; this stone may be shale, 

{1) The! bolder of the pipe bowl is tiidscd with one dotied 
line lud ihe foouthpiece is of Chinese nianu^cturc, lit length u 
about j6 cm, 

{/) Oik straight liiK is incised on the bowl -md diete is j 
iJightly projecting, decorative fbt pkte on it^ base on which a 
design in the form of Kven mountains is cinfcd i the mouth¬ 
piece is Chinese, 

(If) The bowl u of the same type as the Last; m uodiibimg 
line is orved round its border; the moudipicce is Chinese. \ 
thinic the smte types of Slone pipe bqwb w^ete probably used! 
amotig the tribes next the mouth of the Anitir Kiver. 

(0 Though this is in fonti a Chinese type, a Japaiieie trade 
mark ii iitcised mi the bowl. It is atrually ajxpatiese iiniraiion of 
a Chinese pipe. Sbva;; the Tokugawa Govettutient, there have 
b«i many maniiEicntten of trade goods for the Ainu kt Yedo 
(Tokyo), Osaka and other coweu, 

{m} This is a c^’pical Chiuese pipe. 

(n) This u a typical Japanese pipe. 

(p) Thb is a typical Ainu woman's pipe made of wood. The 
bowl of this type w'as ordinatiLy very big. Two decorative bone 
lubca are insert at the end of the stem. The mouthpiece is 
silver and carved with an owl design. It may have bcloiiged to 
some rich Ainu wife. The owl was the symbol of a benevolent 
vilkge god. WocmW pipei w^cre mostly used among ■wometu 
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but I abo have 1 man'} pnpc of this kiiid widi a iniali bowL 
They also had dgarette pipe* in Tnorc recent use. 

ip) This ii 1 cigafTtic pipe of rbe Kurile Ainu on Shikotati 
[shnd, made ibuut forty yean ago &om a seal's tooth, 

ffl) Thii Ja a ivooden dgamte pipe of the Mkaka Aino in 
HoUaido. 

TiWcr Ciues 

Tlicrc were probably tmny IdncU of tinder cases in use 
among the Ainu ■ in Place L r-f 1 have collected mo kinds 
which were used by the Sagbalicn Ainu at Tarandomari. 
On rhe left (r) b a rectangular case made of grass fibre^ 
16 cm. long and 11 cm. wide. A typical Ainu design b 
woven in brown-dyed grass on rhe outside of the cover. 
There b a cottou cord attached to the ceunt of the lower 
edge of the cover to bind up the case. A long cotton cord 
from both ends of the upper edge of the case was used 
as a sling to carry it on the shoulder. The flint and sted 
found in this case are iUusciatrd immediately below if. The 
middle one (s) is a leather ease with a steel. From its form, 
I do nor diinic it is a rnic Ainu dnder case, hue more 
probably one imitared from some tribe near rhe mouth of 
the Amur River. A flinr was found in the case. There are 
two leaiher cords through rwo holes on both lower edges 
of the upper case. There b also a small ornament of deer 
horn through which pass rwo cords as with the tobacco 
cases. They sometimes used two or three pieces of hole coin 
for thb purposCp or again small rountf leather plates in 
irmtatton of hole rains. 

Flint mJ Steel 

The Ainu name for flini and steel is pinehi, apparently a 
cQjTupdon of the Japanese htmhi w'hich has the same mean¬ 
ing, Hate L t shows one of traditional Yezo Ainu manu^ 
factine. The small cylindrical object with the steel b of deer 
horn hollowed out through its whole length. Into it they 
put finely powdered charcoal. The Japanese have used 
Poulownia-wood charcoal from ancient times, but I do nor 
know what kind the Ainu used. Besides charcoal the Ainu 
somettma used dry pieces of decayed wood. Such imple^ 
marts arc found in didr graves. This specimen belonged to 
an Ainu at Abuta near Muromn in Hokkaido; the total 
Icn^ of the steel b j-5 cm. The steel vHih ihe leather case 
(s)is a Manchurian steel obtained by trade and not a 
true ainu one. The one seen at the left below the grass 
ease (r) b, from its form, a Japanese ty pe of the Tokugawa 
period; and the sted, which b a brok^ file, is insened into 
a wooden handle and a flint b seen vdth it in the picrure. 
Thb kind of implement was owned only by old Aum, but 
almost all of diem were throwm away after the inrroducrion 
of matches, and they became very^ hard to collect. I was 
very' foituiiaic to obtain any^ Some spedmciis from graves 
are mEhibitcd in the niiiseum of Hokltaido Universisy'* 

Ashr^jys 

Two ashcrays are shown in Fig. j. The nghi4iand one 
was found on a bear-frstival ahar at Nictoi in Sag- 
halJcn; it b a natural stone 15 cm. long with a central 
hoUow. The one at the left belonged to an Ainu at Taraika, 


Saghalien. It b fixed to a decorative wooden stand by three 
nails; ir also b a namra] scone with a hollow and rhe total 
length of the wooden stand b about 20 cm. In the past they 
liave been misinterpreted as stone Lamps by some of our 
archaeologists. We should rather regard them as in the 
mturc of fire pans for smoking than as being merely for 
the shaking of ash off tobacco. The Saghahen Ainu called 
them um:lti-4imap {mchi, fire ; cmap, a hearth). According to 
the KiM Jezo Zusetsu ‘ On severely cold days in winter, 
Ainu warm themselves around fire on die earth floor in a 
pit, as it b generally warm imide a pit and less hearing 
apparacm b needed. However, they have only one stone 
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implement, called on W'hich they keep fire for 

smoking.' They have also been excavated &om the most 
recent pits, and 1 have found such a piece- in a pit at 
Taraika. 

lV 0 i>den Pillows 

Ainu pillows were mostly of wood. In Japan until fifty or 
dxty years ago ei'ery woman used a cyUndncai cloth pUlow 
on a wooden stand; I cannot say whether there was any 
relation between this and die Ainu wooden pillow. The 
Ainu man^s pillow in panicular had a drawer in which 
several pipes, unused pipe bowb and mouthpieces and some 
tobacco were kept; it was thus a smoking impicnieni for 
use in bed at nighr. Three of these wooden pillows are 
shown in Plate L W“iv. The fiist («) belonged to a Saghalien 
Ainu at Nietoi and b about 50 cm. long, iy$ cm, wide 
and iQ"5 cm. high. At each end of the flat top sur&cc U a 
narrow w^ooden barccn. In rhe drawer (seen immediately 
below) ate two pipes on a rest and some unused pipe bowls. 
The second belonged to a Taraika Ainu; he resEed Ms head 
between the two narrow wooden battens nailed on 
the top surface. A design b incised on the top close eo the 
draw^cr mouths The tlnrd was collected from a Porosani 
Ainu, Hi taka, Hokkaido. It has a decorative wooden plate 
at each end of the top surface. 

Smoking Etiquette 

Of the three separate groups of Ainu> the Saghalien 
Ainu have best preserved their traditional eusrotm rill 
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ttctm dmcSp and tliis applies also lo smolung. When an 
Ainu called on anoihcr AinUp the master of the house 
customarily offered the visitor a smokc^ by way of hos¬ 
pitable ’wckomCi Pirsc of all, the master pm tobacco into 
the bowl of a pipe. After he had had a smoke hiniself, he 
handed it very politely to the visitor by is frontx with one 
hand on the Dowl and the odier on the mouthpiece, and 
the visitor took it from the master in the same very careful 
way. They always used stone pipe bowkp called j/iimj 
kiscri (skinm, stone; ifism; a pipe) and regarded them as 
precious family treasures, for the visiror to happen to drop 
one of these stone pipe bowls from its seem on to the floor 
was rq^arded as an insult to the head ot the taniily. Some¬ 
times large datiuges were dciiundcd for such breaches of 
good behaviour. For diis reason p when a Saghalicn Ainu 
was handed a pipe by die master of a housep he became 
careful and held it very rightly ^vith both hands^ to avoid 
dropping it. I was told by many old Ainu there, that if 
anyone bore visitors ill wilh he would heat the pipe bowls 
as hot as possible before handing rhe pipes to rhetii. If they 
dropped them, die owner made this the excuse for pro¬ 
voking a quarrel (fWtfJijfce), somedmes desmndiiiig ct^dy 
indemnities. This kind of stone pipe howl b only jobied 
by a string to the stem and fixed in ir very Ickisely. [ have 
not found [his manner of smoking among die Ainu in 
Hokkaido. 1 think tliat they probably had it in ancient 
times, but have forgotten it long since. 

11i€ Introduction of Tobacco among the Ainu 

The questions of ho\v and when tobacco was introduced 
into the Ainu land are still unresoK-cd I have discussed them 
in a paper in the Kodm-Bmka^ {Ancimt Culture) for 1942. 
Two hypotheses arc possible: that ir was introduced from 
the Japanese ro the Yeao Ainu and [hence to die Saghalien 
Ainu; or that it came from Manchuria to the Saghalien 
Ainu and thence to the Yesro Ainu. 

[ have found pipe bo wls and mouthpieces in a number of 
pits on the nonhem Kurile Islands during my five cxpcdi- 
lions rhctc; but these are among the latest of the pirSp 
daring from after the Russian invasion. Before the Russians 
annexed Kamchatka, the northern Karde Ainu used to 
obtain Japanese iron potSp steel needles, cotion and swords 
in exchange for thdr eagle feathers and seal furs, the Yezo 
Ainu on Idorof Island in the soudiem Kuriles acdiig as 
mrermediaries. There may well have been some tobacco 
among these trade goods* 

Accoeding to Radliiiski,* the Kurile Ainu called tobacco 
and pipes kiserL As far as tobacco is concerned^ I 
consider that [he Kurile Ainu had earlier relations with the 
Yc 20 Ainu than with the Russians. The Ainu in l^rh 
Hokkaido and Saghalien called tobacco tambako and pipes 
kiseri, but for pipes they also have their own woidscrmbo. 
Most modem Japanese pronounce tobacco bow- 

ever, people in the mountain sections of northern Honshu 
(the main island of Japan) stiE pronounce it tumbako, and 
during the Tokugaw^a period, after the iniroduction of 
tobacco, all Japanese pronounced it so. We call Japanese 
pipes ktseru nowadays, bur until lately people in and 
Tosa districts pronounced it just as the Ainu did. It 


seems clear, therefore, that tambako and kiVerf w^cte in use 
as Japanese W'ordi, foUowing the introducrioii of robacco 
into this country; but whether rhey were true Japanese 
words or of foreign origin is still to be derermined. It Is a 
reasonable assumption that the Ainu adopted such words 
as rumbako and bism rather front the Japanese than from the 
Manchuriani, though these did also bring tobacco to the 
Saghalien Ainu. 

As I have said, the Saghalien A inu had a definite etiquette 
for smoking, but so had we for some time after the intro¬ 
duction of smoking to the Ainu* The following descrip¬ 
tion of the Japanese criquetec was published in the Me^a- 
wiiu/irio,* rcprhired in 18 (4; in it an old man named Sbinmi 
(he was eighty years old during the Kyoho period* 171*“ 
1735) described ihc smoking etiquette in his youth during 
the periods of Manji and Kanbun (tdj6"i67i) 3 

In former days, we had no poctec tobacco, so wKen we called 
on anyone we had to imokc tpfiacco fiom the tobacco tray 
oilcfcd by the masict of the hoiue. Tl±t smoking rcii^uottc was 
quite different from that of today- We could not nooke until 
the masrer came itiio rhe room; after saying a few woeds^ he 
offered lobacco raying 'Please have a smoke* t^vo or three 
times, in the flame w^y as when offeemg a cup of tea or a gList 
of /ake, and theft p iifring paper On the mat. Next, taking up a 
pipe, he removed Froin the Stem near the mouthpiece the imall 
rourvd guard used co keep the moiitlipiece off the mar when 
ihc pipe is not in use. He put tobacco into ibc pipe bowl and 
cleaned the mouthpiece with papers and then politely offered 
the pipe to the visitor. While the vatcor was saooking, he 
would lay, ^Thls is good tobacco-' When he had finUhed smok¬ 
ing, he cleaned the mouthpiece with his paper and put it on the 
mat in fiont of his seat. When he Said gioodbyc, he reiumed the 
pipe to tik nuHcr's tray, and then when he was going to el™ 
die mouthpiece again the master would always say "Please 
leave it alone/ Nowadays we have no inch smokicjetiqiieiie as 
before and smaltt without marmers. 

It is my opinion that tobacco was fint introduced directly 
into the Ainu land from the Japanese rogether with the 
typical Japanese smoking etiquette. Bur the Yezo Ainu 
forgot ihc etiquette a long time ago and ir survived only 
(until lately) among die Saghalien Ainu. Afrcr the adoprion 
of our etiquette, ir probably changed gradually over a long 
period. 

According to rraditioni a Portuguese ship came in E543 
to a southern island named Tanegashima^ incroduced gi^ 
for the first rime, and also brought the first Tobacco with 
them. However, at that time tobacco had nor yet been 
planted even in their mocher country, Portugal, or in 
Spain. From a hiscorieal point of view^ we have no 
authentic records about ihe first introduction of tobacco 
into Japan. But in the Me^anmshiso^ published about 1590, 
we find the word fiiftiikfpyii meaning tobacconisr. Therefore 
tobacco was probably Alre uitroduccd into this country at 
some time in the Tensho period (1572-1591) by the 
Nanbanjin or Portuguese. It was in 1605, at die time of 
Hidetada, the second general of the Toktigawa Govem- 
mentp that tobacco was planted at Sakuranobanba, Naga- 
safa, for the first time i afier that it spread rapidly all over 
the country* Father Girolamo dc Angelis' account ^ of 
Yezo (Eetojanr del Regno di lezo) in 1616^1621, is the 
oldest authentic record of the Yezo Ainti in this country; 
he mentions their drinking but no smoking. However, 
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Capr^ Kuhot a- member of the cxpcdiiion of Mjiartcn 
Gerritsz Vries, a famous Durth navigator, described 
smoking by die Ainu in several places in the Ainu land in 
his logl^k in 1643 J It is dear that at dm time even the 
Ainu of rcciotesr Saghalicn; near Robben Island, had 
already leamt to smote. Moreover, tobacco leaf was among 
the most important Japanese trade goods in dealings %vitb 
the Ainu. One cannot help being surprised to find such 
hisrorical evidence for smoking all over the Ainu land only 
thirry-dght years after tobacco was planted, foe the first 
time in Japan, at Nagasaki. 

Nofrr 

* Rinio Maniiya, IQta Jfzc Zuretftr, |36S, 

* Qsamu Haba and Mauo Oka^. ‘The Archeole^cal Invetiiga- 


dona of Shunniahu Jslatkd, Nordietn Kiarii Ulca, anJ Taraika, 
Sagbalkic' Jammm himtal qf Eihmiqsy, VoL 4^ No. Tokyo, 
193^ ($ce ihiiUradcn ai). 

® C^nm 'ToImcco amotig Anrieut Aino in the Extrettte 
Ncathcfn Sectipiu of Japan/ Vol. 13, No. li, Tokyo, 

19+J. 

^ l> Radluiaki, /Vart-eef^Li Krakow^ 1^91. 

^ Mirzoindshiii^^ a mtsceLbiiy of euiioLU infuitnation pLiblisjvcd tn 
the Totugawa periodr 

* RELATIONS DIAL^VNE rduj/e dMtf kttfTt' scritte 
jf/j (Hffiir 1619, tti^O & 1(^21 dal daqtpmti, ij/ rat. m ihtkii? 
R MVTIO Ff TFt . f.RS CH/, pre^fha druvrak drih arntpagitia di 
Gksif' Fadicr Aiigrfis was an JtalLui monk, who came to Japaii b 
1602, ^'isited Yao four times betw-een 1616 aiid 1622^ and was killed 
by fire toiturc in Yedo (Tokyo) in r6ij. 

^ P. A. Letipe, van MotWfm Gmiisz IViVj iVj 1643 nuat 

hf Ntxmkn eif Odjjfja van japinh Anmcrdani, 1U58 (set the emries 
fot June 9. July 4 i 17 37, AuguK 26 and 29 b 


THE SURFACE FLINT IMPLEMENTS OF CYRENAICA* 

WILLIAM WATSON 

Muffum 


In the summers of 1947 and 1948 in expedition 
from Cambridge led by Dr. C. B. M. McBumey 
rccojinoicred the archsologj'^ and the Pkistocenc geology 
of the Cyrenaican coast betw een Tocra and Dcma, In both 
its aspects the work was pioneering.^ Flinc implements were 
coUccrcd systematically m the course of intensive geo¬ 
logical fieldwork. Since it comes from a region virtually 
unexplored liichcrto, this unstratified and largely broadcast 
material deserves examination for the light it thro^vs on 
problems awaidiig solution The conclusions reached by 
Mr. Richard Heyv the geological member of the expedi¬ 
tion, ate with ins permission summarized below* They 
provide the background for the classification of the surface 
finds. 

The escarpment of the limestojie plateau called the Gebcl 
Akhdar rises ro a inaximum height of about 400 metres. It 
is notched by numerous wadis, and in the area of the 
rccomiaissancc U seldom more than a kilometre iniand from 
the shore. The narroAv coastal bek between the escarpmetu 
and the sea is partly covered with thick, undulating sheets 
of alluvium spreading laiiwise from the w^adi mouths and 
consisting of gravels of various grades mixed with ima 
rossa and frequently indurated. Along ihc whole of the 
coastline from Tocra to Dema there are traces of an andent 
shoreline raised five metres above the present sea level and 
undisturbed by subsidence* Above this shorekne an older 
one was found at heights varying betw'cen 16 and 25 
metres above the modem sea, the variation being pre¬ 
sumably due to land movement. Four other fosnl shore¬ 
lines w'erc Identifred at still higher levels; these arc still 
under study and do not concern us here* 

Consolidated dune sands cover all die raised beaches. 
Along the modern shore complete fossil dunes occur at 
intervals, aU resting on top of the beach and marine 
* With jiw u.xt figunt 


erosion terrace of the five-metre sea and frequently extend- 
ing below sea level, at places to a verifiable depth of 
20 metres. These dunes were formed ^ therefore, after the 
sea had begun its tecteat from the five-metre beach. Almost 
everywhere the dunes are overlain by the red gravel of the 
coastal alluvium, but occasioiiaUy rhe latter is found 
underneath die dunes or even mterdigitares with dicm. 
Evidently the formation of the dunes and deposition of 
alluvium were conremporaty'^ and alluvium continued ro 
be laid down after the dunes mid consolidated. The bulk of 
the aJluvium itself seems to belong to the system of w^adi 
fans already rclcrrcd to, although some older consolidated 
alluvium may survive in places, since it is found capping 
escarpment spurs raised well above the general alluvium 
level. 

The most interesting Huvianle terrace were those 
examined in the Wadi Derna, From the point w here this 
breaches the escarpment a terrace continuous with the main 
alluvial sheet is traceable for some distance upstream. The 
same wadi possesses anodier more impressive terrace at a 
higher level* the formation of winch was shown to be verj' 
probably subsequoit to the pause of ihc sea at the iti-to-a 
merre level, though it remained uncertain w hether it is 
older or younger tiwn the fivomcErc beach, k must, how¬ 
ever, be older than the main aUuviaJ sheer, and b therefore 
CD be placed in the interval bctw'ccn the lO-to-zj-merre 
sea level and the beginning of ihe regression from five 
metres.® 

The regime of violent erosion and deposition evidenced 
in the stTucrure of the main alluvial sheet is sufficient 
explanation of che wide dispersal of artifacts on the surface. 
Distinct concentrariotis suggestive of limiied habitation or 
working sices were tardy observed. The bulk of the 
material now screwm on the surface consbts of flakes and 
cor« of Middle Palacolkhic type, coai^, adiagnostic flakes 
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with smoo^ striking platforms, bifadaHy trimmed folUtcs 
and blade mdusrrics of microlicliic dimemions. Most of 
these pieces arc patinared Jighr groy^ crcatu or reddish; a 
lew, including Eonie of Middle Pai^olirliic type, have a 
roughp^ dark brown itirfacc approximating lo a ‘desert 
padnap and still rarer pieces arc elossy white. 

Lewrr PaltrolHhk. Very few hand-ixci w^erc found on 
Ac surface of the alluvinm.^ Thdr nmiy h probably not to 
™ ^ ^ measure of die development of the 

Acnexiban in the region^ since oae would espeer a great 
parr of such early maferiii to have been destroyed in the 
toirenc beds. 

MMe Pahsolitha (fig. i, nos. j-i r). Fairly nunierons 
side .wrtapets of the Moysterian kind wen- found, but the 
majority of the faceted-butt flakes from the surface arc 
LevaJIoisiiin in character, lacking Mousterian refinement. 
In this they resemble the numerous faceted-butt flakes 
which occur without distinction from top to bottom of the 
alluvium and svc« the only r>pcs found in tint b this 
deposit One of the rare surface concentrations (recorded! 
as Locahcy 32) was encountered about five kilomctrs west 
of Detna West Pass (39' *9' N 2a“ 23' E) on the erosion 
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Mmururc tortoise cares were found scariered spsu^ly 
cliroughouc the area and (Tcquendy measured as uftlc as 
i-J by 2^ Ltiches. One sped men has been rc^udlized as a 
micToiitliic blade core, me secondary lamelhir scirs having 
stiffidently hghcer padiia to show dbc the two treatments 
were not contemponry. A number of stray discoid 
muldplc^flake cores averaging two to three mcncs across 
were coUeacd, all having neat marginal preparation and 
convergent scars. Two ^gande specimens from Locahry 
52» measuring 18 inches in diameieri are quite cxceptionaL 
The prcdominajit flartiess of bo A tortoise and Asc cores is 
imposed by the local Eocene tabular Ant. Normally nine- 
tenths of the reverse arc left as cortex. 

Among the fatcEed-biut flakes which were collected are 
a few spedmens of stumpy proportions blunted by nibbling 
retouch on Ac distd edge. The Aterian point and the pieces 
illustrated wiA it in fig^ t, nos. 1-3, were found wiAin a 
ra Aus of a few yards on ihc marine ceitacc of the i6-to*25-- 
metre level ar Ras ’Amar. They are all identical in their 
state of pteservadon. 

Blades md Miaollihs (fig, 2, nos. i-jandy-ii). Small 
conical, cylindrical and hoof-shaped cores picked up 
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platform of the five-metre sea level and only So metres 
from the modem shore. Hie industry consisicd chiefly of 
an accomplished Levaltoiiian in which carcftJly trimmed 
tortoise cores were used to produce flakes of oval or sub- 
tnangular ourline with a broad working edge opposite the 
bulbar end. The exceptional piece were a few bifadal 
foliate and some thick oblong scrapers with step-flaked 
retouch around the whole edge. All these categories include 
specimens with the dark 'desert narina,' But such evidence 
cannot be pimscd, for another foliate and a finely trimmed 
^iiacial point have a chuia-whJte suria.ee reminiscctit of 
loess paiiaa.' Some pieces from Locality 32 and stray finds 
elsewhere arrest elongated tortoise cons shaped to produce 
parallcl^ided flakes and cordiform cores, ytelding a sub- 
triangular pointed flake, which arc the characteristic type 
farther east in the Egyptian desert. 


i^ularly from Tocra to Oema attest a true microliihic 
blade ijidustn’ tvtdely dispersed along the coastal belt. The 
blunied-back bladeiccs are of two types, one with a curved 
edge and straight back and the other with a straight edge 
and a curved or angular back. Micro-burins exist, bur we 
rare, and geometric microliths are all bur absent, the only 
specimens collected from the surface being a pataJIclogratn 
at Tolmcta and a coarse lunate at ApoUonia. The Glade 
industries cliicfly found on. Ac stir^tc of Ac consoli- 
^cd coastd dunes (e.g, Ac tw^o-kiloractre stretch wc$t 
fifom TocraJ and the lower slopes of the escarpment (e.g. 
ti kilometres west of Apollonia). 

Poliatei (fig. i, nos. ta-id). A large number of these, 
of various degrees of lefuicmcnt, made by percussion 
fesing, are found throughout the area. They vary in size 
from one to 2| inches In length and have mostly a sym- 
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mctriira] oval oudLne with bluntly rounded ends. In some 
cases the oval is slightly asymmctricai, probably &om rbeir 
having been made on the breadth of the flakcp the buit end 
forming one of the long sides of the oval, as is apprent in 
fig. i, no. 12. Others are narrower and thideer, becoming 
approximately fusiform, as fig* I, no. None of these 
types is ever sharply pointed. 

Burins {fig. i, nos. 24-28). Very few^ of these s%^erc 
found. They arc mostly hecs it^utt and none resembles the 
angle buiins characteristic of the blade industries of North- 
West Africa. 

Scr&ptTs (fig. 11 Nos. 2£H3 t). Side scrapers of Mous- 
reriaii type arc found, mostly of coarse workmanship, and 
small round scrapers are numerous. End scrapers formed on 
blades seem to be absents nor indeed do bl^es of suitable 
dimensions appear to have been produced in the micto- 
lichic blade industries of the region. Stjuar oblong scra^rs 
like fig* r, no. 31, are occasionSly to be found in localities 
where the blade industries appear. In the centre of the 
squared end of three of these is a notch which may be a 
deliberate feature. 

Picks (fig. I, nos, 17-19)* More or less elonpted pieces 
with coarse biJfacEal w^orldng are common on the alluvium 
sur&ce. No. tS is an example of more careful workman¬ 
ship.* 

fVeisitre-JJdkeJ pitm (fig. 2, nos. 6 and 12)* These are 
verj' rare. Two small ranged arrowheads of the normal 
"Saharan Neolithic" type were found on the surface of the 
consalidated dune near Tocra, within a few feet of a frag¬ 
ment of a piessurc-flakcd fohate point. Another pressure- 
flaked fragment, possibly of a sLcJdc, was picked up on tlic 
field surface near Tocra. 

ChrcnckgY uni Typckgy 

The only sigoificanc pouiis in the distribution of these 
sur&cc finds are the concentration of a mass of largely 
homogeneous artifacts on the erosion terrace of the five- 
metre sea level (Locality 52) and the abundance of blade 
industries on the surface of the consolidated dune* A point 
of departure^ chronological and typological, was provided 
by the discovery of stratified material at the base of the 
fluviadlc terrace near the mouth of Wadi Gahham, a 
tributary of the Wadi Dema. The terrace is continuous 
with the higher temce of the latter ^vadi. The flint 
industry^ which inrtudes poittts with fine retouch, is vir¬ 
tually idenrical with the Lower Lcvalloiso-Mousterian of 
Mount Carmel* 

The industry of Locality J2 is distmgiushed from it by its 
greater size and coarseness, its spedalizatton in broad flakes 
instead of points, the esrreme rarity^ of retouch and pos¬ 
sibly the inclusion of foliates* Yet Locality' 32, by its rela¬ 
tion 10 the five-metre shoreline, must be considerably later 
than the Wadi Gahham sire and must equate groiS^^ nftw/o 
with the coaisc Lcvalloisian included in the alluvium^ Flake 
points closely comparable to the Gahham pieces were not 
in 6ct coUecred on the suriWe* The foliates from Locality 
32 are larger than the typical siirfiicc specimens. The 
Atcrian point from Ras ^Amar is a singleton, but it should 


be noted that neither Gahham nor Localiiy 32 produced 
any pieces with even the suggestion of a tang. A survey of 
the surface collection leads to the conclusion that a ^al- 
loisiantradirion, as distinct from Moustcrian, predominated 
in the region* The miniacure tortobc cores are probably a 
development of this tradifion, as they are at Kharga and 
SebiL The squat faceted-butt Rakes with distal retouch Hhe 
fig. T, no* 4, ate reminisceni of Miss Caron-Thompson s 
Lev'aliobo-K-hargan industry** 

These signs of complex Middle PaJscoIithic rraditions 
are, of course, paralleled in other parts of Libya. Granosi' 
gives the fullest sy^nrhesis of the deductions of Italian 
archarologists, wdiich are based on the analy-sis of surface 
material He recognizes both a pure Lc%^alloisian and a 
much rarer pure Moustcrian * But he concludes that the 
dominant flic tradition is that which he terms tiiurr<Tt>- 
sdurreuno^ i.e. the combination of flake points and side 
scrapers with hi facially w^o rked implements of foliate or 
larger amygdaloid ourline. He say^s diat surface sites in the 
Fezzan and elsewhere vouch clearly for this association, 
and that PerrocchiV excavations in the Hagfct et Tcta in 
die Bengasina fijrnish stratified confirmation,® This is the 
widespread African rradirion which embraces the Still Bay 
and accounts for the S baikian. In Libya he regards it as 
probably inseparable from the Aterian. Our Cyrenaican 
material fumbhes no comment on the Atcrian question 
bcy'ond its presence in the region. The Gahham site, w^hich 
approximates more closely to a Moustcrian^ lacks foliates, 
while at Locality' 32, where the foliates are ptyssibly to be 
reckoned in with die flake industry , the latter is definitely 
Levalloisian in eharacter* 

[n Cyrenaica the Middle Paixolithic tradition is clearly 
succeeded by a blade culture, which at die moment of its 
appearance seems already to have reached an evob?cd stage. 
In the Wadi Dcma, at El Hagg Creiem at the junction with 
the Wadi Gahham, a concentrated site of the blade culture 
was ibund on the surface of the high terrace. On the surface 
of rhe consolidated dune remains of the same culture, as 
already noted, are relatively abundatir and pieces of 
Middle Palacohihic character are very rare* Although no 
stratified industry was found to luJc with the geological 
sequence, it is difficulc to avoid the impression that the 
blade culture entered the region aficr the consolidation of 
the coastal dune, and therefore during or later than the 
period of low sea level succeeding the stabilization at the 
five-metre shoreline. A blade industry similar to that col¬ 
lected from ibe surface was excavat^ by (he expedition 
from a cave, Haqfct ed Dabba,*' near the Cyretic-Barce 
road 41 kilometres west of Cyrciic, Here also geometric 
pieces (lunatcs), burins and micro-burins w ere very rare. 
On the other hand , the upper of the rw'O levels of the blade 
culture at Haqfet et Tcra produced abundant lunatcs. The 
composition of (he different facies of the blade rradirion is a 
matter for future research, but it already seems very 
probable that they are distinci from the Capsian and 
Oranjan complex of nordv-west Africa, in which angle 
burins and lancriy a varicry' of gcoinctric microliths arc 
prominctir- The absence of cfrvclopcd geomctricism in the 
Cyrctiaican industries suggests equally tliat in this region 
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the final Levallois did not complete the evolution seen at 
Korn Ombop the statioti of the Scbilianp^® even if the 
diminution of the rorroise-^ore technique hints that the 
rrcntl was at fint in the same direction. Giaziosi speaks of a 
few blunied’ 4 >ack blades of Chatelperroiuan tjpe found in 
the Bengasina, These would represent a tradition distinct 
from the one we have discussed and raise the possibLlit)' of 
westward connexions with the Lower Capian- CJiSteU 
perronian types, how^cver* were not found in the area of 
the expedition's reconnaissance. 

In the Libyan interior industries with * Neolithic* typ^ 
supervene directly on the flake tradition. To account for 
the absence of bkde and burin ttidustrics one must suppose 
cither tliat desiccation induced a cultural gap or that the 
flake cradicion survived ktc. The only piece of evidence 
bearing on the lower dating of the blade industries in 
Cyrenaica w^as the occurrence of a single pressufe--flakcd 
arrowhead and some rare sherds of hand-made pottery^ in 
the same level as the blade industry at Baqfet cd Dabba. 
This evidence of a late date will require confirmation, but 
it indicates the possibUity of a flake tradition persisting as 
late in tile coasm part of Cyrcnaica as in the interior. To 
use Graziosi^s term * Upper Palaeolithic* to describe the 
blade industries would be to beg the quesdon as far as 
Cyrenaica is concerned, Tr is relevant to note that under the 
heading "Mesolithic" lie refers to bkde industries found in 
the Fezzan w^liich lack Palarolithic characters and include 
arrow-heads and polished axes. In the Wadi Zigza a surface 
site produced raricrolirhic bluntcd-baek blades and several 
micro-burins, while micro-burins were found aisociated 
with Ncohtliic Hint types on the surface sites of Wadi 
Masauda, 

The remaining categories oi the surface collection requite 


little comment. No site was found which might enable one 
to in&r TiVith certainty- the composition of the stone 
equipment of the fiilj Neolithic culture of the region. 
Haqfet ed Dabba hints that blades and microliths may nave 
survived; in addJdon to the pressure-flaked points from 
the consolidated dime, some picks and other rough 
bifacially worked pieces found on the alluvium surface can 
be isolated as probable Neobtliic types. No doubt much of 
the abundant surface scatter of untritnmed flakes with 
smooth butts is also referable to the same period. Whether 
the small percussion-flaked foliates arc a development from 
the local Middle Palaeolithic tradirion or were introduced 
with the nucrolithic blade culturep or even with a culture of 
the full NeolithiCp remains uncertain. No implemens of 
polished stone were found. 

Notiff 

^ A sumiTuxy of the worlc done in 1947 is published in 
Ptchiit. Sot., Vol. XJV (1949), pp. 

^ This gcnlc^cal mforniAnon is based oti work done in both 1947 
and 194S and h therefbre fiilicT than that given in the article metw 
doned in Note I. The dcEnitivc aceouiiE of rhe geological results of 
the expedlcton still awaiu publkatioD. 

■ for examples fee Proc. pFtkijt, Sac., Vol. Xm {1947). p. So, 

* O' P.AS., VoL Xni (1947)1 Sr, fig. 16, aos. 7 and la* 

* Opinion communkated verify by Dr, McBumey, to whom 1 
aclciiawledgc iufbrmadon about luaietial rocoveicd from stratified 
sdteA. 

* P.P.Sn Vol. XU (i946_)p p. 55 . fig. 5. 

’ Paolo Gtazion, 'La libb Pmjtorica/ in Lihiit nefk Sdai^s e 
rvrfU Staria^ pubUed by the Ministero dcgle Aflari InEcriori, 194^. 

* G. pHTocchh 'Rieerche PwiaoridK in CireruiOp' 

Itiiliano, VoL Vit^ 1 (Aprilt 194a). 

^ Sdll unpublhhed- 

Vignard in BuH. Spc- Prihisi. lTiHif*djCp VoJ. XXV ([926^ 
pp. 200lf. 
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Authropological Research in Aus&ia. By Dr, Afar^dfrtr 

jur iHiysisckf dril/ifcpn^ir m dar 
llniittsUai Wmir Saminorj of d to fkt 

Imttnua, f7 jVfey, 1949 
EatdisisT invcKigatiom of nunicrous hiitiun groups showed 
that andiropoinemcil nieihocLi alrme were not suffident. Thus 
R. Poeb and Josef Weninger began to develop new tnerhods of 
morphological observation, which were improved and worked 
out by the liner aaid facer gave rue to the name * Vienna School/ 
These methods are ceineerneJ aboii'e all with the variom regions 
of the head- The analyris of die soft parts surrounding flic eyes 
may serve as an example. 

Thii region can be divided inio the palpcbta.1 fimue, the upper 
lid* and the lower IkL TK: patpehral mstirc may vary^ in height, 
and the straight Ibic from the rnucr to the Literal angle may run 
horizontallyp obliquely dm^mwanls or upwards. The nioir 
iinponanf feamrei of the upper lid are its height and the configura¬ 
tion of the skin folds* wbisi give rflis area its charactcriitic appear¬ 
ance. Fotir types of this region were [llsringubltcd among a 
sample of West Aftiran Negroes, hue they can be found in dif¬ 
ferent propornoiis cbewbere; (t) a vety- high foldless upper iJd 


which lies close to the eyeball, with deep sulcus orhitalii superior; 
(2) light or inoderalc palpebral fold, with a visible part betweett 
the nurgin of the fold and the free margin of the Jid^ lid hi^ or 
moderate; (j) very' deep palpebral fold, free nuug^tn of the lid 
partly or completely hidden by it, lid of moderate hcichi [ (4) 
upper lid veiy low and without fold, lid mmiing obliquely down 
and bach in the lateral aspect, eyeball deep set. 

Similariy the various feaium of the extcrml nose, of ihc 
tnotith and the chin, of the external car, etc., have been analysed 
arid morpholc^ial ry^ have been dtsfinguishetl which should be 
undcrslood with regard to their anatomical basis and oniogenetie 
dcveJopnucTit. Thus the school is employing in its rcscirches 
morphoiogfcaJ as well as andimpometrial data, hue lays greater 
stress on ihe morphological features. 

This method, firsr developed for deaJiig widi facial groups, has 
a]*o been applied to invc^gations of rwins and fomihes. There is 
evidence of the Inheritance of the above-moiriotied features. 

A new method of dctemuiung iris colour has been developed by 
Josef Wenuigtr. Iris colour depends on iris strurmre and on the 
presence of pigment. The froutal boundary Layer of ihc human 
irii is imdef^bg 1 process of rcdticrion and shows difcrcut 
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dcgrtCi of airophy i it m^y be compkicly pfeserved* Latcmipicd 
by more Or l«s exiendcd fis&ures ^md cryptes^ or quire ubscni. As 
pignuenr cim only be embedded in rhe preserved pare* of cbe UycTi 
im a>Iour de^ds on Vfhedicr this hyci h well praervod or nor. 
If tie froticd bomubry Layer is eompletefy missing there is no 
pD 5 sibiIir\' of pigmenr being embedded: bow^ever* ii nuy happn 
dial a eadicr wM preserved tronnJ boundary Uyer b devoid of 
pigment. The preserved frontal boundm^ layer sbovra a stroctwe 
of so-aight radial fibres while within me cryptes and in OSes 
whero diiis layer u missing die corkscrcw4ike srmemre ol ihe 
subjaccuf vascular layer is visible. The inheritanec of degicts of 
atrophy lias been proved. 

[nvestigadoiis dealing with the papillary system of the hand 
were carried through by the lecturer nol only on %^ariDus racial 
groups but also on twins and iirnilics. The partem ty^pes ot the 
thenar and of rhv hypothenar were shown ro be gready inHueneed 
by genedcal factors. 

The 'school is endcavoisring to continue irs fuaily and twin 


researches on the basb of these methods as well as possible muler 
the difficult circumstances now prevailing in Austria. 

Jourriol of the Royal Anthropologifra! Institute. 

Volume LXXVI, Parc 1, of (lie J^ntrtia! of the Insiirute 
was distributed to Pdlowi during August. Part 1 is now 
in die pi«s and will coiisisc of the following papers: 
'The Aterbji tndustry: Ira Place and Signifieaiice in the 
PaL^Iitluc World' {Huxley Memorial Lecture for 
by Mki G. Caton-Thoiupsou^ F.B.Arp F,S.A. 

^'Jhc ILacial History of Egypt and Nubb« Part U/ by A. 
Batrawi^ Ph.D. 

'Naina anti Naming in the Wik ManghanTribe/by D .F. 
Thomson^ D.Sc. 

'New Discovery of a Ch'i ChU Culnire Ceinetiy,' by N+ 
Shiah. 

•Topagra^hkaJ Terms in Conunou Use among the Bedouin 
of Cyreuaica./ by Profewor E- E- Evans-Pritchard, M.A.+ PIlD. 
Index. 
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Amrieot EgyptfaH Religioii. By H. Fratik/wL Ci^hmhia 
Uttiv. (Li>rfd*w: Crpjtfy Cumber (948, pp. 17a 
with Hhatfaiitm. /Vi«- t6s« 

Although the rdigioa of Ancknl Egypt has aromed 
mteresc among ardiKologists, anthropologists and the curious to a 
greater extcin perhaps than the cortesponiiiiig cult practices of any 
region in die Ancient Ease, very little has beai done by Egypto- 
loghts in the matter of systematic inicrpretation of the field as a 
whole Knee in 13T1 the btc Professor Breasted dwribed those 
aspects of Egyptiaji reli^p and thought in which the development 
and espansion could be ttaeed, as he bclici'cd, analogously to the 
general dtifi of the biblical tradition. This wa$ carried a stage futthcr 
in his DiJWTf tf Cdftidnifr, but neathev be nor Etman made any 
attempt lO treat the phenomenon as a imiry sui ^crif that informed 
all phases of Egyptian life. It is to remedy this defect that Peofesaor 
Frankfort has written the volume before m. 

Our aiiihor is convinced that amid aO the bewildering complica- 
rkms and confijsian of Egyptian religion^ and diare^ding 
dadTcreiices in cults and docrrincs, there ii a linglc basic conviction 
that the univ'ersc is essentially static, Because he bclkved t^t tlie 
world w'M cbanBcloa. for the E^plian it was nldmately sigrtificuir. 
Movement Was not doiicd, but in so far as diingc was sigt^cant it 
was recmrenc motioii^-fhc life rhythm of that whkii is lundar- 
mentiiUy pcnnaiicnt, 'The altcnution of day and night* of drought 
and inimJatiori, of the successioii of the seasoiu^ were significant 
changes, iheir movement w'as part of the ^tabliahcd order of 
oeation. Bui single occurrences, odd events^ hiscoricil ckconutances 
were ephemeral* superficial disnirbances of the regularity of being 
and for that reaiou unimporrant-' 

From rliis prenius Dr Frankfort proceeds to an exarnuudon of 
she Egyptian gods, theh symbols and attribute^ and ihe concep^i 
of tlic Slate as a divHjc order with a specific wjy of life brought into 
being when the w^urJd wai created and pefsonified in the saered 
person of Pharaoh. As tlicr fountainhead of all elfrctive aaioiu 
whose sovereignty was grounded in the couuic ordea:^ the king was 
the integrating Gictor in rhe body politic; the touchstone for all t^t 
was pcrmaneni and» therefore, really sigruficanl^ As the meeting 
point of the sociai order and the eosaiic order be was the pivot pt 
society, aud in him all the gods were unified. Being immanciii in 
naruie they were imperfectly individnalized and so Pharaoh, and 
through him hii subject^ stood in the same relation to them all, how- 
c^'CT much they might be partKiiUrkied for spe?cific purposes. Re, 
Amon, l*tah, Aton, each equally was regard^ as the ciratoi: 
beouse for the Eg>‘piiaji the notion of creation involved not only 


the source of all existence, but die static principle beiiind the per¬ 
petual fliydiin of pbcnonictia. This waa exemplified in tfie daily 
rising and setting of the sun and in iti unalterable course across the 
sky equated with A/udf; a term applied bodi to die right ordering of 
society ^justice) aiud io that of namreat the time of the creation when 
order {Xhal) look the place of chatM. Here, again, att that k impli^ 
in this comptehcrtnve concept—order in nature and justtce in 
jp^^iifty—is summed up in pharaoh, who standi 00 a line with the 
gods in relation to 

From an analysis of die conceptHin of the State and the way of life 
based upon this thbory of the miiveise* in the next section the 
equilibrium of oppodtci b examined further in connexion with die 
doctrioc of unmortality^ The hopeless confiision of incompatible 
ideas, whicb have been the despair of Eg^-ptologisa and andim- 
poldgisu who have atietupicd to sort thetn out into 1 coherent 
schetiie, is attributed to the use of icvcxaJ avenues of approach to 
ulriniate problems held 10 be siiiuiltaneousJy valid, each in m own 
context M a paitlal solution. Thus, survival in the tomb rcapiriog 
the prcservafioii of the body os a mummy or portrait statue, bad its 
own pfopor ritual and tcchuiqiirt. and these wm combined widi 
the conoepdon of tlte deccasid os a Bj, or animated ^tsoiialiry 
dnttering around its fomiec haunts ai a humamJieaded bird, or as a 
'trmtfigured spirit' (. 4 JltAu) totally withdrawn from contact with 
man and the earth. The situation was fiinher complicated by the 
(act that origiualiy iiumortaJity^ was a royal prerogative which later 
was extended to ccnumoneir when Ostru became lord and judge of 
the dead for everybody. Then death appeared as a phase of life in the 
coimk circuh, the dead by becoming Osarh acquiriiig hniooitaliry 
within the perennial moveoimii of rutujc. 

Lti a final section dev'oted to change and pcTnianaice in Utetartne 
and art^ bafiting paradoxes are cxplaTiied by the same amtude of 
mind Tccogtiixcd in the pnmding chaptets. The attlessncss of the 
naTTatives and the absence of a seme of history are due* St is alleged, 
to cofictncfaHou on the luichanging values of life and the conviction 
iliat 'the touchstone of rignifiemcc il permanmcc,' 

Wliatcver may be the verdict of Eg^^ptologisti on this interpret!- 
rion of the evidence^ for the amhropologistx and the stud^t of 
oompandve reUgion and phUoiophy the thesri is one of absorbing 
interest. Not only docs it giw cohereucc to Egyptian thought and 
practice, but iE brings them into line with one of the most funda¬ 
mental attitudes to the imivexsc and phenomena in the history of 
rrcmldnct- The probleoi of being and becoming, of the relation of 
the static to the dynamic, of die permanent to the passing, has 
exercked the human mind in aU states of culture, and snice behind 
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the philmopKhJfil fonnuliCfanj of Gftece and Iiadia Iks its rilujl 
in a cultui that centred iu the divine kingship is the pivor 
of 5od«y^ it wouJd not be surpriiing if ii wm i bask conviction of 
Egyptian life and bchef Anyway Professor Frankfort has blazed 2 
trail whicJi may lead 10 iliuminating results in the elucidadon of 
religious thought aiid pracike in the Aiidcui East, E, O, JAMES 

NubUn Treasure. Bf Wah^ B. Emery, tjoinLn iMerhuen), 
1943^ 7ii 4- drtdf 10 Prkr 
^ ‘Inieutied cntuely for the byman/ it purports to present 
*in simpk language devoid of unnecessary scicqtilic dcraiJ * 
the story of the cxcavapon of the X-gtoup tombs at Ballam and 
QniruL The book itarti with an accoiuit of Lower Nubia and its 


bisfory^ and the Last 40 pages desenbe the excavation with some 
brvitabk tochakal terms that may niystify the layman. It is indeed 
blit an abbrevimoa of TXf jRjjydJ Tom&j and Quifn/ {Cairo, 

S9J®') in more hiady Ibmi, Bctrer use could have been nude of the 
exceUent pUtes, if the author, while maintaining a readable style, 
had given double ihe text, inciudiiig the aigument where the history 
of Nubia B uncerum—for irutance the X-^oup may wei have 
been Nohatac and not Blemuiycs. The lombi too could be more 
aceunidy dated yet by comparing the bronxes with datable 
examples fern Egypt whence they ojiie. Such treatment might 
solve the liistoricai problem and would ccnalnjy have increased, the 
interest of the book to layman and specialist alike. 

A. J. AUXEU 
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Lisemux. By Femarni iVMrlf. Afwf/pgnuc-nir-lVzJyc, 

194S’ 1 

The ^srovery of the magnificent Upper Paleolithic 
cave painriiigs and engravings at Lascaux* near tlic little 
toviTi of Montignae, in the Dutdogne, in September* 1940, was not 
only one of the most rematkablc examples of a chance find ua pre¬ 
historic arehafologYi but also one of the fittest andixological dis- 
coverio of this century in Western Europe. Thii U the Erie full 
publication of the cave and its art, except for the summary account 
given by the AbbI Ercud 10 the Academic des luscriptions ct 
Belles Lettres ui ^94^ and subsequently published in Spain and in 
France. It should be said at once that this book rcsally does juiticc to 
in splendid lubjccip described by the Abbe Breuil as "La ChapclJe 
Sixtine de b Pnfbistoire.* The photographs arc by Pmund Wirtdeb, 
who has set up at Mootignac the Centre d'£tud» ct dc Documenra- 
tioii Pnfhisforiciijes. under w hose auspkes this book was pubhihinL 
The text is by Windels assisted by Mademoiscllr Annette Laming of 
the Muire de iHomiTit in Paris. The Abhl Breuil and M. Letoi- 
Gouriiin, Assistant Dircaor of the Mum dc fldDitiniCp contribute 
uitToductory imtef. 

My fint visit 10 LaaCaux compares with my first visit to the Gixeh 
pyramids and 10 Stcinehcnge as a great momenr in my petsqiul 
apprehenrion of the prehistoric and proio-historic past. They were 
all etnodonally moving espcriertcci^ and this experience in regard 10 
^scaux is biilliintly traiumittcd through the pages of text ai^ 
illustration by M. Windels for those who cannot visit Lucaux 
itself The photographs are superb and their rcprodtirrion both in 
colour and in bUcit and white leaves itotbinB to be desired. The text 
provide* a retisibk and accuraie coinmentary and dcseription, u 
well as essaying a brief comparative aceomit of the cave w^ith an 
analysis of the aninials portrayed, and 1 discussipri of the evolution 
of palaohthic aii. The main task of this book, however^ is not 
compaiatisx archxology but the description of one most remark¬ 
able site; amt this task is admirably adiievctL Engravings are^ of 
course* not as smeeptibk to accnraic recording photographically as 
are pamdiigs, and the record of the Laseaist engravings provided by 
this book is not so good or 10 rcpreientJiivc ai one would have likctL 
Bui this is not a dcfmitivc publication of the an at Laseaux; muth 
work renuim ro be done in copying the engravings. A* it stands, 
[lm book is a most represemative colkctioni of die art at the rite; and 
it is good to know that an Englkli translation will ihurtly be 
published. 


Uscaux ii here revealed u one of the great and early achievemenrs 
of the human spirit. The wonder qf its preservation and the fresh- 
utSi pf its delmcatipn bring tip again the old question—^wbal 
adventure of the human spirit do these pamiings and engravings 
represent? Wc may never know tbe anawKp for here we come 
jtraighi up against the great llmicatipn of prehlsioric archxology ■ 
namely diar it cut only provide matecul for guessing at the mencal, 
moral and spiritual bfe of earliest man. But guesuug in such maitets 
is a pleasant exerdse, and turumg over the pages of this book makes 
the need for guesring again more vivid and urgent tlian ever. And 
one w'onders how many more such caves as thU lie srili hidden in the 
quiet hull of the Dordogne. It is exactly seventy yean imce the 
^tamira paintiiigs were discoveTOd* and Ic^s than fifty rince 
Comharellef and Foiit^^de-Gaitmc were found The discovery of 
Lascaus, though k wras nearly ten yean ago^ seems stUl only 
yesierday. What next? There is no reason to suppose that even y« 
wc have recovered more than a fraction of Upper PalasoUthlc an 
which has survived to the present day, GLYN E. DANLEL 

L^Auvergne tt L* Velay. By Ladm Gaekm. Pads iGaHimarJ), 
f A ^ 16 pkota^jphf, 2 

1 flU 

This legionaJ monogtapk could only have been pro- 
due^ by long association with the area. The author okes the whole 
□f lift? iii the region as hij concctn. The volume begku wish the 
de^pdoii of the physical cnviroiinieiit^ giving moK weight to 
serious geographic^] studies. Siron* however, wc reach the local 
dialect, here, as one might expect in the Massif CenlraL a blend of 
the T^jue d'oe* and the *!aitgiic d'atr The descripriem of the 
niaterial culture of the peasantry and of their soda! life and bchefi 
whkh follows is etifidied by many wojn^ and phrases hi tlie jqol 

There is 1 wealth of mfomuripn on all these aspects, collccled 
with care and adequately ihusirated ifoccaiiEmally ddficuk to follow, 
major section deals with nratciial nilture and gives us mforuia- 
tioii not easily available rlsewhcrcr 
On social matters the writet is concerned not only with the 
customs surrounding the indlyiduaL throughout his lifo cyde but 
alro widi the coEiununicy as a whole, its kimhip ties, beUeE and 
Jeiiure-dme acrivirtes. The bibliography ranges over most of the 
field sdCTices and includes 2 sectipn on records ofkxal songs and 

J. M MOGEY 



CORRESPONDENCE 


The Inventiveneu of Sav&ges. C/r MjvM, 1949^ tt j 

—In hUcDurrecui review of a imaD book of mine on the 
beginnings of religjon Lord Raglan calb in quesdon thr 
accuracy of my statement that 'pcimirive people are per¬ 
fectly capable of accurate observation aM are cunstaiitly exp^ 
mentmg, improvising and improving upon their techniquef/ 
VSavagei bivc reiniincd savages^' he affirmi, ‘precisely because they 
do ncthing of the kind/ yei the ficl remains that peopki in a 
primitive nate of culture, while predominantly ruled by ciutomp 
nave been compelled to Uve by tbcii wks to iurvist tn the struggle 


for esdst^e. The diwovery and use of fire d indicative of accurate 
obsetvatian, to mention but otie early human achievemetu:, whde 
the sequence of iiint cuiturci from the roscro-cariiiatc to the Solu^ 
trean hlidc, or the development of cave air from erode figurei 
with the forger on the clay w’^all to the great Magdalcnian poly¬ 
chromes, reveal a serkj of improvcmoits m tedmique. In huntiog, 
fohing and trapping dcviccip weapons, appliances and utcmils, 
improviud^ experiment and improvrmast can be seen in any 
representative cthnogtaphied coQectkiu, Progress may have beeu 
slow and reraided by static coroervatiim, but gradual unprovemeiK 
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in cquipirichu gKiccr skill in tcchuiqiie md iiicieising power df 
jdUpc^iddi] to spccnlizcd tiski arc nevertheless ^pArent in cnhtira] 
dcvcldptnciir from colithic tinics 10 the dawn of dvilmuDri. 

Even ihf modem 'iJVage*' of ^■hom doubelns Lord Raglan was 
thitikiiig particulailyt seems 10 be able t* adapt himself to his 
environment!] needs sufbeiemly to extract from a fhgid ttindra or a 
tropical forest some of the ncccsa^ and aitaeiiitin of prirnitive life 
and ciiliure. Tlie ingcmiity of Eskinio and Pygmies at any rate has 
devised conms^jjices which make the possession of the food supply 
possible, if not always too ahundanr. This, like the ability ro adopt 
and transform to local drcumstanccs those elements in a culcuie 
which are introdiaeed by a process of dMoiion, presupposes some 
powers of obser^'seion, experiment md improviKtidn. Moreover, 
IfmeAil arts oan be Icm, as Rivets reminded us, they^ muse firsc have 
been acquired. O. JAMES 

Oxford 

Sib,— t caimoe let the last paragraph of lord Rjglaifs 
review of Professor James's book Tke BrjFmhnjfs vj 
go unchallenged, since it seems to me that its 
inactiiracy is a goetd deal greater ihan that of which he accmed 
Professor JaiTLCS. [ do not Imow^ whether Lord Raglan's statcnicnt 
rhai savages have remained savjgcs priiiiimly berausc they do nor 
experimenr, improvise or irnpiwc on ihdr technique is derived 
from a firs-hand contact with snvagei, but if it is it is esaaly oppo¬ 
site ro nty own experiened. if Lord Raglan were right it w^otild 
tnean picsumably that dvilizadon descended Tcady-madc from 
haven. At my ate ir will perhap be rnotigh to test hb genctiliza- 
don by one or two instances. 

Sq as experiment goes I knew in illiterate Chang Njgi from 
across rhe frontier who dJd nor believe In riboos ; he was un- 
popular, as might be imagtEied, in his village, but went on expen- 
menting with every son of icringc food imril he poisoned himself, 
it was said, by eating %'enomous snakes. He cenaiiily cKperimciited. 
Further. 1 can oidy concei ve of the edible properties of 
otis roots as manioe being discovered under ciTCurnstances 01 inline 
and experimeru;; a parallel instance to manioc is pethaps to be 
found in the me by ECtikis in the Assam hilli of a bean which is 
poisonous until thrice cooked in fT«h water, but whkh is periodi¬ 
cally resorted to in tinfics of famine^ and exnly then. 

As for iuiprovisaiJon, we need hardly look any further than the 
Eskimo bow^; Lord Raglan would probably not suggest that the 
Eskimo had acquired the use of the bow by any other method than 
diffusion, but the absence of any suirahhr mateii^ has led to the very 
ingciiiow and unique use of scarfed and shackled walrus teeth, or of 
almost rigid driftwood, backixl with sinew to g« the necessary 
resilience. The Eskimo j^^cw looks like a rimibr case of impiovisa^ 
tion, this time! in building matmaJs- Eot another instance from 
A^ni I may mention the lethal guns made by Konyak Nagas from 
waTcJ: piping stolen from tea gardens. The idea of a gim is nor 
origmal, but rxal muskets were, in my time, virtuaTly unobtainable, 
and the fact of improvisation is suflidendy obvious- 

As for impros'ement, dufitig tuy resdence in the Angami comruy, 
Angami traders to the CIlin HillJs noticed irrigaicd rice npening 
there at an elevarion at whkh they were iwl accusromed to we it; 
they Intjught back seed to iry out (which rhry did successfully) in 
newly made terraces at higher ckvations than dieir ow-n rice would 
ripen at—a lufhdcntl y d«r case of observation and improveitieni. 
If further iruf^ices arc asked for I would invite a Trfcrcttce ro 
Nordemkmld's work oji the Sotinh Amcriran Indian as an invector. 

The root of the maicci is that in an ilikefite cornmunity very few- 
iuvcntkni and improvements are handed on because the total 
concent of ciikuie w^hkh can be handed On h So very^ limjtcd. The 
average man has only the time and opportuniw ro kam, and to pass 
cm ro another generation, the bare tacts essential to hb sumvaL 
Frogress consequently is vety Uow before the introducrion of 
wTiting, but that prog;re$i takes place in savage society is out otiiy 
uvcontestable hut ii axiomatic to the existence of rivifizariorL Any 
society muK be pre^resting^ dcgeiscratnig or rcgcneratiug, since it 
can hardly be Hade. J. H. HUTTON 

Ummity Afu^flini Ardiirolitj^y Md 

QamNrii^r 


Indonesian An: A Reply. Cj. Man* 194^, 

Sib,— it is not my curtom to reply to reviews of my 
14^ vvofks. On the contraryi I have always wclmmed sound 
* erirkiun and have greatly prohted by it- However, the 

review of a very nunor paper of mine, the ititfoduction to a cata¬ 
logue of an exhibiriau of Indoutctian art^ seems to Justify sui excep¬ 
tion. 

The revkwrer. Dr. E. R, Lcoch* objects to my having written 
‘with 4 dogmatism That U rariicr SEarthng for anyone with some 
knowledge of the field/ Does he expect a brief introduction ior tire 
visiTofs of an exhibition to couioin aU the soennfic documenianon ? 
And if so* would he kindly cxplam how [ should have couipieHed 
it into a lew' pages? What to Dt- Leach seems to be ‘^dogtnatisia 
coitsisn simply in my suinmarizaig die results of a long series of 
papers whkh 1 have poblished i.Ei Austria, Gennajiy, Holland, 
France and the United S&tes in the yars from to 1947 - ^ ^ 
sure char they arc all avajlabk in the library of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, particularly tince I have sent thither rrpriuis of 
most or all of diem. Di. Leach docs not seem to have seen them. 
Nor does he seem to be fomiliar with the writingi of Victor 
Goloubew, Olov Joiuc, Emile Pofte* Madcleiiie Colanr* Solangc 
Umakfe* P. V. van Stem Collenfcls^ A- van dcr Hoop and Sueji 
Umchara, whose frnditigi aU more or lets agree with mine* nor ro 
speak of the condusaons of Professor Haioun* arrived at on purely 
phllolngical and hutorkal grounds. This i* rather surprisurg in a 
person who dainu to possess ‘some knowledge of the ticid." 

The only subject mentioned m the IntroductioJi ro the catalogue 
fru which 1 have, so for, not ofTered any pfuoQ is the coimexiou 
of Bomcati art with char esf Late Chou CImu, which. Dr. Leach 
thinks, is 'lltdc uiore rhai! erudite gue^sw'ork/ I must ask luiu to 
have a little patience. The matter will be dealt with in detail in a 
book wbidi 1 am just now writing. Inddentally, Dr. Leadi'i 
notion that osiJy %"cry hmiied sorts of matcnal have survived from 
Late Chou rimes^ cannot fail to surprise scholars familiar with 
Chinese aicha:ology- Do« he not know of the vast amounts of Late 
Chou material in nteral, jade, wood, lacquer work, pottery, ere:.* 
indudingetTn at least cme paintuig on silk^ available in the musEumi 
and private rohections of England, France, Sw^cded+ Holland, 
Canada, the Unired States, China and Japan ? Has he never token a 
look at the works of Pettival Yrtes, Karlgren, Sit^n, Andersson, 
Bishop Whirr, Jartse, Uistchara and 30 many oibcn who have 
writtcfi about Late Chou an and arc^weology and have publiahcd 
inuumerablc ihustraMni? 

Dr. Leach thinks that my" general rteatment Is a more or less otiiv 
track difforionism of the type favoured by the late Sir Crafton EIIjoe 
S mith ^ and speaks of *our old fiicnd the Megalitliic Culture/ 
thereby implying that my views on niegalithk cultures agree wrih 
those of Elliot Smith- I cannor imagine that anyone who really has 
read my various papers on the subject could 1ia%'e g^ied that 
unpreinon. On the cotirrary* I have repraiedly rejected ElEot 
Sffurh^s and Perry's hyperbeses. See .dnjfotfjMJ, VoL 2j [lp2S), 
p. 3 f4, and Srimci: tmd in tiu- Scthtfltmif indks (New york, 

i 94 S)i P- ^ 49 - niy views and mcdiods should have mileh in 
commoTi with those oTEIlrot Smith w-u certariily new to me. 

ROBERT VON HEINE-GELDERN 
DvpnrtFnrtil nf Anthrepnl^y^ 

AnftrkM Mvsiwu Natwraf Hiitny, Nne Tbfk. 


Large Aiutamlikn Axe-heads. Ubistr^etL CJ. Man^ ^ 

Six,—A ctHiiiderablc range of riae is found ojuong the 
many types of itone implements made by the aborigm^ 
of Australia, in iplS H. ling Roth drew attention in 
Man ro six oueuec axehcads fouCbd up to i fi inches below' the sur¬ 
face in ihc Johnstoiu; River area of North Queeiisland; the largest 
measured 20'S centimetm in length, whilst another from Boulia 
area bod a length of aj ceutinaetres. Even longer examples arc said to 
be found in New' Caledonia, where they ore' fastened at right angles 
to a handle by sennet passed rlirough two holes in the sonc-' Mr. 
Roth »>'s frirther that these large Australian implements seem to be 
caufrned ID Northcni QuecttsIaniL and some have the uncommon 
feature of bein|; shojpeued at both ends. 
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Bvc cvca hfgcT cxampln have been codmi aiEionpt nghr br^c 
ucehods tti the Quecmknd Museum at Brabaiie. Alt are of a.^chead 
ihape and were icAOid in Northern Queensknd, the Urges Mching 
the remukable length of jus tmder 50 ccntimeties. Enough sketehu 
of these pieces (cutmig edge bdow) arc icrn in fig. i. The 



Fig. I 


Urges ipccimcti would seem to have been only' usibU unhaftccL u 
oa aremmt of its bulk the me of both binds if effentu! to acquire the 
necessary buknee. Certain arcai of imoctliing appear on ihe side 
nurginSp where the hands would seettee a eotalbrcable grip if tnaiii- 
puUting the tool for choppuig in the tnanner of an ad^^ which 
seettu 10 uapporc such a ^mry. There is no dehukc record of the 


work for whkh the ubofigine used this implement; it has* however* 
been suggested thai ic eouJd be eittpLoyed in removing the dyured 
centre ofa tree tnmk when making a dug-out canoe. There are m> 
vesdges of ceremonial use on any of the Miifcum fpccimem. 

The maimfacturing technique of these axchcadi includes shaping 
by percussion and pecking or hammet-dressiiig, then grinding to an 
edge* which suggests, though ihe pieces reported by Roth we« 
found well below' ths surnce^ that they are not of very andcni 
lineage, h u fiittha- probable diat they are -of foreign intu^iiction, 
Judgif^ by tkeif tettricted dhpersiou and localization near the sea 
coast. The eight ipccimeTis may be shortly described as Allows (my 
record of the weights has unfortunately been mlsbid): 

Nii. i. Dunensioiu 49-5 centirnctres length, J crntimcties 
breadth and v$ centimetres thick. An exceptiun^y Urge slab' 
like cool of cOrdifomi shape in fintvgtaiiied argmaceous 
mateml with convex and pointed cuititig edges. Localityp 
Liverpool Creek, tiuiisfiil, N.E, Quecusl^. The body is 
pecked and ground and an edge formed at both ends by grind¬ 
ing, the side tuatgitis being rounded by the same metborL A 
smooching ofemeof thsae niaigiris is noticeable 1 Uctle over half- 
w^ay dowm. possbly the rcsidt of Sequent mauipiiladou by 
hamL 

AjU 2 . OimensiDiu ji-5X24'5X^'5 centimetres. A clum' 
sily made heavy implemetir of unidcntilied matertiL It U 
cordifotiTi in shape, with good convex cutting edge. Locality, 
St, Side* Johnstone River* N. QueenslaUiL Tlie body h 
coarsely pecked and ground and the edge fbrtncd by grindiug- 
A smoodi zone appears about half-way down both dde 
margiru, whilst just above dicrc arc faint sigus of shallow 
tranivmc pecked grooving. 

Nq. j. Dimemiotis tS jx j a ccntinietTej- A well- 

made ovate tool of unideutiEcd tnacerbl with 1 good convex 
cutting edge. Locality,Wrights Greeti* Kamma* Queenj^ 
lancL It has been shaped to a symmetrical form by peeking and 
grinding. Both faces show* about onc-Ehird from the top, 1 
pecked^ut transvene groove made for hafting purposes. 

Np- 4 {ifiPf ttfuifrflifcd), Dtniemtdqs id'ix20'iX2*4 centi¬ 
metres, Of simdar shape to No. 2 ; the cutting edge i nearly 
rttaight. It is made of hard grey slaty niaierbL There are 
dehiiife sigeu of shaping by pcTcus™i, followed by pecking* on 
the body and gruiding to form the edge, Localiry unknown, 
but po^ibly trom the same area as No. 2, There is no sign of 
transverse grooving, bur a sniocKhed zone appean about half¬ 
way do^^ ou both sde mar^ns. There are two other rtmitar 
pieces of doubtful provenance, 

Nff. j. Dimcimojis 24-7x19 1x2-7 ccntimctrei. Somewhat 
like No- 4 i but with a srraighLer cutting edge, this piece shows 
considerable grinding woik docK ou the fice. Matetial not 
idetidhed. Locality, Herberton Dat,, N.E. Queen^and. 
Stuped by fiaking and pecking^ the edge and fitces ground; 
iw signs of a transverse groove. 

Nu. 6. Dimemloiis 19-5X 1 J-p K 1 -$. ccntmictiesL This imple¬ 
ment* of tordifottu dupe* has some gum arwl a bear withy haft 
attached, tc has a cotwex cutting ed^. Material nor idcnriBeiL 
Locality, Herbert CoigCp N.E. QueeusUnd. Shaped by flaking 
a±id pecking, the edge formed by grinding. The Muicum 
numherifig shovi-s that it acquired in the early days, bur the 
hafiing may not be original. The whhy ii bound by split cane, 

Nfl. 7. pkncimoni [pKlS-dxa-r ccdtimetres, A roi^y 
made straigbr-edged* sub-Htriangular implemcrit of grceoJsh 
shale. Locality* TimbclU, Herbertou Dist., N.E. Queensland. 
[e has been shaped by flaking, pecking and grinding. 

Mf* a. Dimensions ifl-i X 13 * 5 X 2 9 centimetres, A wclt-niadc 
ovate Jfortn of convex-edged impictnent. Material nut identi' 
fictL Locality, Barron River ares, N.E. Queensland. It bai 
been almEut entirely ihap^ by ped^g, but the well-fonned 
edge hu been grouricL Tliis specimen U not pacticuJarly Urge^ 
but it is included to show the very definite smoothiih groove 
made for having purposes. A partklc ofgum rtUl adheres to the 
butt end of the tool. 
let Eyziftf Donl&gnt. 


H* V* V. NOONE 
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TRADITIONAL ART OF THE BRITISH COLONIES* 

THE EXHIBITION REID AT THE EOYAl ANTHROPOLOCICAL INSTITUTE 

21 JUNE-4 august, 1949 


The Royal Anthropological liisricutc*$ first ex¬ 
hibition was held It 31 ^ Bedford Square, Lojidonp 
W-C. ip from 31 June to 4 August fextended from 20 July), 
as a contribution to die Ckdonjal Month, in which the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had invited the Insri- 
lute's co-operation. The exhibidon was most gpierously 
supported oy die Arts Council of Great Britain with a 
guarantee which in particular made it possible to publish a 
well produced and illustrated catalogue. 


In additioJi, a very large number ol representatives of the 
British and foreign press attended the press view oil the 
opening day, or visiced the show later, and the com- 
ineiidatory iiodces were veiy^ numerous indeed for an 
exhibition of ihis size, including some by the art critics of 
the leading newspapers and weeklies. A television pro- 
gramme lasting tliee-qiiarccrs of an hour was abo devested 
to it, about thirty of rise pieces being shovm. 

The purpose of the exhibition was nvofold: in the first 




Fig. 1. THE KORTH wall 0 t= the EXJUimON (bENIN, VORUBA, CAJrtEROONSp MALATfSlA) 


The Listitute was honoured with a visit by Princess 
Alice, Countess of Arhioiie, on 14 July. Lord ListosveK 
Minister of State for the Colonics, paid an official visit to 
the exhibitioii on behalf of the Secrccaiy- of State on 7 
July, and Mr. Creech Jones himself visited it infomiaily a 
few days later. Among nearl)' 2,500 other viritois were 
many Africans, some of the most distniguished British 
artists and a great many past or present Colonial servants. 

* ^ITfii Plate M a textJtgMra 


place, as part of the Colonial Month, it was intended to put 
before the public some of the highest manifestations of the 
ardsdc genius of Colonial peoples and to demonstrate diat, 
if they lag behind us in material progress and in various 
other diere is still much for us to Icam from them in 
mote spiritual and a:sthctic spheres such as art; and 
secondly, it was a means of bringing andiropology itself 
and ihe work of the Insritutc to the attendon of a wider 
public and of establishing that, in spite of the growing 
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^pecblizidcii of some of its braitches^ the subject matter of 
anthropology' can sdll be of great mtetest to the layman 
with a broad Interest in culture and art, and to die artbt 
who, whether he has already attained artistic convieddh in 
his own work or not, is always ready to admire and per- 
ha|» profit by such conviction when it appears with the 
intensity’ seen in ptimirive att. 

In both these respects, this comparatively modest 
exhibition seems to its organizers to have had a measure of 
success. The Secretary of' State has thajikcd the institute 
officially in the warmest terms, and lias sought the 
InstituteV help in plans for a simibr exhibition of Colonkl 
art during the Festival of Britain in 1951; and the unpre¬ 
cedented space so generously accorded by the press has 
ensured that knowledge of this branch of the Institute’s 
activities has been carried to wide drclcs of riders (apart 
from those svho visited the shovi^J previously uninterested 


curators because the pieces UJusttated are of exceptional 
quality or style and in most cases previously un¬ 
published. Allowance was made for this demand tn dercr- 
mining the size of die printing, but the number sold in 
the exhibirion was muck larger than had been expected, 
and a correspoiidingly smaller number arc now available 
for sale. All who derirc copies are therefon: urged to order 
them within the next few^ weeks; the price is as. post¬ 
age extra. 

Stocks are also available of six postcards printed from the 
blocks used for the corresponding plates in the catalogue. 
The subjects represented are: (i) die best of the newly 
discovered tena cotta heads from Ifc (Plate j); (2) the 
superb ivory mask from Benin (Plate 6): {3) the figure of a 
man blowing an ivory trumpet from Benin (frondspiecej; 
14) the striking head of an Elephant Spirit from me Ibo 
(Plate 14); (5) die ancient Avoi^n ancestor figure from 



Re. Z, SOUTH WALL OF THt EXIUBmON, FAOKO BEDfORO SquABE 


in anthropology. It is to be hoped that the Institute and 
anthropological science will derive benefit from this 
extension of intcre&i, and that no opportunity will bc 
missed of following up these results in the futurc- 
Tlic catalogue of the exliibidon is in the form of a crown 
octavo booklet of 48 pages printed entirely on art paper* of 
which the first half is devoted to a brief mtr^uction 
(five pages] and a descriptive commentary' on the loO 
pitccA shown, xviih the fullest documentation available in 
each ease, Avhilc the second half contains die a| excellent 
plates, illustrating jo of the finest pieces. (In addition, 
references are given in the text for iz other exhibited 
pieces of which illustrations have appeared in other easily 
accessible works.) The catalogue w-as planned to be not 
merely of ephemeral interest to visitors to the show but 
also an addition in its own right to the literature on 
primitive art, likely to intetist collectors, students and 


Oron^ Southern Nigeria (Plate 15); and (6) the massive 
head from the New Hebrides (Plate 22). The cards, which 
are sold at ™:h, are suitabie for use as Christmas cards 
or as ordinary postcards; special terms can be made for 
large orders. 

A photographic record of the exhibition as an-anged wis 
taken on four full-plaEc negatives, prints from which are 
reproduced with this note as Plate M and figs, i and a. 
Contact prints may be obtained, through the Hon. 
Sccrcur}% at I5J. the set (postage extra), together with 
numbered keys, by means of w hich the pieces may be 
identified tn the catalogue. 

For such success as the exhibition achieved, the InstituEe's 
wann thanks are due to aU tiiosc. Fellows and others, who 
assisted the Hon. Secretary, in great and sumil waj's, and 
in some eases ac great sacrifice of leisure, in carrying" ouc an 
essentially voluntary cntieiprisc. 
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SOME IMPLEMENTS OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 

WITH EUROPEAN PARALLELS 

by 

H. V. V. NOONE 


Of the many types of artifacts produced by the 
Australian aborigine several resemble those pro¬ 
duced in prehistoric Europe. Arcendon has been drawm 
elsewhere to the practice in Ausrralja of most of die 
methods of working employed by the ancient stone workers 
in Enroped and recently 0r+ A. S. Homes has coinmenced 
upon the sLmilaridcs in bladc-prodiictioii.^ Common 
European rjpes of stone cools that arc found in AustraJia 
arc the concave, carinate, nosed^ and side scrapers^ but no 
evidence has come to light diar a true burin industr)^ ever 
existed* 

A few rough notes arc here givai of cercaJii pieces show¬ 
ing some similarity to European forms. It should be 
remembered that most Australian stone arrifitets have been 
collected from surface or near-surface Icvch and that iti- 
suffident data so far exist to establish any generally 
accepted chronological sequence. 

Itfjplcmaus af mt -dfc/wic Type 

There are certain core impfetnents of primitive aspect^ 
such os the ovate and cordifonn bifacc„ which, chough they 
may show some signs of having been brought into use^ 
may be actually cotitemporancons with ibe comparatively 
recent edge^round axeheads, and represent blanks di^dncd 
to be ground to a working edge as occasion permitted. This 
is possibly the case, for instonc^t, wich certain Monsterian- 
like bifaccs found in the Kimberley's.^ 

On the otlicr hand, the KaiigarcK:s Island pebble-chopper 
industT)', also found on the Australian niainbiid, produced 
tools which there is reason to think were not made to be 
finished off by grinding. Their special future is that they 
arc unifaces or semi-unifaecs that have been made from 
large wacer-wofti quortrirc pebbles; they are not associated 
with any flake or blade iniplcincnts. A ty^pical tool is the 
ellipsoidal semi-unifaec chopper {fig. iff), made by careful 
splitting of a large flattisb pebble so as to obtain on acute- 
angled working edge backed by the remaining rounded 
margin of the pebble.^ Another common imple ment is of a 
horschoot shape; a third is a true unJficc, bring formed by 
flaking one face of a split flattisli pebble by working from 
chc perimeter so as to form a cool of ovaic or ellipsoidal 
shape WTth a sharp marginal edge. Tliis particutar utdi^ 
seems to have a w'idespread distribudon, including the 
South Arian mainland, as it Im been found in Sumatra. 
Malaya and tndo-Cliina; it thus seems to be related to an 
oiicicnE; souchem complex. This tool has become known as 
chc * Sumatra ty'pe" (fig. li). 

Near Moimc Gambler, Sooth is found an 

industry, with ample local supplies of flint, which produced 
a tool of somewhat similar shape, but it is a true biface or 
scmi-biface (fig. tc). No evidence of its age has yet come to 

Ill 


bgbt, and the various forms of implements produced have 
yet 10 be studied and described (mainly because their 
provenance was carefully concealed by the original finder)* 
There is no dcfiiiLce proof so far that rhese bifaces are merely 
blanks prepared for grindiiig as axcheods. 

The Horsehit(}f^slt^ped Jmplatterti 

A tool sliaped like a horse's hoof has been studn'd and 
described by H. M. Cooper in dealing with the large stone 
tools of Kangaroo [sLmd, S.A,"* It has been classed by some 
as a core or nucleus,, but there is ample evidence that chese 
pieces arc specially made implements. They are found on 
camp sites in associanon wirli the serni-unifocc pebble 
chopper and aji occasional * Sumatra t)'pe/ but not WTth 
flakes or blades. The w'orkiiig edge of the 'horschoof* 
(fig. jd) is lotmed^ here and (here, by step or check flaking 
which is cvideiirlv nor due to iiioladroiniess in an attempt 
to produce a flake or to defects In the niatedak but is 
intentionaj. When necessary, further trimniing restored the 
edge, until in z few coses there appears such a heavy' over¬ 
hang time the eflective working edge ha$ reached an angle 
near 120 degrees, k is not impossible tltac such a technique 
served not only to improve the grip but also to preserve the 
weight of the tool. Mr. Cooper has found by experimciit 
tliat tile lior^ehoof is a quite effective Avood-chopping tool; 
it may represent the aborigine's solution to the knapper's 
problem of attaining a sufficiently lobust edge for heavy 
woodw'orfcp a problem solved clscwdierc by grinding to 
an edge. The horschoof show's some similarity' to pieces of 
much the same form found in the Upper Palo-olidvic levels 
of French sites. 

The Stme Adz^ Fhke 

The stone adze flake is one of the conamoncsr and most 
widespread forms found in Australia. Like ruddle and the 
stone axehead it became an article of intertribal trading, 
particularly in south-centxal areas and Western Queens- 
land, and even as far as the Western Australia region. On 
account of its effirienc)' for all kinds of work Avneii fixed 
in gum at the end of a woodcti handle or speaT--tkrow'cr 
(tilus obtaining weight and gripping surfBcc) the form of 
tliis tool is variable. It ranges in si^e from a microlith to a 
piece about three inches in breadth. The best procuiable 
material was, employed in its production* In its most 
popular form, the tula (fig, the working edge b 
opposite the bulb end^ but iii the case of some variants such 
as the ^Adelaide" the ride margin is also udli'ccd. Occarion- 
ally even a nondescript uiirrimmed squat flake is nsedn A 
sperial form is the mcnia iradm, a stout flake trimmed at 
both sidci to form a pointed working end. This bandy tool 
can be employed os a knife, chisefi gouge^ plonci scraper 
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and piercer. Ics gum bedding enables easy sub^dmciDJi or 
^c-^^dgiJlg^ rhe latter operation being on occasion pcrroTnied 
with the teeth. In the ease of good mateml re-edging was 
so &e£jneiitly repeated diat the stone reduced to a 
narrow stiver, os witness the many discorded butts Found. 



Re. I, AVwntAUAN TY?ES 


( 11 ) lElUpijniai pMk du?ppa‘^ lilmA (jra/f {b) pthhh 

unifift (Siun^jd f7pf)j KmgiWiX^ hlrntd (f) rBpmdd bifacf (i); 
(d) "AmcAAi/* bFipimmr (J): (r) (tuli) (i); (/) ti>£fniM*s 

(1): (j) htifi (J)t (A) sptmhtdd, Kmbakyj 

(0 spear (f); (j) harpmm (|h (fe) 

tpear (F; hash fn/or^^ to 

The standard form known as tuh is of somcsvhat tiiscoidal 
shiKp with large sloped platform and a'slight convextrj^ of 
its bulbar face. It \V2S produced by practised craftsmen 
utilising selected niorer^. die ftnislicd adze flake being 
distributed by barter over a wide area along the w’cll- 


known routes. When used for chopping, or scraping a 
wooden articlep the hafted flake-^dze tool is held so mat the 
bulbar face of the stone h nearest to the object worked 
upon^ and the action b as if the worker were pressing to¬ 
wards Ills body a cbi^l with ks handle sloped away &oni 
him; this sloped position affords a straighrer cutting edge 
than if it were held vertically. 

It will be noticed that this tula form of adze flake re¬ 
sembles Some of the squat end scrapers used in European 
f^crigordian to Ncolkhic times. 

Afei'i^f tuid Womm's Sime Knk^s 

what is known as the womcifs stone knife of the 
Norrhcin Tcrriiorj' is teported from the Warrainunga and 
Kaitish tribes. Ir is usually made of a blade of quartzite or 
siuiilar material knapped co provide a longitudinal midrib^ 
though two ridges giving a trapezoidal in place of a 
triangular crausversc scctioin ore sometimes found (fig* if). 
Near the butt cbe comer of the midrib is levelled by the 
detacbment of a smaU Aoke longitudinally. Thd opposite 
end is carefully rounded by the removal of long scales, and 
final trimming regulates the edge, the side inarguis also 
showing some secondary work. This cool is set in a lump of 
spinifex gum extracted from spines of toWi^ bur 

without the gum handle it shows a marked similarity to the 
\vclUknown end scraper {grattoir) of the Auiignacim 
period. 

The councerparc of this tool, the men^s knitc (it/WJ, also 
in quarpirejs usually pointed by careful knapping (fig. 

It also is fined into a gum handle, which frequendy has a 
flat, pigmented piece of wood feted mto the end. A soft 
bark sheath, somerimes ripped mth feathers, is used to pro¬ 
tect the tooL Tlie biapping skill employed in the produc¬ 
tion of dic;sc men's knives is often so masterly that no 
funlicr work upon them is required. One fine pointed 
specimen now in the Adelaide Museum is just over 
it>i inches long and 2^ inches broad near the butt. In 
modem rimes it is reported to be used more os a symbol of 
manhood than as a useful cutting tool, though on rare 
occa,dons it may be put to ceremonial use, f.^. in sub- 
indsion. It is also sometimes used as a spearhead or figheing 
pickhead. A similar implement b known to have been 
lormcrly used in duelling, which took the form of thigh- 
slashing. 

Bifaciatly WifrkeJ Stone Spearheadi 

The bifiice spearhead is charactcrisfic of the Kimberley'S 
area of the north-east of Weseem Australia. It \vas formerly 
riiadc of jasperoid, chalccdonic or similar matcriak hut 
nowada^^ is often made from glass of liquor botiles or 
telegraph insulator scrap. A blank of suitable shape is first 
obtained by pcrctissiun, and finisbed into a spearhead by 
skilful pressure trimming. The side margins may be 
serrated at tegular inien^als and a show' piece will be deftly 
w-orked to a needle point at the rip. The final shape is 
lanceolate witli thinned and rounded hurt and in the region 
of the point a strengthening median ridge {fig. lA). When 
fixed to the reed shaft the head is usually embedded in the 
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gum ro abiJut onc^fifth of Ik Jcngth, A small unifa^^c ^'aricry 
of this spearhead is somedmes foimd in the aica, 

Exeepc for the mmiding of the butt and rhe nwgind 
scrtatiojiSp this spearhead n^cmbles the &mou5 Solutrcaii 
fiuille Jc considered by some a Stone Age master¬ 

piece. Strangely enough^ jasc as [he Jarter was preceded by 
a unifaec protot)^pep the ficc plrntt^ so ihc Kimberleys spear- 
bead, judging by cxcivatioiis made in South Australia,^ 
was preceded on the Australian contment by the uniface 
pirrL 


Mkrt^iitbs 

Amongst the microlicljs found in the south-eastern areas 
appear the foOowing forms wJiich are practically ideudeal 
with those found in Europe ^ during die Mesolithic period: 
thumbnail and discoidal scrapers; segments and crescents; 
ctjuilateralp scalene and isosceles triangles; asynmierrieal 
and symmetrica] rrapezes; Icaf^liapcd and abrupt rrimmed 
points. The ‘micro-burin^ is wanting except for a few 
sporadic finds of pieces showing similar features; so the 
AustraJian microLldiic uidustry^ though it developed into 
producing various geomcrric fomis^ must be designated as 
non-micro-biirin-prtxlucmg.^ The nearest region known 
to have produced a comparable series of geomerrical 
microhehs is Ceylon/ where the mkre^burin is also absenr. 


T/jc Siotn^-bdrhcd Sptar 

The srone-barbed spear is primarily a fighdng weapon, 
ajid earned a deadly teputatiDti amongst the early wliite 
scttlm as the 'dearJi spear/ It was in use unril redetn times 
all over sodtiicm and soudi-eastem Australia. A rather 
similar weapon was used in pans of Queensland* The 
barbs are made of small sharp chips of quartz or other stonc» 
and are embedded in a strip of gum laid along the point end 
of the shaft (fig, ii). Before this weapon became obsoietc 
glass chips were used. In Wesrem Australia the spicules of 
scone were xtsually fitted along one side only of the shaft, 
but further to the east the spear is also found barbed on 
two sides. The chip tend to decrease In size die nearer they 
lie 10 die excreme point. A not too adhesive gum w^as 
usually employedt so that the barbs would meli our or 
work loose and remain in the wound to do their deadly 
w^ork. 

In some respeers this wxapon is rcmiubcent of the flint- 
barbed spear used in parts of Mesolithic Europe- 

77^e Fishing Harpotvi 

The fishing harpoon has a head of hardwood, the tip 
being fire^hardcned, and is socketed in a heavy wooden 
sliaft. Barbs are cut in the head along one side and die bun 
is shaped to hold a £brc cord (fig. ij), w hich is coiled over 
che am^ of the rhrower as he stands in the bow of his craft 
on the watch for dugong or odier large fish. Irs use is 
reported at Bickerton ls(^d. Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
shape suggesrs some harpcM>ns in use in Mesolithic Europe* 

The Wt^oJah-barheJ Spear 

Amongst the extraordinary variety of spearheads pro¬ 
duced by the skill and ingenuity' of rhe aborigine there is a 


very popular form w'hicJi has a detachable barb, somerinics 
tw'D. A lanccoLacc hardwood spearhead some fourteen 
inches long and |-ijich broad is spliced by nicaus of kan¬ 
garoo sinew's 10 a long wooden snaft, vrhich b cupped ac 
the extreme butt to rake die peg of the spear-ebrower. On 
this spearhead, some 2I inches bciiind the fijc-hardcncd 
rip* a wooden barb about 2| inches long* gendy curved and 
flat-seated* is firmly attached by wrapped kangaroo 
sinews (fig. li). Common in the central and south central 
regions, it is used in hunting the larger animals. The spear¬ 
head penetraring deeply enough to fix the spear, the 
w^capoii acts as a mosr effective drag* hampering the 
animal's efforts to throw off his pursuers. The barb^ though 
noTv of w'oodt seems to have been made of bone in earlier 
rimes. Tills barb resembles rhe bone point found in die early 
Magdaknion levels of the Vdzere Valley, Dordogne. 


General Commaus 

Human remains found in excavations in Java have 
established the fact that man existed in tills part of die 
world as far back as the lower Pleistocene. His early arrival 
ill Australia is said to be attested by a recent find of two 
fossil human skulls ar Keilor, near Melbomnc*^ On geo¬ 
logical evidence these are dated back to the Riss-Wiirm 
imcrgladal period ; but diis depends on a generally accepted 
soludon to tbc very' complicated problem of correlating the 
European, Asian ajid Australian glaciadons and old terraces. 
The skull winch came into the bauds of the Victorian 
Museum is reported to show' Tasmanoid and Australoid 
diaracteristics* No ardfocts ofdcfiniK type were found in 
asscKdarion* Unfominately Australia has so far $ho\sm very 
scanty evidence as to the periods and sequence of its 
obsolete stone cultures* A further complicarion is the 
persisrcticc up to modem times of the uiauu^crure and use 
of stoue implementsu The only productive excavation so 
far made w'as uudetmkcn by Hale and Tindalc of ihe South 
Australian Museum a[ Devon Dosvnson the lower Murray 
River*® The dcposic ol six metres has been divided into five 
culture phases, designated Prc-Pimaii* Pirriani Mudukian* 
Early Murundian and Late Murundian, the last being 
recent. A nearby excavation made in the river bed added 
an earlier culture, called die Tartangan. This sequence srill 
awaits stradgraphic confirmarion from maicria! found 
ebe where. Austiwa is a vast area, much of it still avLaidng 
ordixologtcal attenrion. Shell heaps and open camp sites 
are rhe usual sources of artifacts. A comparatively mild 
climate and a lack of steady food supplies nearby may have 
precluded prolonged occupation of rock-shelter locations 
in most regions. Perhaps the most chat can be done mcan- 
vrhilc is to difierentiate the stone industries by grauping 
certain of the outstanding types according to lixality* A 
tentative zoning of this la no (w^hich, of course^ docs not 
imply contemporaneity J might sliow the foUoAving: 

(ii) a pcbbk-diopper enmpkx for Kangaroo Islind extctid- 
mg to cemin areas of die mrinlaTid ; 

£6) the bifacci of the Mouiit Gambkr region ; 

(c) an adze-fiike {iuh) complex for the vast central area 
and adjacent tenitor^^; 
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(£?) a Pirriabr-pouit cx>nip1e?c for South AusmliA, extending 
to the Kiuiberli^ aj a ynbndiar^^ K>nt; 

[e) a mjerolithk opmplex (ot Ne\\' South Wales and 
Vietaria, with inmiiiaii into adjacent aros &uch as- the 
Woakwinc and othet parts of South Australia^ and an 
cjctendon into the Fortesetu: River area of Western ALUtealia.^ 

Subsidiary &dcs would be the New South Wales 
chucra disrribtidon, and cutiing across the south-east and 
east would be an ellipsoidal chopping itnplement sccrningly 
of the Kangaroo [sbtid tradition, Soinh-westem A ustralia* 
with its paucity' of distinct stone inrplcnients, except the 
rough chips and frag ments of coarse workniamhip which 
make up the saw-knife the *dcatli spear' and 

the flake hatchet perhap represents an: outly^ig 

area which preserves the primitive basic stoiietrafi of the 
early aboriginal immigrants. 

Considering the variety of Australian types and tech¬ 
niques,® it may be said that in no other area of the Far 
East and Oceotiia has the production of scone implements 
been so thoroughly mastered and developed- Can it be 
that in Australia is found the flnal development of a 
South-East Asian stone-working complex which evolved 
from the implements found in Pldscoccne deposits in 
Burma, Siam* Malaya and Java. Dr* H. L. Movius has 
shown that a widespread rctadDnship exists bcrw^eeii these 
pieces,*^ 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Nigerun Masks and Hoddressos : A London ExMbidon 
Nigeru, largest and richest in art of die D rirish Colonial 
| 4 y Depcndcndcs, is slowly awakening n> its irsponsi- 
hilitiei as the gfeatesc repository b the world as we 
know it of works of an, nngarnered as ynct into the safew of 
musemns, which are as magiLiJSceiit in range and qualEcy as they 
are vnlncrahJe by their nanirc and siruariom CoTotiial admbi- 
strators are Tiaturally oiough not chosen with any regard to their 
appredition of art* and it is thctefrirc to be expected due in ibis 
respett they daoiild be but a croswscctiDn of die kome population: 
thete have been many phihstiiies in high placet atid low, but there 
have also been others* from the earliest days of British nJc m 
Nigeria, who have apprehended, more or less clearly* diac there 
was around them A heritage which should be preserved fbr 
Nigeria and the world, and which w'as beginnilig to disappear at 
an accelerating pace. Among dicjsc may be rnenrioned* widiout 
cynicism^ the captors of B^in, such as Sir Ralph Moor and 
Admiral Rawson (for, but for the Biitirii action, the ^gde 
ivories and discarded bronacs would quickly iuve suffered a frr 
worse fate than the marbles left by Elgin on the Parthenon); 
another was Mr. Charles Partridge, f.s.a.* who (as described in 
Man, 1949, 1) sou^i to ptcscr^x cemin antiquities of ife* for 
Nigeria* at a time w^hcti the inhabitants were ptepared to sell them 
for a njiet meagre mess of pottage; but ncinc has pursued the 
twin talks of preserving tradirionai artand educating the Nigerians 
in its apptedarion so remedy and sbigle-miudedly as Mr. KciuicEii 
Murray* whose appointment as Survey or of Antiquities there 
about five years ago vras the flnsi utiportane irep tueu by the 
Government of Nigeria as such to serve these enrk so essential 
to ihc devdopment of a nadonal comdoumcsi. These antiquities 
arc dir Sibylline Books of Nigeria and the dwindling stock has 


been purchasdi very late in the day; but only the first sreps have 
been taken as jxt* and much further effort and expense is called 
for before the posidon can be deemed secure. A museums and 
andquides aervice which must catch up on the arrears of centuries 
and serve the scsdietic needs of a tiariod of 2$ niillion people 
requires more than one or two men, and sotnethitig more than 
the lowermost priority in the catalogue of devclopnicnt projects; 
we mav confidently ttpcct that implctncntation of the excel tent 
plans drawti up or b preparaejon will be rccogmxed by the 
Nigerian Govenuncnl as orftc of the most impomni contributions 
dicy^ can make ro the ttafionaJ wxEite. 

Until recciltly* Mr. Murray^s work for the preservation of 
anriqiihio svas cairied ouc largely on his own accouiu:, and die 
exhibition now' under review ytsi a ranarkable aionument to his 
twciiry years* Labour. In this cimehe had collected several htmdred 
masks frotn many parts of Southern Nigeria, besides many cars'cd 
figures and other objeefs; of these he brought about 150 with him 
on leave at his own expense and placed 115 of the best on exhibi- 
don at the Zwernmer Callciy, from 21 June to 23 July, 1949* va 
coincide with ihe Colonial Month exhibitions. Thii riiow‘ served 
to magnifr the just prcpondcmice given to Nigeria in the Royal 
Anthropofc^kal Institute 1 cjdribidon (sec Man, 1949* 145), and 
the two taken together fomied a fit complement (one nughc ahnoit 
say a corrective) to the ‘Focui on ColomaJ Progress' exhibidon* 
arran^ by die Central Office of tnfonturion at Marble Arch. 

It is tinltkcly that so tnany Nigcriiti masks have ever before 
been assembled in one place outsi£^ Nigeru* for even the Briiidi 
Museum has not so many,. Moreover* they covered ahnost die fiiD 
range^ of Nigerian tribal icyirs* many of them nor previoiady 
exhibited in Londdn. Among them were a scries of inttisually 
good Gdedc and Egungua Society nusb from die Yoruba; a 
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collcctton of ay Ibibio masks spanning almofc fhe enxkc range 
&om scosui>Eis naturalism to imcompromisiDg abstraction; 
andp preeminent an^ong cLe osroiusbing variety of Ibo srylej with 
no vkibk intercortiuixionsp a superb htim of hnddresa fbr ttc 
now atritiitt O^hQm play of the of Eenclc Division^ in the form 
of tall blackened huniafi figurti worn by the dancers on the top 
of cbeir heads. This last st} 1 c is the finest of those ifitrodticcd to the 
public view for the first time at this sbow^ and is worthy to stand 
among the best examplei of alJ African art. 

Tbc pieces in the exhibition are dcEcribed by Mr. Morray in 
an exceptionally informative catalogue^ of which the Ro^'al 
AnthrojpologicaJ Instinjte wii$ able to acquire a small sroch at the 
close of the show. Since all the pieces were collected on the spot, 
with lull docTimcntation^ by Mr. Murray himself the catalogue 
difiers fiom most ocher exhibition catalogues in that the atiribij- 
dons coiuaui no dement of conjecture. A completely illiistraccd 
Catalogue would have been invaluable as a rextbwk for museum 
curators and eoUectoi^ bur it was not pomblc to puhlM any 


of the Eritish Museum may be further enhanced by examples of 
some of the new styles represented in Mr. Mntny's exlubirion. 

Social Anthropology of the Middlo East; An Americui 
Research Project 

1 t O Royal Anthropological Tnsdnife has been in- 

formed by the Pubhe [nforniadon Office of Colombia 
Univetsify of the establishment of an extemive research project 
to study contemporaiy^ cultures in the Middle East and Par Base, 
Hie plan has been bunched with an inidal fund of $iojooo^ con¬ 
tributed by a group of private dozens. According to Dr. Abram 
Kardiner,^ Associate Clitiica! Professor of Psydnatty^ and director 
of rhe project, the areas selected for iminedbre study arc India 
and the Middle East. The Columbia researchers will study these 
areas' rultuies^ ihcir histories and factors induendng the formaaott 
of personalities. Dr. Kardincr said dut the purpose of the pro¬ 
gramme is to study conteinporary' cultures in those areas which 
are * 4 ikcly to be of great importance" to die United States in 
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illustrationr; however^ a complete record of die exhibition wa* 
made on cun full-ubte negarim, and the Institute has made 
acrangemencs whicn enable it to supply the complete sec of 
contact prints (one of w^hicb is reptt^u^ aa fig, l}, together 
with numbered keys and with a copy of the printed catalogue^ ar 
a prip of about ^zs. 6rf. From this it is p^ble readily to 
jdmdfy most of die important rypa of Nigerian mosks^ few of 
them previously publbh^. (Orders may be addressed to the Hcuu 
Secretary of the Instituted 

There is a teal need for a fiiUy comptebensive collection of 
Nigerian tnaiki and other w^orks of art to be permanently 
avilbble to students m the capital dry of the Commonwealth^ if 
Nigeria ii to moirtfaio its due place among the world’s art rrodi- 
cioni (for the ordinary art student will never be able to visit 
Africa easily); and it is mucJi to be hoped that die rich collecnom 


hfturc year^ The long-range project, expected to require several 
y^cars for complcncm^ U under the auspices of the Departnicntr of 
Sfjdology and AnthTopoIogy it Columbia^ 

Doeirmctits of the Sbve Trade 

Because of the impomnce of WiUiini Wilbcrfotce 
and his friends in the hmiiamtanaii mov'cnicnt which 
among other infiycnccs led to (he fouiidation of the 
Royal Anthropological Imritute, and because of the influence of 
the slave trade as a factor in conditioning the present state of 
Afiicon and American cutturc and societyv the appearance is 
wonh notmg in Man of a small guide Mnirc, HuHf 

by J. B. Fay* price to the museum in Htill in which is 
homed an imporiant coltcctiDti of ol^ects and documents reladiig 
to slavery and the Abolidon Movement, 
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Akun-K<]Colcu t An Oman of the Gold Coast. By Af. J. PicU. 
« (Crett'H jhr the Cffhma), 194S. Pp. 211, 

\ 3 PrUr 15 J. 

Ill 19^6, aj Govcmnient Ancbropolopn to the Goid 
Coos, Dr. Field was copiniis$3iiEicd to «an>inc the Htdigenous 
fyitem of polidca] iillcgiance and financbl control in an Aksn 
‘Native Stale.* For this she diose as typical the ^flidn of Akim- 
Kotoku in Wesrem Akiin m the Colony . 

AUhough the Twi tcnii awidfi k always rrmshted ^ state/ it 
appears that iti aOwl organization differs &ont that of 1 siate as 
usually defined in that it is not tcnitcrialEy ddimited. The fwwn^ette 
is, or was, the leader of the meinbejT of the (mtm in war; he was not, 
and in the niinds of the majorily of his people he is not, dw mkrefa 
defined territory over v^hkh bk wTit may be said to mn. Dr. FicM 
explains this piedouiuiantly personal rather than terntoruj qrganka- 
tion—which has eoimiejparts iu other part* of West Africa where a 
ecntralizcd military sysieiu developed in lesponse co outside pressure 
radicT than as a readt of coaquest—in ter ms of local traditlonaJ 
bbteury, according to which originaOy separate scttleiDcnis banded 
themselves together for military' purposes while each refaiacd ila 
own local bictepcTidencv, Warfare with Aduiid, w'hich was almost 
contmnoiB for rwo hundred yean or so, demanded not ody some 
measure of centralized military kadership, symboUzed in the ^tool of 
the mcKt pow'erfiil! kical leader {the but aka fifiai:iciil 

oo-operition for the purdiafc of weapons and animuiiiEidiJt from the 
Coast- Thus the leading siDolholder becanse the cciiire of military 
allegiance and of a regular fueil system. He was not, how'ever^ a 
tetTitoriaj chieftain, and originally lud no powers of interlmnce in 
the local aJfaiTs of the component settlements of the omm and no 
ctmtrcil over land mourcev Dr. Field shows haw thk posTtiDii has 
been somewhat itiodified in the twcntkdi century as tlic develop- 
inene of mining and cocoa has cotnmercialked laiid-holdltig. She 
also demonstratei the dUficulties inherttu in the Adinhustrarion's 
anempCf to give the a itmtorial jurisdiction. 

De^ptiooi of the o tfbeial pcrsDEuiel of the and its Com¬ 
ponent towns, their tasks and the actual running of the sysrem 
tcKlay ajr tackled by a similar appeal lo traditicnial history supple¬ 
mented by Dr. Fieidk own cye-vvitneu accounts. There k also 
some interesting, if radier slight^ inaierial on kinship reladom and on 
the changes which are taking pboe in religious practices tn this part 
of the Gold Coast. 

The book is written wirh a minimurn of technical terms ajid 
appear^ to be aimed at a general public as much as at proleoionaJ 
anthropologkts. The Utter will mks any attempt at detailed sodo- 
logtcal analysis,, but it is to be hoped that the non-profesakinal 
audience will be readied^ for sympathetic, taiOy read studies of diu 
kind can do much lo case the rclatiom between aliens and the 
Africans amongst whom they work and to inform and imerest^ die 
Largely uniniormed and uniiitcxested pnbbc at home, 

1 JAR.BARA £. WARD 


The Negro-'AO'icfln LsinguiigeSi Jly L. Lirndcm 

Krjf jfi vo, 275, t tfuip. Ptia 11 

I ^ I This is an l^glbh translation^ or rather paraphrase, of 
Lti Zatnj^s N^^Afriiaiitti^ wlueh appeared io 19^41. It 
begins with a historkal and geographical sket^ of the peoples of 
Ainca and their languages^ and goes on to survey the diaiae- 
tcristics of the knguages under tunc beads : phonedes, vocabulary 
and ryntjoc, prorKHins, dctcrmiiutkiii of definite nouns (ankle and 
gcsiitivc), partides, verbs, noum, ijualiricati\'cs and numrmls. 
Chapter Xl comaitu a brief hktory of Afikan lin^istic studies, and 
io the lair ehaptcr Mile. Hombutger sets ant Iter theory of the 
Egyptian origin of African languages. The object of the book, 
according to the wrapper, ti 'not to give ickniifjc inTocmation.., ^ 
bul to allow an interested in bngiuges to Teahrc the pccuUar features 
of die Negro-Afiican group, and to emphasize the fundamentaJ 
unity in their arigim.'^ This doctrine of i^damcrual unity ii ex¬ 
press in Mile. Hombtirgcr'i theoty that * Negro-African languages 
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rcprescni Varied mcfdifrcaiidtis of Egyptian dialects adopted at 
diiferCTit periodi by various peoples in toueh w^ith Egyptian civiliza¬ 
tion.* In the appendix to Chapter [ she daims, as 1 understand her 
thesis, that the link between aneient Egyptian and olhcr African 
languages ivas a h^'pothetical language winch she calls * Saharian,' 
*w'hich must have been spoken about the Chnstun Era, by the 
nomad tribes who lived On the fionticTS of the Roman Empim in 
.Africa j'le. in the Sahara.* This Luiguage wai 'presumably of the 
same type* as the 'adulterated form of Egyptian' spoken by the 
'inhabitants of die oases fwhoj were and arc Tedas.' Among the 
'w'arrior-shcphcrds' who spoke Saharian were the 'No^cac, 
Bknimycs and Cara manta* from whom arc descended the Nubians; 
and ‘the invasion of Negroes which led to the Dlemmyes being 
settled in Egypt by DiocIctuFi separated the Maui from the rest of 
the Saharians/ fot the Mxiai, like the Tqda, Kanuri, Scrcr, F ull and 
Zinde, are 'Sahatians.^ Coomteiii is superfluous; but one would 
like to have some of the evidence for these assertions. In her ptrlacc 
Mile. Homburger refers to the general rejection of her cJieocy, and 
claims that she has avoided tefening to it in thii book (whi^ 
dcKiibcs as 'pracricaliy a second edfrion') ‘save in 1 few cases* and 
in the bst chapter. NevcrthclcH, the impUcations of the theory arc 
present^ inevitably^ on almost every page; nothing else indeed could 
account for die airious arrangement in which examples from 
languages of all types are collected together. There is nothing 
surprising in souie lexical and; even graminaticai resemblances 
between annent Egyptian and inodt'm Alrican languages; rather 
would it be surprising if there wTfc no rescmblaneo. But tint is a 
long way frcMn deriving all African languages from ancient Egyprian 
or Coptic: and It cannot be said that MUc. Homburger has pur 
forward really conviriciag vvidcfice^ for much of it is nett sound. 
She comidersp for example, that ancient Egypibn krr, are the 
original forms of fniU Itel, *1 lirtlc of' and of Masai oii, 'litde,* fcm. 
krli, on which the English version adds die iUuniLijting comment 
(not in the French arigmal) th;it "k has disappeared in masculine 
words in Masai* (p. zjj). Eut the Maui stem meaning * little' is nV 
mat kht or and tiisiead of com paring Egyptian ku with Masai 
rf, 1 vvoidd rather compare Masai ii with Bantu Kavirondo tiii, 
'little.* And to connect, as she does on p. 317, Bantu with 

andent Egyptian itry, km ' to be smaLL* might be justifred if iL-ciriii 
were the only diminutive form that existi^. It diould be added, 
however, in fairness to the author, that ihc intft>diLctian of bii&j/u 
liere is an afrcrihoughi (not a very happy oiie)j far it does not 
occur in the original French,, where the proposition is put in a 
slightly more reasonable w'ay. 

Thia Engli^ vernon cannot be described as an impruvnuent on 
the odfjruJ edition in French- In the Ent pbce« the English is in 
niany places ejctivmely poor, and there is no doubt that the French 
expressed the autlior^s theory much more eonvincingly^ ciimighp 
perhaps^ to convince tome who are not Africaniiis. But this Englisli 
version, slovenly in iti cxecudon, would seem unlikely to achieve 
its purpose; and the reader who wishes to examine Mile. Horn- 
burger'i thcoiy' for hmisclf will have to go to the French edtrion, for 
whatever Afrieaniits may think of it, the work of so duringuished a 
schobr ai MEIc. Honi burger should iioE be Judged entirely by this 
Englidi version. As an cxamplj: of its badness we may quote some 
sencenen from p. 209: 'BLeek , . . in had defended a tHcsis in 
katiti on the South African bognager . . . Bishop Cclonso |jiV] 
look liim to Natal, and bter he became libraruii to Sir George Grey, 
Governor of the Cape., and much interested in books.‘ That it was 
not Block who ‘bmme interested! in books* is shown by the 
original, which reads: ' Blcck ... avail fait nne iNksc m btin sur fci 
Ungues dc f Afrique du Sud db i Ei^t... amcn^ an Natal parlYv^uc 
C^olenso, Blcck mt ensuite attachf i b btblioth^ite du gouvcnicur 
du Cap Sir CcOtgc Grey, qui ftait un Icitr^/ 

In the second pUcc, it is marred by an inctedihlc number of mis¬ 
prints, rk?t only in Enropcan mines wliere they do not nutter^ but in 
African words w here they can be most misleading. Anyone can 
eorreci Coloiw to Colo^p and if be cannot it does not really 
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martci; but who, noe knowki^ Old Nubian, could guc« that 'the 
a/ of the Old Nubian future pattiripic' (p, 190) h really d [Frendi 
pn^lrial^ p. or that Ma^ii t&*m htOi^s (p. iit) b TieaUy i/m 

Though these luispriiits are metdy evkicjiirc of ilackiiEsi in 
putting the bonk through the press, they arc none the ]]e$s ^ 
nunsE^f ous that they sciiouuy detnet ftom ajiy value the book might 
have as a w'ork qf reference for coniparadvc purpoKi. The reader 
who tmdi niatiy etror^ m bnguag« with which he ii tamilbr 
cannot feel sure that words oflaii^gci whkh he does not know are 
quoted correoly. 

More serious &oni the linguiitk point of view are the mhiakeii 
assertions which so often ate made when people are wfiring about 
imfiiniliar languages, as for instance on p. 191^, wheie Nandi 
iida-n (really id-jw) k said to be a Vrepetidon^ of b, whereas it is 
from a $tein iii/. And a more careful study of Niloric and Nflo^ 
Hamicic langtiagE;^ would have shown that 'lepcdtion* (a not very 
happy choice for the 'mdonhleniieTit^ of the original) has a specilic 
value (p, 193). On the cthnologkai side, several stareinenrs are inadc 
which win not be generally accepted,^ and in the very £rsi paragraph 
of die book there is an. unfottiuiaic remain about pygmies hi the 
Kalahari, which might possibly be due to inconipctcnE Eranskdon of 
the original ^dcj popuhdons names.' But it b dhhcult to see what 


Ziinbabwe and the "uncemented bridge m Nigeria' have to do 
with language: for this the translator is not responsible. 

The value of a book of this kind dependj on its accuracy in 
Setting Out £ict 3 ^ and on its objective approacb \ and if its pturplHc is 
to serve as an btroduetton to Aftican languages^ it shoiild not be 
nude the vehicle of a theory which^ as the author admits, k not 
generally accepted. This book, apart from the rramlation and nm- 
printi, may be given credit for providing a ooUcction of facts not at 
present avaikbk b a single volume. But it must be used with 
cjurion, for many of ic? statements arc open to chitlcrigc, and the 
Aftican speoaiist will tbd assertions about Lmgiiagen in his oWn 
held which do not carry cotiviction. I fmd for iitstancc on p. 16S a 
Hatemeni that ~u k i. hmtive b Nandi, and tliat ^urnes of places 
take ut u definite article/ the examples given being die w'otds for 
sky and fiiffl! (though there are otiTcr words of greater relevance like 
fvfjmtV-pTdnf, the Nandi for which b;ivc the suiSs -m)* but 
to these may be added the words Ibr urin, rjr, ten and /rupf^er (to 
name bur ftvc}^ w'hich all take tbe sufiox -erf, and are not names of 

places^ 

hi spite of the high cost orbook-ptoducdoji these days, the price 
of dm book, giv^i to the world with so httk care, soenu uiiduly 
high. G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


ASIA 


The Junta and Sampaaii of the Yangtze: A Study In 
diincsc Nantirul Rc^carcli, Vo' 1 - H (The Cttift of 
tbe Low^er aud Middle Yangtze and Tributaries)^ 
By G, R. C. llfifiriffr. {Ltnniort: Ke^m Pmif), 

1948. Pp^ 506+ mih ip7 plaus^ 32 fextJigutrs wjd a map. Price ^1. 

Tliis voluine eondudes the cxhauirive and iiupired studies of 
Chbese Junki and sa mpans of the Yangtze and its associated water¬ 
ways undertaken by Mr. 'Worcester for the Chinese Maritime 
Cufloms. Like the first volurne it iis cluracteid?ed by ebuity and 
breadth of tfeatrncfii, fine production and m^isterty tnowlcdge of 
the subject. Mr. Worcestet's works on Chinese jimks are classics 
and bdispcnsabJe alike to the cravell^ to China the ^rtideni of 
luurical archseolagy. Thli work is nor eonfiiied to bare desetfprions 
of tfac varioui t>'pes of craft dluftratcd. It is rich in topographical 
description and details of the riverine peoples^ lives, bdiels, tcch- 
niques and history+ Chapter Xfl—the first of this second volume — 
dells m general with their cargoes, system of taxation (and 

its niduenee on thek design), and vast volume of tnfiie, with the 
types of bg sail chimcteristM: of juiiks ou virigus stretches of the 
rivetf and the infiuettcc of topogtaphy od bull derigru Suhsei^uent 
chapters give the background to md describe b deciil indi^uil 
types of junks met with oil the Lewder Vitigtzc; the Middle Ynigtrc^ 
its tributaries and lakes and the Grand CanaL We are pardcuLirly 
gratcfijl to the author for going beyond the stria cotifbes of his 
book and for bcluduig the l^oty and descripdou, with line 
drawings, of that curiom hybrid the Livrhd, once iainous for its 
achievements in cscorring convoys along the China roast. It is 
dcbitiblc whether western Ibcs greatly affected junk design for¬ 
ward, at leiit to within recent yca rs. The junks of Indo-Chim had 
sharp stems and prominent stem ports b the twxlfth ccntu^y^ as the 
researches of M. Jean Poujade have revcaled- 

War Junks have a chapter that is very fiiscbatuig and which 
bchidb reproductions of Admiml Path's very fbe s^e dnwbgi 
of contemporary war junks lu 1842. Other Fcproductioiu of old 
Chinese drawingi of war Jimki are valuable conmhuttoni to the 
subjecL a W, WATERS 

Froaiier L^oid Syrtesris in Southemmoir China: A Ccun- 
porptive Study of Agrarian Problems and Social 
Organlziiition oaiioug the Pii YL People of Vunnad 
and the Kamba People of Sikaoig. By Hnn-Seng. 
Mimeogr^id Instiiufc qf Retaiims (Niew yipFi;)+ 1949. Pp. 

v/n, 156. Prke ts 00 

Thii publication condsti of tw o Separate diorc tiioiiographs, one 
on the Pai Yi. i.e. the Yumun StiaiUn the odiei on the Kamba. 
the Eastern Tibetans, rather artificiaLly linkf^d together on a thread 
of Macdst dogma. Both mouographs contain useful CDm|uiadvc 


material. Approximately onothird of each section of the book is 
taken up with a generalized review of Incal history; there then 
fqllowj a simimarj'^ of the indigenous poEtical and administrative 
StrUcTUxie followed by statistical analysts of property, land tenure and 
bbdur organizatkm tn cenaiu sclcaed villager. 

in the Pai Yi section the ftgur« rekting to production and 
property dutribution show an economy znalogoui to the rice-hised 
syrtems described by Fei and Chang in EiviJfbotmd China Man. 
1948, l4S)h_Tbc fact that the population here described is Pai Yi 
(Shan) and not Chinese seems soniewhat irrelevant, ft is uscftil to 
Iwve an aecount of the rbintST “colonkr admitlistiative ^^stem, but 
the histufical review i$ pout. Bercter acccHims of tile indig^tous 
Shan otganizatiou. e^dii elsewhere^ nac.ibly in the work of ^entt; an 
author whom Mr. dim does not iiieiitioiL 
The Kamba portion of the book u a mote closely Integrated piece 
of work. The author here takes a rather narrow Marxist point of 
view dcrit'ed from Frofe^or S. V. Yushkov. He holds that Eastern 
Tibetan society is in a specific stage of evolutionary development— 
'early feudalism*—which he contrasts with the mote rudimentary 
'protq-fcvdaUsm' of the Pai Yi. The root of all Kamba ill% including 
e^xn polyandry, is to be found in the ula, a syrtem of Uboin: obliga¬ 
tion which the authot identifies, without any great qaiidon, widl 
die Frcndi term {t»yie and the English phrase ^foiced labour." 
The argunicnt seems cq me greatly over-simpllfted, but coutauis a 
number of thought-provoking ideas. 

ft should be noted that the work was originally written up in 
Chinese some yean ago and lefeieuccs have doc been always 
brought up to date. £□ partieukr the Kamha mateekl should be read 
in conjunction with, various recent papers by Professor Li Aa-che 
puhlishcd by the West Chiiu Unkm Univeraity and ekewltere. Li's 
work ii specifically sociological aa against the politico-economic 
ejupliasli of Chen's alula's!! and ii^gcsts a rather different interpreta¬ 
tion for nimy of the facts cited. £. R. LEACH 


Hindiilim. By A. C Ben^iiri, Leiirdfljni (Hulrlu'jwiwi), 1949. Pp. 171. 
Pficf js, 6d, 

111 a short book of 171 pages. Or. Bouquet attempts to 
give m an account of a vast and complicated religion like 
Hinduism. Everyone will agree due this Is a veiy' difficult task* hue 
Dr. Bouquet manges to pack a good deal of information into, his 
small book. In die preEtce Dr. Bouquet tells us that he wants to 
show ^ imdentajidjug otid sympathy towards the religion he is 
studying; and very oecarion^y lie docs nuiugc to break through 
the tolleoivc representations wliida be inherits as a member of a 
dilfcrcnt reJigion and dtffcrcnc culture^ and perceives a Hindu 
religkhuj corveept as a Hindu perceives k. His cKcuioiul sueccsi. 
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how-tvcr, only thiam bio relief hn genetd eulim to iindtr^tand 
Hbdtmin, 

Hbdimm is A very dMetciit xcligion from Chrisiwuty, Ii ku tto 
‘Chiirch" b the sciue b whidi tfac Christum have one, it doei not 
pfHfics a body of dcgnia and it is not a proulytizbg ixligiofL Ji 
cncDwagos krtago-wonhip, jiid abounds in feasa, festivals and 
pdgnmagK. Very profound religious cxpcricticic Ji well ai the 
worship, with anbial sacrifice^ of goddesses who proidc over 
diseases such ai snialt-pox, plague and cholera are indnded nithin 
Hinduism. It embraces sects like Jakbm and Lingayarisni VL-hidi 
have c^uesUoned many of the accepted notbns of orthodox Hindus, 
the Jains quesdoiied the authority of the Vedas and the Ling^yais 
refused to accept the idea of the Karma. 

Thai European Chrisdans dnd Hbdimtu haiHiug b the erttreme ii 
only Jiatural, Quite apair frotn the fact that they trad tp aecepe 
certain popular ideas mrreni abmu Hinduurn in their culture, they 
have neccsarily to bdievc ihar theirs is the only crtie leligion, and 
that lU ocher rdigioni are mote or Ics false. Thdr attitude is 
detcmiuvd befbteh^ind, and compatative religion, one comes to the 
melaiKholy cotidusiort, tends to become uictely patrioiiuii for onc^s 
DWTi religion. 

Or, Bouquet writes i 

'Hbduuni sets forth knowledge—seeing the trudi—as the 
Wray to salvatioo. Hut this is not ^t^tlon !&oni wiekedness or 
wrongdoing whkii is the &uit of 5 cirH:entreflne$s, but salvation 
trom ignorance. The moment a man knows himself to be one 
with the Atman^Brahman, he is released. Bui rhic has no sort 
ofrelatipu to moral regenetatkm- To be wiseis tnoit important 
thaii to be gooch since good and evh both belong to the sphere 
of illusion from which wtidoui sets one free. It is true that 
occasionally one finds u^gesdons that one cannot attaui to 
knowledge without the preparatary discipline of a weO^ 
ordered moral liie, but this is not the gcucnil teaching of the 
Upauiihasis' (p. 74)^ 


It is lurprisbg chat Dr, Bouquet should have thought that the 
knowledge of die identity of the bdividiul Atniao with the 
universal Brahman which the Upanishadte sages refer lo is of the 
Same kind as that bvolved b nonoal intcUcctiJjl amviiy^ Ir b a 
dififoent kbd of knowledge. It ptesuppuacs an ethical and spiritual 
disopIbeT and it also has the efiocc of transforming the hie of rbe 
bdividiial concerned. Again, ir ii biportant to temcmbci that the 
social Bbric was maintained by l^viiiJdrtdiuadi/TdFifrdi, and even m 
Upanishadic India mysdo were the exception rather than the rule. 
When we are dealing with mysdes, it is ewnmJ to muiembcr that 
We arc dealing only with a select Noe every man wishs to 
attain unity with God even b a predominantly r rligd fiHs iodety like 
that which existed in Upamshadic India- FbrDy« the myiiics as the 
preferred type of Indian sociery had* we must prestuneH a certab 
effect on die values of the bulk of cht pdpulatbnr The U pamshadic 
my^C might have been keen only on saving his soul, bur his 
example certainly taught people to vaitie the durigs of the spirit. 
This is viBblc even today in India—the ordinary bdian has au 
intuitive apprecuriou of matters spiritual ajid this sphitiialiTy 
stands out b the midsr of so much so^ and other uglbess. 

One does not know what to make of certain statements b the 
book. For instance, rcferriiig xo the Hindu tradition of the old man 
retiring to die forest to m^taie 011 God, Dr. Boutjuct says^ 'b a 
warm dbiaEt old men may be more comfortable in the jungk chan 
m 2 crowded house, where they and the younger folk are getting on 
one aiioBher's tiervcs* 35), It is obvious thac the author has no 
first-hand experiimce of the Jungle. 

There are some obviom dips and emira w^hich I hope w'dl be 
remedied in the next ediriou. The Didupanthis are described *aj j 
mote or lew male cofiimunky' (p. 115), Again^ Cochin is not in 
Travancore (p. 1)7). Shr^ddha docs not mean fimeral riles* hue the 
annual propidarion of the deceased auccsiots (p- 133). 

M. N. SRINIVAS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Indonesaxa Art. CC Maw, tp4p. 91 mtd 143 

Sia»—I am grateful to Dr. Hebe-Gridem for replying to 
my somewhar impertinent norice of his reetui essay in 
indemfsim An [Mam, 1949, 91). There is a general pome ar 
issue W'hkh seems to me of some importaDce. 

My ill phrased conmienc tliac Dr, Hcbe^cldem had here 
expressed his views ^with a dogmarism that is rather staitlbg for 
anyone with some know^ledgc of die field * w^as not meant to imply 
any hnutariafr to Dr. Hciiio-Gcldem's own knowledge of his 
ipe^ism. As an introductory' essay to the catalogue of an art 
exhibition this condensed expression of his views was no donhe 
admirable, but as a reviewer for Mam i was presumably adeed to 
report how hi this summary osay is to be txifksidered a significant 
cm^bution to anchiopology,^ IrOm this latter point of view'. Dr. 
Hebo-Gddem^s argumtnt, u here presented, does appear to me 
greatly over^rimpliScd and dogmatic. 

Anthropcilogba, like iiudcncs of art generally^ scciu lo be 
divided bco two clearly disdngbshable camps m their attitude to 
the problems of primitive art. hi this rcspeci Dr. Hcine^Gcldem and 
mort of the writers whom he mciitioiu may be daued as art Ids- 
lorians, while a number of other anthiopologhcf—Boas and 
Lemihard Adam for example—have more b common with the arc 
critic- For the former grotip, the art products of modem 'primitives* 
are of b^est primarily twause of their derivation fiom the art of 
great dvilbaticvu of thir remote past; for the Utter the bterot b in 
the objects themselves regardless of the styliicic derivation. From 
the point of view of one of the laucr* t>f . Hdne-Gddein''s gcncrai 
approach* partiniUrly as expressed in coodetued focen b the ettay 
under diicusrimi, does appear to bear a marked resemblance co that 
of Elliot Smiik t apdogUc if Dr. Hcme^Oeldcm feels hurt at this 
bsmuatioii. 1 fully realize that he in no way adheres to the wilder 
spccuiations of Ellint Smith and Perry. 

But ai between late Chou and Modem Borneo, may I defend 


myself? As Dr. Hebe-Geldcrri states. Late Clioo art today consists 
of numerous (mostly rather small) objects of metal (mainly bronze), 
jade, wood (surely ve^ few^?J, lacquer work, pottery, etc. This b 
a residue from somclhktg much more lavish the nature of which we 
can only guess. Modem Bornean art, on the other liaud* is expressed 
over a very wide range of nuterials hut mainly in wood {often on 
a monumental scale)* metal (mostly bbrirsmithV worfc)^ ivory and 
bone, textiles (esperially ilioi] and basketry. The media and scale of 
the two forms of xsdietic expression* 21 wc now know them, arc 
thus almost wholly dutina. We can observe at first hand all the 
techniques of the Bornean anbt-craftsmaii and w'c can study ehe 
iodA milieu m which he works; but we chi only gues at luort of 
the original rmitext of the objects surviving fiom the Chou epoch. 

l>r. Meke-Getderu beUeves that a ccrtuitriCHi can be escibliihcd 
between the totality of the living art complex of modem Borneo 
and the totality of a pnaomably much more daborate and sc^hisri- 
catedart ooniplex which existed many hundreds of niiltfis away Some 
3,000-odd yein ago. The bade cyidcfvce iot thU alleged assudarion 
comists uJtimalely in cereaut rather debatable resemblances t»f motif 
ordcdgii element. Whether sudi arguments and th?c other associated 
philological and anchxologtcaJ evidence so 1^ produced constitute 
proof or erudite guesswork num U a matter of opuiion, I should 
have thoughr myself that most students would agree tlut the 
areImjlQgy of South-But Asia gjttierally is Mi« very much at the 
guesswork stage. In any case, 1 mysrirprefer a more diroci approach 
to the artistic expression of living culture*. E. R, LEACH 

Rcyal Inirilufc, L^td^n 

Ncit 

Some student! of art (and indeed of ethnology in geuerri) 
may fed that the best approach lira somewhere between Dr. 
Lcach^j two groupip and dut in any case, in a sdeotific $cmcp 
there is no useless knowledge. Evt^i die ^lunctiaaialiio" did not 
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ui pnrdfX entirely ciciir their miadi of infoTDUtioii iibout 
oiigim, howevrr tmiHCcrateid they were in adding to ii. Stieh 
Infontudoti (iipirt fxnm its value in itself) n surdy often indk- 
pesubH ®r U \c2st highly (Bcliil, in the siudy of living eul- 
tura; quesdoniia^ of living informinEs wiU scidom cliric 
reliable informatioti abcaut traits^ which arc in £iet meo^inglcsi 
auTviv-aU from an earlier igc- Thui, no itudcnc of, wy. West 
AfticJn art can sifely Ignore the traces therein ofdertienti from 
the ancient Nik Valley euluiriG; if he b convinced enough of 
the theory with which be staitcd, he may have little didi^ry, 
witli the ever geiicroiu help of indigaKnis informantip iii find- 
tng anotlicr 'e^bnation' for theni, but knowledge of tiac 
troth would at the least save him time and wasted effort and 
might often give him more positive a&sucance. 

lu forQiet clays, one ajithropologtst niighi span severaj ftelds 
and several approaches; the growing specialkzation of today 
seems ju^iiiabk only so long as there are enough spedalats in 
diffcnnit fklds and approaches to mamtain a bfcnod and 
habneed advance of knowledge. Thus it may be held that the 
■ufiHcnce of specialists in the study of origins hdps to justify 
chose who prefer to confine themselves to living cijitures; and 
vtffa. —Ed* 


Tbe Blowgun in Europe (fltmtratCif] 

J SiH^—In Jantia^, is* 4 «. the magazine Uffiput reproduced 

10 O * oiiniaiurr showing mctfiDds of hunting and 

fishing, ill which a young man is seen aiming a blowgun 
at a bird in a tiec. Thia miniature la from a MS, (5.CKS4) the Biblio- 
th^ue de rArsciial, Parii, of Pietro de Cresrerufi's T-rciafisc cn Rural 
EcaiiiJrny^ and was made in France about 1475; 1 reproduce it (fig. i ) 
by pertnisdon 0/ the Conscrvatcur of the Biblioth^uc de rArscnal . 
Ai about the same tiiTie Lord RagUn pointed our that a simibr 
iiiiDtBture^ which eomaim most of the same clcinffnts differently 
placed, had appeared in the American magazioc Ufi for May^ l^i 47 . 
This is ftozn 3 Flemish Mb. of the same work, and apparently of 
about the same dote, in die Morgan Library, New York. The close 
resemblance bctw'ccn the two ininiaciires suggests that both werr 
fM copies of die same original. Though Creicenzi wrote his work 
in 1^04“^, t have not been able to trace an earlier copy ffion the two 
mendotuL^ in which a miniature of this type appears 

Two earlier M&S. in the Britisli Mmeum have decoraCed borders 
in which appear grotrs^c figures using what may be blnwguns. 
One (Add. MS. 36684,1144), which is North Frmich, shows a fi^rc 
apparently ainiiiig a blowgun ai a rabbit; the tube appear to W 
about three feel in length., and from the poution of tbe haiids, w'hieh 
hold the end near the mouthy ii jfiecni^ to me uniikcLy that the objea 

11 a staff. lu date is about 1320. The orher (Stowe 17) was mode in 
the Maastricht district in the bte thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century. It shows (£.114) a grotesque apedike creature standing on 
the back of a horse and beitding with its head hidden between its 
knees. Frotn the position where its mouth would be, a long pole or 
lube prefects backwards. The creature'1 leg hides the haisds and the 
moudi eisd. Neither of these examples can be siid certainly to repre- 
hmt the blowgun, and the Kcond ii especially dbubtfid. 

Among the Rallies Collection of shadow figures from 

Ja^'ip collected by Sir Scamford Raffles before 1^24 and now in the 
British Museum, is one (5S>-i5-aS.492) depleting an army in bottle. 
It ineliides a number of figures using blowguns, which in this Cose 
too xcni 10 be not much more than three feet long. Tbe figures arc 
bald and nalpfd al^ve the waist, and may pethaps rsprescnt members 
of a primitive tril>c- In hii f/jrfi?ry pf jm'a (1817, VoL i, p. 296) 
Raffles says^ referring to the plate facing this page : ^The niLp and 
pdin represent the tube and the imall arrows which arc ren^rtd 
pouonotu by the itpati these has^e not been used on Java for ctn- 
Uirics, but they arc conuDou in the less civilized ulaiids of the 
particularly on Borneo.' However, the pbte, 
which is headed *Ja van Weapotu,^ shows the tuhp andpdrer : a tube 
abort m proportion to in diameter (therr'is no scale), and dam 
barbed ^ qiK: fide. Among che arrows of the Raffles Collection ft 
011c. 17 inches long, of light-coloured wood, the head formed of a 
piece of metal lapped round the poiiu; and 1 long strip of paper 
wrapped romid the butt end to form a paddi^. This may be a blow- 


gun dirt: but there ate a number of others c^tactly sinuhr bur 
feathered, and rcfeiencC to the plate previously mentioned suggests 
that all may have been used with a thmwing device catted In 

any event* it secnis that the memory of the use of the blowgun in 
war lasted in Java unol Rafilcs' time, aiKl as a bunting weapon or a 
toy it still survived. It is difficull to see how so slowly actii^ a 
weapon can have been useful in pitched battle. 

British MusfUfij D. A. L. CRANSTONE 



FiC. I 
NW 

PtofcKor j- H, Hutton adds the following note; 

' In on article in Cm/fllry , 10 Dce^bcr* 1948* oji account 
k given of the trade cati of certain cightcenth-eentury 
tiianufactnrm of fishing tackle* in which the mention re¬ 
peatedly occurs of 'ttunki^ to shoot dans aryd pellets (at fish?): 
the Shrvi^r ChrJarJ Diaian^ gives * blow-pipe* as 'an obsol^c 
mcani^ for tnmfc," so that it is quite dear that whai were 
advertised by these tacklcKleoim were blowguns of sorts. 
Can aii>^ne teL me vi'hcre one can see oue of these vanftbed 
tmnki with its appacattu? I do not remember ever to have 
seen, one in the Fin Riven Museum in Oxford or in any odicr 
museum. That blowguns were ^My w'cJl known in Europe is 
ckarfiom Mr. Cranstone's inuslratiocL t suppenc they may have 
come to Europe ftom other South America or ftoni India, but 
the Italian name crrhotijita suggests an Oriental origin. They 
may have come to Europe through the Arabs or through 
Portugijcse and Italian trade with the Eoh.'—Ed. 

The Efivrntiveneu of Savages. Cf. Maw, 194^ 
w Sla,-—Even if wc knew^ which we certainly do not, that an 

1J / invxntcd the ijIew* we ihduM not be entitled to 

infer that the Eskimo *m nmnjiRtJy (my italiesj experiment¬ 
ing * . / My anctiicir, the second Marquess of Worcescer, is said 
to have invented the steam engine, hut tf Professor James were to 
infer that hft dc^eetidants are eotistantiy improving It^ be would be 
mutoken. 

It ft, of course^ possible that a savage might moke a suceessfid 
experiment, but there seems to be no evidence that any savage has 
ever done so. The only experument died by Vrofoioi Hutton was 
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immccHsfiiL Ttc other cases lie diet rckte to bewrowing, which is 
a di^cTcnt mittcr. 

Wc do not kjiow how dvijutatloii arw, and to dcvsic our 
guesses into dogmas is luijusiili^ble. Hisiory leachcs howewer, 
5 ial the Roiruins, for tstacuple^ were not e!(pcninin:ku 1 !y indined 
^d made few inventions^ and diat bi tnany dvil^'d countries, 
citide and iiicfhdcnr devices have persbted tindianged for cm- 
itirici. Arc all uvages redly mote mgeruDui duLn die Romani or 
our mcdiz^'al anccstotj, and^ if so, why arc they still savages? 

RAGLAN 

Pueblo Bclt-Weaving^ C£ MAKp 1949 

Siu ,—1 write Wish reference to Mrs. Aitken's ardeJe on 
Pueblo bek-wcaving to wy that there is in this Museum a 
loom with a rigid h^dlex like the Second one in the artkte, 
w hich was collected at Zufii by Mr. Lottb Clarke in 1935 and given 
by him to the Museum in 1924. Ji has on ii a partly woven warp-Gice 
ted band with one narrow green uripe oti each side of a central 
lOHe, w^hich bears a simple pattern contaimiig a few w^hlie ikFcads. 
The red and green warps arc of wool, and in tlicr ceutral zone the red 


FiQ, U WOODEjg WEAVING COMk IHOM ZUSt 
Lrfi^th 5 inchn 

w'oolkn warps ahemate with white cotton ones. There is a pair of 
white cotton warps at each edge^ The wxft is of w'hrtc coiton^ and 
there h no spool, so h was probably passed with the fingers. In 
addition lo 1 sw^ord for beating in the weft, idiere is a wooden comb 
{fig. [] which rctemblj^ some Early Iron Age bone ones to which 
the same use is ascribed. G. H. S. BUSHNELL 

L'HiPCHit/jMwit'Miw and Ethnelogy^ Cvfdft'r 

Cwttn'djjr, 

Fordicr Ligdrt on ike Qlokoa * Head of lfe« MAt^, I949 ,1 
—Samples of the '^Olokim'^ and British 
beads (see i949i Plate Ad) were taken in the form 

of drilliisgi in the Biidsk Museum bboratories, and have 
been examined diemically and spcctiographicilly. The alloys 
were found to be heavily kackd a brasses witli the fbllowHng 


composiDons: 

■Qbfcun' 

Bullish Afiucmn 


hrjd 

ktad 


pet ceniv 

per Cent 

Tin 


0-8 

Lead 

. ll-O 

11-4 

Copper . 

74-3 

7J'4 

Iron 

06 


Zinc , 

* 

ALL 


99-1 

Wj 


The ipcctfogtams of the two alloys were pracrically identkaJ, 
and showed the pnoence abo of silver, nickel, arsenic, antimony and 
bistnuch. 

The similarrty ofttur metal in ihe two casdogs pointi to a common 
source and suggcsCSp indcoik that these heads may have been cast 
from metal originally of the lacnc mditmg. Such results cannof be 


regarded as support for the contendcui that the "Olokun' head ts the 
worit ofa modem bronre-foiinder, unless one is to suppose that the 
fbunder used metal derived Eom a gennine Ife had, (A spcctro- 
graphic examination of the dghtecii heads revealed die presence of 
the same dements in eadi one-^diough the ptoporrioris of the 
major elements varied cousiderably.} 

[ hid no opportunity of exaiulnkig ike 'Oloknti' bead before 
m fetum to Africa and it is ckcrefore especially unfortunate 
that the oattiie of die sampk precluded a metakographk exitmiu^ 
□on, asi riiii might well have contribuled evidence bearing an the 
concludoti of I^agg and Underw'ood that die bionzc had b™ made 
by und casting. A case has uiiddubtedly been made lor regarding 
the ^QlokmL* bead as diiTetent Earn the other heads cx^mkicd^ but 
[ consider that the condusion that the bead sand-east in a fom- 
or Eve-picce mould is not supported by the evkimee offered. 
R£SCdt£h LdAcircUpry, ^lish Muffitm A. A. MOSS 

Msfe? 

Tlie auibors of the ajtidc 'An Examination of the Sn-Callcd 
Olokun Head of Uch Nigeria' (Mak, 1949, i) do not fcclthai 
Dr. Moss's very inieieiiiiig fesulc in nadf modi^H their 
arguments and conckmom;—though if certainly brightens the 
mystery of how the rcproductiDn, if suck it be, came to be 
made. Indeed the vimiaf idenrity of the two alloys cady throw's 
into highrt relief the extraordinary dilfctcitccs m cedmique 
of RLannfjcrurc bctw^ccn the two beads—difTcrcnces which, in 
their experience^ cannot be explained writhin the contexr of 
WcH African brotiae-cudng aldisc. 

It UE interesting to compare Dr. Mou'i figures with those 
obtained by Sir Wllham Gow^bnd for a ■ typical' sculpture in 
the roaind from Benin, and published in Read and Dabon. 

from dv City if ^mn (Briti^ Miuctrm, 1699)+ 
These are (per cent-): rin, 0^57;.bad, 5-65: copper, 78-50; 
iron, 0-54L rinCn i4-j4' nickel, trace; arsenic, <tlti amimony^ 
0-09. Silver and bismuth, which were tiHind by Dr. Mos^ are 
not menrioned. Gowland drew' J[it>ni tkii analysts the conclusion 
that the metal must have come from ibe Iberian pcniimiLi 
rather than (iriani Northern Europe, but does not seem to have 
considered the possibility of an Afncaii origin^ and indeed he 
w'ould have Ibcnid it di^cult to obtaiii speciiaiims of native 
African orcf^ which are eycu now not available for study irt this 
country. These facts suggest that piem of old bronEC whose 
analyses w^ould fall w'itkin the range of the Ife bronzes may not 
be at all uncommon in Nigerb; this waidd increase the possi¬ 
bility of eoiiicidefioe between the analyses of the British 
Mnseniu head aud a reproduction, made ii:^ Iota! brouae, of the 
'Olakuii' head. 

Such caiekil ickctiou of contemporary marerials a commoti 
practice among makers of ficdnidcs of all kineb of antiques, 
whether they be old books, fiimitute, paintings or bronze 
sculpcures. MoreEwer, there seems no reason 10 exclude the 
possbility that an analyrii, as careful as Dr. Miins'i, should 
have been made Irom the original or a part of it, and 
iimructions given to a bronze-four^cr to follow' il as accurately 
ai possible in rnaking a neproducticiri. 

It is now' understood that the Qni of Ife is prepared in 
principle m allow the "Olokun' head to be sail lo Engbud 
again, probably within ike next few months, for fortker 
examinalijoti at grcaicr leisaitc dual w'as avaibbk: ki die week 
procediiig im return m Nigeria last year. This will give inter¬ 
ested students and brtiiixe'casting experts the opportunity 
to form their opmiom, beddex alfow'ttig for the met^lograpkic 
cxammaricm suggrated by Dr. Mo®. Meanwhib, the authors 
df the aftick' published in January think it right bric0y to 
sunimariae ihctr Concliuiotis as foQbwi: (t) in commota 
with the various expem who examined the he^ they feel that 
the evidence adduoro is lufocknt to establish that, by whatever 
pioccss produced, the present "*Olokun' bead is an after-cast 
or reproduction; and (a) a number of pieces of evidmee 
mggest that the process tss^ was probably that of sand caning, 
at tentatively rccomtructod m the conduding sectfon of the 
artidt— Ed. 
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SOME OLD WESTERN ESKIMO SPEAR-THROWERS* 

h 

DR. G. H* S. BUSHMELL 

Cwf4/43fp CiUnhndff Utthtf^iy Muirum ^ ArihiFolti^y (wJ 


I Cambridge Univcmt)' Museum of Arcliseo- 
logy ajid Ethnology Ins recently ac<|uired four 
Western Eskimo spear-throwers, of which'front aud back 
viev^-s are shown in Flare N, from the Wisbech Museum, 
to which they were given, witli other things^ by Rear- 
Admiral Spelman Swaine* R.N., die Squire of Levering- 
ton^ and by members of his tamily. He obtained them 
during die voyage. 1792 to 1795 p on which he accompanied 
Vancou ver to the west coasc of North America and thence 
round the world. Their early dace and associadoTis give 
them an exceptional interest and importance. 

The photographs show thdr nature quite clearly^ so a 
long description is unnecessary'; in the comments bdow^ 
they w^ill be numbered i to 4p starting at the bottom. Ajl 
are of a slow-growing coniferous wood, and aJI have an 
ivory' iniet at the end of the socket, with a vestige of a 
projecdon to fit into the butt of the dart. 

No. t is remarkable for the insets in the back; iminedi- 
ately behind the Enger hole were tsvo teeth, one of which 
is lost; behind dicse is a ceiicral groovci at the far end of 
which is a light-blue glass bead, probably of Russian 
e^rig^^: larther back arc three groups of four stnall teeth, 
the first lacking one, the second lilcewkc, while the third 
has an empty' socket (barely visible in the photograph), 
which was probably not filled, just behind the third tooth. 
The teeth are much worn and hard to identify. The larger 
* With Plata N 


one might be a w orn milk molar of a bear or perhap die 
last molar of a canicL The smaller ones appear to be the 
incisors of a carnivore, possibly the Arctic fox, but dicy 
might be the milk teeth of a dog or even a bear. I owe 
this infomiadon to Mr. F+ R. E^ariingtoiii Director of the 
Cambridge University' Museum of Zoology, 

No. 2 has a very' small li^ht-blue glass bead at die back, 
set near the forward end ol the narrow groove in die axis 
of the rear half of the vveapon. 

No. 3 lacks insets and is altogether plainer, but Itas been 
split and hound in audquicy in two places with sinew cord. 
The binding at the fions'ard end passes through 1 hole in the 
firont finger socket, and the job was finished by driving a 
wooden peg into the hole. 

No, 4 differs from the remainder in the holding arrange¬ 
ment, and in being leh-handed, a most interesting fact first 
noticed by Mr. H, J. BraunJiolu, It lacks the prominent 
socket^ for the last three fingers which are found on the 
otlier examples, liaving a mere vestige of a hollow for the 
foremost or them, and it has a long i%'ory peg wliich is 
held in its socket by a wooden peg passiTig, presumably, 
Ehrough a hole in its base. This wo^en peg show^ clearly 
in the photograph of the back. 

AJI except No. l bear very faint inscriptions saying that 
they come from the Sandwich Islands, which appear to 
have been writien on them when they first went to 
W^bech Museum. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH* 

h 

DR. S. EISENSTADT 
TTif Htbraw Un^penity^ Jatuialam 


111 the first part of this pa|^er I ihaJl consider the 
place of 'iddmatc values in systematic socio¬ 
logical theory', and in the second the bearing of these 
considerations on anthropological research^ ft should be 
emphasized from the bc^ginning that in my view there i$ no 
theoretical distmedon between sociology and sodal 
anthropology. 

The problem of values in systcmalic sodologicd rficory 
has been most adequately analysed by T, Parsons* and what 

* Thu way, Aar spfdd rg/rrmsf t& the prphkm ^vshes, 
litm as a i^lk of the Graduale Semmar ef Anthnppfiigy as the Londm 
Sihad af EeQiwmidr It U iiumded ta a {ursssty ttvieiy ^ some ^ tha 
prdtlnts^ and not as a deiaikd rj^ffininEif icm af the AVifrdfurr 
nvr is this liieratMre reprtsentntive tf i^lhiopakgitaJ nsearrh m 

The author it tmkhsed sn IL Fitih md the memhert ^ the 

seminar fat mmy £nierestm£ critidsm and valuable st^ggesiiam. 


follows is mainly based on his analysis.^ Ultimate values 
comrimte an Enbcrcnt anaiydcal element of the ‘structure 
of social action/ the analysis of which starts with the ends^ 
me^ schema. The structure of social action is composed 
of institutional roles which determine the aedvides of the 
members of a sodal system as oriented towards the various 
ends^ and towards one another. These roles define the 
spcdfic ends whkh indisidmls pursue and the appropriate 
means by which they may be achieved. Uldmate values 
eni^ into this schema as ends of actions, either as *empiri- 
cal' or as ‘transcendental' ends. Theoretical consideration 
of empirical facts has shown that the various ends existing 
in a sodal system arc not random but usually constitute 
interconnected sy'sterns. Different sodal systemi have dif* 
ferent value systems. The ultimate values have, however^ 
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abo a spcdfic bcaiiiig on the structure and systems of 
jneansj of which the three prindpal^the tcthnological, the 
ecoucmic and die polidcal^may be conuected in various 
ways with the ends. This coonesdon may be graded from 
the * inarinsicaUy radonal^ to the ^symbolic’ (either 
rcUgious or magical). Various characteristics of the ulb- 
mate values may he of great siguificmcc: in detecmitiing the 
nature of this connexioni or reladonship betw een ends and 
means. Many tFanstcndcnUl ends—cristing in all socul 
systems—mtaiJ» by dchoition^ symbolic activities, while 
many empirical ends necessitate the pursuit of tadonal 
acbvines. ^Valuatioiul attitudes’' abo constitute mherent 
elements in the social oncu^uon of the members of a 
sj’stcm towards one anodier, especially when the social 
rcladouships arc seen—m a way^—as ends in chcmsclves* 
without b«ng oriented towards any spccihc end. This is 
mic of those relations iu which the communal (^nwfm- 
schajiikhe) as opposed to the 'societal^ (je^Wirb^rhVltf) 
element prevails. 

This shore analysts indicates the main modes in svhich 
ultimate ends bear ou the stmcturc of social icdou^ of 
which they arc a basic ckmenr. "What has been said so far 
indicates a phcuomcuological aualvsis based^ as in the work 
of Parsons^ on the development of social theory in its rela- 
rion to $odal roK^arcb- h means that these elements, values 
and valiudoual attitudes exist in every soctal system; 
consequently^ the basic nature of soda] systems is defmed 
so as to include these elements- The most important prob¬ 
lem for us* however* is the implicadous of this analysis for 
sociological research* Any such implication can. be based 
only on the assumpdou that the vaiuadoual eleiueui is an 
independent vatiablcp amenable lo empirical invesdgatton 
of its relarions to other elements of the social system l and 
this assumption has been proved cortcct by many leading 
writers oti $odologv—^Parcto, Durkheim, Weber^ Mann¬ 
heim, etc. It would perhaps be worth w^hile to indicate 
some of the most itiiportajit thcorcdcal problems arising 
from these assumptions so that we may understajid better 
the rclarion between the present state of anthropological 
research and the cmtnJ theoretical ptoblcms of sy-stctnatic 
sociology, . those problems w^ich are logically deducible 
from the phenomenological arulpis of the different 
variables (analytical elements} inherent in a sj-stcni of 
social acdon. 

The most general problem b that of the stabiJity of 
social mtcim, a problem which under different guises 
dominated sociological thought from the begitming.- 
This problem may be stated in the following way:' Under 
what cojiditions docs a sodal system perpetuaic itself (lc. 
do the individuals pardcipadng in it contiuue to perforni 
the roles iubereni in this system)?* By 'condidous 1 mean 
the appropriate com biuation of tJie various elements of the 
system, both those niendoiied above and the ‘psycho- 
logicaf elements of individual gratiheation and patddpa- 
tion. If we assume that values constitute on intfepciujeiit 
variable^ we may re-fbrtnuJatc the problem from a some¬ 
what diflertnt aspect in this way: ^Whai arc the specific 
properties of a sptem of values w hich arc nccessarj' for the 
stabdit)' of the social ss 3 tcm of tvhich the given system of 


values forms a part?’ This statement ot the problem 
emphasizes the importance of analysis of ^systems* of 
values. 1 do not mean by this, however, logically coherent 
sj'stems of beliefs and propositions, but essentially a 
s)'stcmads: jtrxtaposidon of various basic aspects of values 
bearing on social acdou. It is well known that there are 
many relatively stable systems of values which are noi 
logically coherent. What, theii^ arc the neccssaty gratifica- 
dons to the ifidividiials as actors b the sodal ends-means 
schema* witliout which uo system can endure, and what 
are the reladons of various aspects of value systenis to 
these gradficaljans ? Such aspects as promises of future 
grati6cadoiis and incteosmg dnerenCCi mU: tcladons of these 
ptomlses to various empiric^ actions, the assurance of 
security and the various defrnidons of sccurit)% etc.—all 
these may prove to be cssentiai for the $olution of Our 
problems. 1 wish to emphasize the great importance^ in this 
context, of the woid Veladon/ because it indicates the 
basic connexion betwepn the sv'stems of valued and the 
stnieturc of social action. These relations may be stated here 
in die mosr general terms, as follows: "A system of values 
which legidniizes transcendental] y a social situation which 
is dcprivadonal for some mcnibers of the system connoc 
be stable unless it contains also some values, connected 
(dttiadonally) with the fomter* the pursuit of which 
defines some concreEc situations as gratifying (e.^. pro- 
viding sodal and cmorionol security' and promises of more 
distant gratification) to the same menibers/ Or: 'Any 
system of values w'hich can be realized only by a long 
chain of mtertnediary means-icrions rnustr to te Stable^ 
define the various social situations in which these means 
ore pursued as a contimious series from the point of view 
of the "'sodd perspective*" (to use Kurt fewin*s termin¬ 
ology) of the participating actors.' If these hypotheses 
should prove correct, we could analyse various concrete 
sy'sccnis of values as approximating in different degrees to 
these conditions. 

This is, of course, a very biadequate formulation; to be 
adequate it should have been stated in terms of ii// the 
elements of the sysccm ot action. This indicates that the 
complete solution of this problem would involve the 
analysis of all the possible aspects of values w^hich bear 
upon various elements of so^ action (and w£T*i). 
It is superfluous eo say tliat such a complete analysis docs 
not exist today; it is doiihiful whether it will ever be 
achieved, and its achievement would mean, in a way» the 
logtral and empirical dosurc of systemaric sodology^ We 
may, however, strive afinr this unattainable god. 

This brings us to the second problem* or rather set of 
problems. It may l>e stated as the degrees of exiscenEial 
conipatibility between different concrete mtems of values 
and various *sysiems* of other elcmcrus of social structure. 
In this category would be included such problems as: 
* which systems of values are compatible w^ith a subsistence 
economy* a feudal systciHt cEc? or^ conversely, "w'hich 
polidcal (economical^ etc,) systems are compadble with a 
given system of values?' CompatifaiUty is, of coursci a 
matter of degree and the various social tensions* or situa¬ 
tions of /iFiomk rcsulriug from dtfferenc degrees of incom-^ 
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padbility, sUouid constimtc a pirt of the research- In fao 
the totally stable sptein is art ideal construct. 

Thb set of problems b of a lower degree of abstraciioii! 
than the former: thb does not mcaiip howcvcTp that the two 
are not connected. If we assume sociology' to be a uniurv' 
sdencific discipline and not a loosely connected set of 
descriptions aJid prohlciTis, then it is obvious that the 
ptpblents of the lower degree of abstracdon should be 
derived from and included among those of a higher degree. 
In other wordSp if we formulate a hypothesb that a specific 
system of values b compatible (or incompatible] with a 
specific economic or political system, thb hypothesis will 
be scicndfically valid otdy if we can dcuionstratc that the 
reladons bet^veen dicse two concrete systems are indices 
of the general coiididons of the stability (or instability) 
of social systems, Thb may be obvioiiSp but it entails 
various very important consequences for research^ espe¬ 
cially m the problems of JcscTiprivc classificadoiip which 
we shall dbtuss briefly Utcr on. 

The last set of problems coiicenis the condidons under 
which various s)'stems of values change and oew' systems 
emerge. These problems should, of course, also be included 
kinder the universal proposinons of systcmaric sociology^ 
In thb way only can we approach something similar to 
causal generaliaadons. 

I now dbeuss briefly the rdadott of anthropological 
research in its present s^te to these problems of theoretical 
sociology. 

One of the must mmortant contributiem of anthropo¬ 
logy was towards the ciucidation of the basic, phenomenon 
logical analysb- In the works of Radcliffc-Browti and 
Malinow'ski the problems of ultimate, transcendental ends 
and sj'mbolic means and their rekrions to soda! action were 
most tlioroughly analy^, and the present stage of 
elaboration of the basic system of social action is greatly 
indebted to them. Ahnost all works of their disciples ate 
based on this analy^b and dcnionstrate it in particular 
concrete settings. A further very important contribution 
of recent anthropological research lies in the second set of 
problems, f.e. the relative compadbili t)' of various systems 
of elements of social action. Most of the sixallcd ' com- 
paradve studies" come in here. Aniong these I would 
specially men don Malinowski's and Filth's studies ol 
primidve economics, Evans-Pricchard's studies of witch¬ 
craft and niagk^ such volurriM as Afikiui Po^llutal 
NadeVs Black Byjsartthmh Mead s and Kardincr s sttidics in 
comprative psychology and many others of w^hich the 
above mentioned are the protots'pes. Most anthropological 
literature contains very^ valuable material for such coni- 
paradve studies* aldiough different in range, specificiry 
and abstraction. 1 think that most of these researches com- 

f >are vcr>^ favourably with most of the specifically ‘socicn 
ogical' researches, because their systematic treatment b 
based on the basic ca tegories and clemems of social action- 
The main problem w^hich they pose before us is their 
relation to me first sets of problems—the gen-cral conditions 
of stabiUt)' of social systems. Although aiuhropolodcal 
materials prcjvidc a mine for the cluddatioii of these 
problems, utitil lately they were scarcely utilized in thb way.^ 


Thb unclarificd relation to the basic probitm of social 
theory^ b most clearly seen m the various classificaiory and 
descriptive terms used m anthropalogical literature; it is 
difficult to understand the rrlations between many of these 
Eerms. They are usually relevant ro the specific problem 
investigated. This is, of cour^, entirely legitimate and 
inherent in the nature of scientific work. The dilhculty is 
that the problems themselves are often theoretically im- 
rclaied, j.^. are not derived from central problems of 
sociological theory^ and arc not induded under universal 
propositions. We can always try^ to find thb rebtion, bur 
only in a roundabout way, and then we always meet the 
stumbling-block of discrete sy-stems of terminology . In 
other urords, we lack universal indices. 

Thb lack is especially felt in the classification of ultimate 
values, while solid foundations do cxbt in the field of 
'soriaV [politicalt economic* kinship, etc.) organization, 
rhe theoretical classification of varions aspects of^ystems of 
values bearing on social action is still in its very' beginning. 

1 diink that most of these bcgiruiings hardly approach the 
last important development of sy'stematic theory' in thb 
field, namely Max Weberb system of religious sociology. 
Anthropological material abounds in data on cults, magical 
observances, ethical principles, etc- These data arc not 
alwayi& classified in coherent sptems related to sy^stems of 
other elements of social acrion and derived from central 
problems. There b often some confusion between descrip¬ 
tive and theoretical problems. Though we have many 
accurate and detailed Jescripriom ot religions of con- 
qucrais, it would be difficult to find adequate comparative 
material for the solution of such a problem as:' w^hat arc the 
aspects of systems of value of conquerors wffiich arc 
nco^ary for dieir fusion in one comparatively stable 
social sy-stem with the conquered?^ The pooling of the 
necessary' materials* from anthropological and historic 
sources, would at least necessitate a great deal of re- 
transUdng of terms. Lately, however, many important 
advances have been made'* which at least indicate the 
po^ibLlity of a more unified sociological systematic re¬ 
search. 

As for die third range of problems, namely the changes 
in sy’stems of values, etc., anthropological Uterature, 
especially that on acculturation and culture change, 
abounds of course in relevant data. The theoretical situa¬ 
tion is. how'cvcr+ similar to that discussed above. Once 
more we lack intcrrelaied sets of problems derivable from 
universal proportions. The present world range of sodo- 
logical and aiichropologtcal researches docs make possible 
a very^ wide and comprehensive scheme of comparative 
research, oriented towards the solution of such problems. 
Some of these problems may be thus tonnglared: *what 
aspects of religious and ethical sy^ems have special attrac¬ 
tion for people undergoing proccMCs of economic 
detribaliiation and being drawn into fields of capitalistic 
colonial enterpriser; 'under what conditions dq secular 
values and communa! symbols emerge and maintain them¬ 
selves ?" : 'w'hat are the characteristics of communal value- 
attitudes emerging under given conditions of culture 
contact (the given conditioiis should include the respective 
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ends and means and the degree of possibility of their 
rcoli^adon in the given situation)?' The more general 
problem may be stated in this way:" what aspects of values 
as ultimate ends and as symbols of communal attitudes arc 
more likely ro emerge in various situations of mmnit 
concurrent to processes of ctiUure concact?' 

Many of the cidtarc-contact studies provide us with 
relevant material, well organized in the basic categories of 
social action. The next step sliould be their explicit inclusion 
under general problems and proposidons. 

One could find many reasons for this relative incort- 
gruence of anthropological researches in the academic 
history of aftEhropolog)\ One does, howc^xr,, sometjmes 
meet a more iinponan i "justification': it is said rliac the 
main task of the anthropologist is to find and describe new 
data. I think this argument b already outworn, although it 
emphasizes the technical diiheultv of a balance between the 
prcscncacioii of new' material and theoretical fomiulaELons. 
From the thcorcoeaJ point of view' the argument is not 
valid. Even the most innocent piece of description is 
imbued with classifications implying conceptual schemes. 


h is much better to make these schemes explicit and to 
submit them to a rigorous sdenttfic disdpime- 

What has been said should not be interpreted as shunning 
small problems and aspiring to a rash and qrdek solution of 
univeml problems by magical devices. 1 have tried only to 
point out some posstbilidcs for a more unified and syste- 
made approach in research. 

Notes 

* X P#ooru, 'The PUce of Ultimate Values in Sodal Theory/ 
/rtfffHdf .EtfiicSt VciL XLV (15JS). ^imdwrir of Soeial 

New York^ i^J7- Role of Ideas in Social Action/ Ahmt. 
^rior Rei^.» VoL ID (iSKn). 

^ Tt has in fact been shown that sodologioU otqTnry arose under 
the irimulus of the imtabHity of modem sodety. 

*■ Very important bcfiintin^s in thii field are Kluckhohn^s and 
HaHowell’s work^t an the problems of anxiety and magic, etc. 

■* A very impanaiir fe'-dkection is contauicd in E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard's Witckir^u OfdWfr tmd amonj^ fh^ 4^iinci!e (Oxford, 
1937)- S« on this Max Gluckman^ ^The Logic of A^ican Seknee 
and Witchcrafi' in Rhtuks^LivingsiofK Inaima Jotifndl^ VoL J 
(June,. 19144). See also d>c very iniportanc niimb« of Afrkd on 
Wiidicrafi: (VoL Vnj^ No, 4, October, 
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James Cowln Prieftard, 1796-1H48 

The centenarv of the death of James Cowles Fiichard^ 
the pioneer ariihropaLogtst and one of the foucderik in 
18431, of the Etfatiolog^ Society', was celebrated on 
22 December^ 1943 , by a Spedal Meeting of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological IrudnjtCt at which papers were read hy Mr. J. C. Trevor 
and Professor W, C- Osman Hill, besida a message fmm Pro¬ 
fessor H. J. Flcuxe, F.R.S,, who was absent in Egypt at the dme. 
Mt. H. j. Eraunholtz, Past President of the trutitutc,r was in ihe 
chair in the absence of the President, Professor Daryll Fordr. 
Among those present were the Rev. T. 1 . Pocock. the only sur¬ 
viving grandson of l>r, Pridiartk and the Rev, T- EstUn Prichard, 
a great-grandson. 

On the foUDwini; day, in addition to a report of the meeting, 
the Editor of Tkc Times signalized the Dccasion with a leadii^ 
article which, after briefly appraising Prichard's life and work, 
concluded in the following w ordb: 

He wjLs dearly a tliiiiker of a very various and oiiginaL mind, 
and it k v^^ll that hk mentoey ihouJd be hom>unfd now. It 
w^oitld be even belter if those in authority w^oukl seize die 
occanoji to reflect Jiow poddy, in any wayp the setenec 

of phyncki antbfOpKiiogy k sm^ed today in Britain. Only four 
university posts are devoted to it, and none of these k ch pio^ 
fi^sotial ruik. Moreover, though the B rirkh Museum in 
Bloomsbury has a wcH staifed Department of Ethnology 
(which k concerned with the cultures rather than the races of 
man], the British Muscuan't ocher senkitit the Natural History 
Museum at ^uth Keniingtou, which possesses trtnsi valuable 
anthr^ologtcaJ coDecdona, has no anthropolDgkr as such upan 
in sta^ "The proper study of mankind is man' and chcre could 
be no more fitting ourcome of thk cenletury cekbradon than 
to place upon an improved fooriiig the branch of sdence Jama 
Cowles Ftichard so much adorned. 

The three foUowing artkiis are the full tacts of the com- 
munkauoiis read to the Centenary Meeebig. 


Pridtard'i Life and A ecmmutikaiiim to ike Prieftjsrd 

Centenary Meeiin^f 23 Deeemker, 1943, hy J, C, Trertfr^ 
Fantliy ^ .idrJpcrd/i^ and AnihrapQhgy^ Vniversity of 
ComhAi^ (with a text Jigme] 

James Cowka Richard has not been, for a niait of such ctni- 
nencep fortunate in his biographers. A fairly dear idea of the sages 
of hk career* and of the esteem in which his coDtempDraries held 
him, can be gained from the obituarica, read before the Ethnolo¬ 
gical Society in February^ 1349^ by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin^ and in 
the Gftifkmen J Ma^a^itte of that month, m well as fixjm a memoir 
which farmed rhe subject of an addros to the Bath and Bristol 
Branch of the FrovmciaJ Medical and Surgical Sockty'p at in 
meedng the following March^ by Dr^ John Addington Symondsi, 
F.R.S.. the hthei of the poet and critic. But, apart from dicir 
cncDoiiumSp these yield ody a faint oudine of Prichard himself. 
Doubtless hk memory was so fresh in the miuds of those who 
knew him that details of his origin^ family and pcrsqnalityp were 
considered superfluous. Coke's brief notice in hk Cv//cfr/£>njr 
towards the HisSo^ and AitiiMitks of the Comfy of Hertford (1885), 
a coniiniiadon oFDttncuiuh sstancLu-d work of the same title, adds 
nothing, and i>r. 0 . Hack Tukcp who s^TOtc Pridmd mtd Symoiids 
in Espedal Retaiiim fo Metita! Seienee (] 39 l)p and is also responsible 
for Prijchard^s entry in the Diaimary ef Niitiana! Biography 
(VoL XLVL 1396), has too specialized a topic to deal with in the 
first, and is inevitably too lat^nic in the secoudp to convey much 
more. 

James CowlcsV sunume seems to be a coimpdon of Pichard 
rather than a cautraction of Ap-RJebard. His impublished life of 
his father^ to which Hodgkin had access, may provide funher 
infotmarion on this score. It is regretpble that none of the four 
of hk Own sons who went to O^&rd—all were scholars, two 
becoming fellowi of tbeir CoEeges—and later took holy orders 
seems to have performed a ritnilar filial lervioc, though the 
eldesip another James Cowles^ a man of letters and Vkar of 
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Mi(cb»in, Siuicy, prcdciccwd him by three months. Prichuti's 
chiJdhofKi friends speik of hit stiiciiomesap combined with j 
Love of fiiii. Symonds says of him: "The freedom from 
assumpdau in his ordinary life and dcmcanouc wa$ very remark¬ 
able. The simpiiciiy^ and aU but ifiEidmcc of manner displayed 
in company^ where hh intellect fst overtowered that of others, 
could not friil to strike obsovatioii. He would convetse with 
persons infrtiitdy his inferiors in mind and actainmentSp as if 
they were on the same level with him, asking their opinions in 
Connexion with sut^'ects upon whidi be might have metated to 
the whole republic of sdenee .... The countenance. ki the most 
superficial obser\er, betokened deep ihoughtfrilness^ with some¬ 
thing of reserve and shyTicsSp but blended with true kindliness. 

His voice was rather and low* but very distinct in articuU- 
don. Hb nranncTS and depormitnip as I have already tetnarked, 
wctc simple and unafrected ^ and in geueraJ company he evidently 
spoke with effort or even reluctancep unless oti lubjccta of buiir 
ness or of scientific and literary inicrest,* 

He was boiti at tkoss-on-Wye, Herefordshire—in which 
parish. Coke remarks, his ancestors had resided ^durhig several 
gcnciatioas"—on it Februaryp 1786, the ddest son of Thomas and 
Mary Prichard (bom Lewis). His parents were members of tbe 
Society of Emends, in the teneis of which he was raised, Thomas 
Prichard had married at about the age of twenty' and was 
early left a widower with four children* to whose cate and cduea^ 
don he devoted himself A man posscssittg only' a slight aci^naint- 
ajice w'itb Ladn and Greek, he acquired French* Gerniaji and 
Hebrew bicr in life. James Cowles became a polyglot; too. When 
his father moved to Brbiofi he received insmicdon in classical 
and modem languages^ his familiarity with Frcndip Spanish* 
Italian and Modem Greek being due, in some part* to his nabit of 
frequenting the Bristol docks and rjlking ro die seamen he met 
by the waterfront in their own tongues, A Greek lador* on being 
addressed by the boy in Romaic^ ii said to have caught him in his 
arms and kissed him. In his manhood Pnehird acquired German, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit and some Celdc, He never wmE to 
schook but* on his fither^s retiring from business to Ross* was 
taught mathematics and languages by a scries of private tutors at 
home, Thomas attending to hia hfrtory. 

'When the choice of a profe^on became necessary^/ saya 
Symonds* *h£ scleeied that of medicine* not from any bias 
towards it, but because it presented no diJficuldes to him as a 
member of the Society of Fricndip and al the same dme admitted 
of his piiFSLiing of ftb favouxite studies.* At the age of sixteen he 
was *placed^ with Thomas Pole, an American obstetriciaji, residenE 
in Bristok and then was sent in the same year, i 302 » to learn 
pharmacy under Robert Pope and WiUiam Tothill* two general 
pnetidonets, at Stabes. All thc$e icachen were Quakers. After 
S taines, Prichard became a student of Anatomy at St, Thomas’s 
Hospital Mcthca] School, and from there he proccededp in the 
autumn of 1806* to the University of Fdinbu^b* where* two 
years later, he took his M JD* Tbo diJe of his ijo-page dbsemtion 
was /iMFruui vantfaief afterwards to be expanded into his 

m^t Crlcbrated andtropologl^ Work, Researiku inia the 
Hhiwy ^fankitt£ On October* i&jS* he was admitted as 
a Pensioner of Trinity College* C^mbridge^ wberc his tutor w^ a 
Mr. Hudson. He niatrtculatcd in Lent* iSopi* but* as a dissenter* did 
not graduate, J have been unable to trace more than these bare facts 
of Pfiebard^s dnic at Cambridge, and there is no record of what 
couises he artaided at the Univmitv. His fellow Quaker* Hodg¬ 
kin, the founder of the Abodginci Protection Sodeiy in ilj7 
and Physieian to Guy*? Hospital—HodgkinV disease, a hyper- 
trophy of the lymphatic glands, the etiology of which is still 
obscure* a known throughout the medical world—surmises that 
Prichard Studied mathenuidcs and some theology. The last subject. 
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Hodgkin appears to imply with a CiitiE suspicion of regret, caused 
him to part comnany with the Friends* for whom, however, he 
always cherishccT a warm regard, and to be received into the 
Anglican Communion. According ro !Sy^otid&, *His opinions* 
during the grearcr parr of his life, were in strict conformity with 
the doctrmes cmb<^ed ill the Book of Conunon Prayer,* 

Thit change enabled Prichard to cnier 03 <ford, then the less 
hbenil University', and he joined St. John’s* matriculating tjn 
j June, IS09, Finding its atniosphert imcongen^ he shnrtly after¬ 
wards transferred to Trinity as a Gentleman Cammoner. Oxford 
nourished him no longer than Cambridge had dune, for in i^ to 
he b^an his professional career in Bristol On February* iSii* 
he married Anne Maria Estlin, daughter of John Prior ^tUn, a 
Unitarian mintirer^ at whose house he met Coleridge and 
Souchi^, On ]] August of the same year he was elected 
physidan to St. Peters Hospital, Bristol, and* on 2^ February* 



FlC. I, JAMES COWLES PlUa^AUD 
Piwtagr^phed Jfim tm ettgrdving krnJty lent hy rAr fiJ'iiwJ Cvudej 

Priihard {great-griOHison) 


1B14, phyrician to the Bristol lnfrmury. Thirty-one yean 
later* in consequenee of his leputadon as an alienist, he came 
to London as one of Her M^esty i Commisriofier? m Lunacy* at 
an aiuiiial sdpoid of ^1,500. lie frli ill while visiting asylums 
near Salisbury^ in the course of his duties on 4 Decatur, 1^8* 
lemaintxl in ^ubury for aboui a fortnight and then was brought 
to bis house m Wobum Place, Russell Souarc, where he died of 
rheumatic fever* complicated hy peiicardiris and suppuration in 
the knee joint, a hundred yean ago tonight. Aged sixty'-xwo, and 
54^1 in full intellecmal vigour, he was Prerident of die Echnolo- 
gkal Society* the precursor of this kistitute* at his death. Prichard 
rccovcd many distincikms during his lifetime. Among otli^rs he 
was an F.R.S.; an Honorary fellow of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physkiam of IreUnd. the C^bridge Philosophkal 
Society and the Royal Medial Society of Edinburgh; a Member 
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of die Ro>d liish Academy; ind a Coitcsponding Member of the 
Insbtut dc France and the French Academy Medicine and 
Stadibcal Sooety, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila¬ 
delphia, the Ammean Philosophii;^ Sodet}^ the Ohencal Society 
of America and die Edinological Society of New York, and of 
the Sdenrific Academy of Sienna. 

To torn tiow to Prichard^s works. As far as [ am aware there 
is tio complete bMography extant, but apart from his prof^oriaJ 
wTitin|;s and those on his avocadom, anthropology, cthnolog)^ 
linguisdcs and Egyptolog)^ to which 1 sJiall return, he is respon¬ 
sible for a joint translation with Tothttl of the Swiss hbtoHan 
Johannes %'Qn MuUee's F'imirlitwflnzfjf Buther aU^ganemT 
GejihUhtt a retlderbig into English \mc of the BifJs of Aris^ 
lophancs, and essays on such diverse topics as the MiihriJaSis, tjJcf 
alltgcrturinc Sprachknndt of the German philologist Johann Chris- 
toph Adelung; one of die earliest knoi^m specimens of Hebrew 
litcracurc, the so-called 'Song of Deborah' (Judges v), the heroine 
of brad in its defeat of the Canaaniies under Siscra; Snowdon; 
the Mosaic cosmogony; bis and Osiris; die Zodiac; univecsities; 
and August Wilhelm von Schlegclp who had translatied into 
German the fim edition of Prichard's Aii Anatysh of fht Egyptian 
MyihcyJcgy; it? whuh iisuhpitKd d Crilifd/ ihstmnaii&ri of rAc Rtffiains 
of Egyptitm Chrmology (1819, revised 1838)^ aclmowh^dging in a 
pre&ce the author^s erudition but challenging the validity of his 
comparison of die religious and political s^-stems of Egs'pt w^ich 
Brahmanism. 

In the words of Hodgkin^s obitiuiy' nonce of Prichard, he was 
*no mere Egyptologer. He took his stand upon a higher and 
broader gzounop and treated the subject of Egyptian histoty^ as a 
branch of general Ethnology—a chapter in the great hook of the 
imiversaJ history of mankintL" Prichard has pointed out that the 
ajtnalbt Maneiho^s dynastic tables were basc^ possibly in error. 
Oft the combinadon of several didereut lists ofkingx, whJeh^ while 
iccming to he successive, were in fact repcdtioiis of the same scries 
of natnei. Bar on Buiucft described him as 'one of the niosi acute 
and learned invmigaton of hu dme' and praised hb suggested 
collation of the Chrtmo^dphfd of ETatosthcncs and the rragmenu of 
Manctho as 'the only true method of riuddatuig the earliest 
period' of Egypt's past. He vita chereibre a pioneer before Young 
and Champoliioft had begun to publish their rrsuin and thus 10 ky 
the fotuidadoiu of scientific Egy'ptology. 77 ie Ed^tcm Gnj^in of 
the Ctkk NaiwnSt which was prepared for press and announc^ as a 
supplement to the first edition of the Reigtmhfs {1813), but did not 
appear until 1851—it was reprinted under the editorship of Latham 
in i 3 | 7 —first showed die iclatioiulup between Celtic dialccca and 
Sanskrit, Greek* Latin and the Teutonic languages. As Tylor 
observed, it is remarkable that Pictet's essay on the affinities of 
Celtic and Sanskrit, ‘which was crowned by the French Academy 
and made its author 1 teputadt^n* dmidd have been published in 
1H57 in evident ignorance of die earlier and in some respects 
itricter investigadcRns of Prichard' (Svc. jBnV.^otb cd.^ Vol, XIK* 
1885), 

Of Prichards andcipadon of Weisnunnism and other post- 
Darwinian, and also Darwinian^ views on evoludon, put forward 
in the second edition of the Ris^mkts { 18a^} but strangely omitted 
from the third, 1 shaJ leave Professor Osm^ Hill to speak in Jus 
apprectadon of him aian anihropologiit. Nor is my rime lufhcicnt 
for mote than a passing Teference to his philoiophicai book* A 
of fhr DoHrint of a Vtiai Prindple (1829}* in^lmling a 
lengthy seedon on materialism in which Joseph Frifstley'^i ideas on 
die comubstanriality of the phenomena of matter and spirit arc 
a tucked. Prichard was undet^bly the foremost alictnst of his day* 
Hie experience he gained in the meutal wards of Sc. Peter's Ira 
directly to his Traasix on ffee Dueuter e/lAr Nfnwwj Syftftn, Part I, 
coinpriiing Convulsive and MatucaL Aficcrions —no more 


appeared—(1822):, and Tf^diiu on insatniy and other Disorders 
Averting ihe Mind (i8js]. The hnt of these w^orks was based on his 
omrvations on padents at Sn Pewr^J and was subsequentiy 
translated into Geruian. The second, an expansion of an aipcle hi 
had conmbneed with four others to Tht Cydepiedk of ProctUaS 
Xfedieine (edited by John Forbes, Alexander Twccdie and John 
ConoUy, 4 vols., 1S33-35), c^mtaim hb postulate of ^motal 
insaiut)^' which he defines as a disorder of the feelings and 
alicoions, of what arc termed the moral powers^ in contra- 
discuicrion to those of the undetscanding or intellect This received 
the approbadoD of Herbert Spencer, and Tukc remarks of it that 
' Prichard's sagacity laid, it may be saiek the foundation stone of 
ftiodcrti crimiiial anthropology.' Prichard, tlicn, was one of the 
earliest to regard the driinquem as a psydiopathic caae+ The 
essence of his Labours in this field is to be feund in a small popular 
volume On fke different farms of insdnity in reiaiion to Jnrisprudmse 
(1842), A purely medical work is his History of the Epidank Feoer 
iohkh pfevaikd in Bristol during the Years 1817, 1818 and 1819 

(iSm)- 

Prichard's prinetpal contribudons to aiithropology comprise 
two w^orki, RfjCflrriifs inra the Physkal Hisiory af Mankind^ the 
expansion of his doctoral diesis, and Ihe ^vatnral Hismy of Mttn, 
together with Six Eifmogmphkoi Maps, illusuradvc of therm 
The Resenrekes, dedicated to Blumaibach^ whose racial dassifica- 
rioD he adopted, appeared as a single volume in l8tj* A second 
edition in two volumes was published in a third in five 
between I8j6 and 1847, and Vol. [ of the fourth in 1851. The 
Satural History^ dedicated to Bunsen^ tan like predecessor into 
four edjtions, 1843 (traiubtcd into French), 1845,1848 (enlarged) 
and 1855 (two volumes^ edited by Edwin Norris). There were 
two editions of the Elhnagrdphitai Maps, 184.3 ^d ra^T. 

Ar the Ninth Meering of the British AssoCLadon, hidd in 
Dirminghani in 1839, Prichard read a paper "On the Extinction of 
die Human Races* and made an appe^.for funds on behalf of die 
Aborigines* Protccuon Society, which realized £$- A Com¬ 
mittee* Oft which he served, was appointed by the Assodaiion to 
prcMrc and print far thb amount, 'a setofqucriei to be addressed 
to those who ouy travel or reside in para of the globe inlubit]^ 
by the threatened raoes/ The list—some seven pages published in 
Rep. Brit. Ass. (PJvmoudiJ, 1841—Is the parent of Notes and 
Qurries on Anthropology m the Aborigines* Froteoioii Society is of 
our Insriruce. At the Aniuveoary McedDg of the EdinoIugkaJ 
Society on 21 Junct 1847^ exactly cighiec]| monthi befbre fiii 
deadi* Prichard, its Fferident, spoke *On the icUtioiis of Ethno- 
log)' lo other Branches of Knowledge," and icpeatod this, changed 
in words but the same in content, at the Seventeenth (Oxford) 
Meering of the British Asiodatiirm a few days ktor. The kit 
noiea of bis swan song, more fcdinglv* I think, expressed in 
London than at Oxford, contain the creJlo of that imcompromis- 
ing monogcfiisE whose memory wc are here to honour, and moat 
of II*—Professor Osman Hill is a nopble exception—would 
as un^iuesfionably subscribe to it at this moment: ". . . the 
farther we examine the varioiu paths of inquiry which lie open to 
our researches, the greater teason do wc find for believing that no 
insiirmounlable line of separation exisB bctweeri the now diversi¬ 
fied races of men; and the greater the probability^ judging alone 
fiom sui^ (kta as w c possess, that al mankind are descended from 
one fjiftily." 

I am mJebicd to nu' iriend and former tutor, Mr. T. 
K. Petuiinuin, Curator of the Pirt Rivers Museum. Oxfiird, for 
the loan of publications and for vcrhal informirion rdkttog to 
Pnehard^ a nianber of bis own College, Trinity, with whom 
he has dealt at Icn^ in A Hundred Yeors 0/Anthropology (1935)- 
J w al» grarcfii! to one of Prichard's great-granddiughters^ 
Miss Mary A. Pnebard of Bexhill-on-Sca« for lending mt her 
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copy of the privitcly prlntcti Memorials of tftt Pfkhards Alttteky 
arid dvir I^scendoiitSf compilftl by Isabel SoutkJI [second edtdoii. 
1901), which conoim genealogical partkdars nor avaibble eke- 
where: and 10 a great-grandwn, the Rev. E. C, Prichard, of 
GlDuce^ter, for auiiwering questions about hh disdn^ukhed 
ancestor. 

Prichard as an Antbropolo^t. A iOmrfmukaifaa fo ;/rc Prichard 
Centenary Meeting, 2; IJrffVPi/w, hy Projhsor 

IV. C. Osman Hitl, Depifftm-m of /!Fiat4?PFiy, Umimity 
of Edinburgh 

In aascssing the value of Prichandk contribudoit to ph>'sical 
anthropoli^% it is necessary, in tile first oboe, to take account of 
his editcational background and especially the academJe atniO^ 
sphere in wbudi he was trained. 

Brought up. as he was, in a deeply religious domestic atmosphere 
as a nicmbcr of the Sodety of F^di, it is luturaj to assume that 
his phiIos(^hical bias was coloured by bis belief b the supreme 
position of man b the organic world, in his innate gcHadness and 
in the unity of the human race, and its apartness from die rest of 
the animal world. It has been said, thou^ there b litde evidence 
for R that at the coinmcnccfnent of his career he made a promise 
to bis father that m whatever he pubbshed upon his anthropolo¬ 
gical inquiries, he would scrictly reifain from any staremetit con¬ 
trary to the religious bciiek in which he had been tmined. There 
is, indeed, little, if anythiiig, in his wTidngs to irLdicatc that he 
ever wittingly betnyed his trust in this connexion. 

It seems dear that Prichard was, fnmi the first, interested in. 
antbropolo^cal matters and espedilly in the divenit)- of human 
cypes i^bidi^ the world, Hb father s residence in the important 
seaport of Brbwl Applied young Prichard with ample oppor- 
tunity for the study of living examples of many different races^ 
and hb invcidgadons were conridcrabJy asisicd by hk wide 
knowledge of languages. 

Prichard seems to have chosen mcdidnc as a profession for the 
chief reason that it was considered the best portal for increasing hk 
opportunities for and proficiency in the andiropt^logical srieno^^ 
though undoubtedly, as may be Judged from his eventual attain¬ 
ments in the mcdkal world, his altrnkdc feelings towards the 
sufferings of his fellow^ juen also urged him. 

After the usual preliminary^ apprenticeship of that period to 
medicaJ practitkitijers of hk own religtous persuasion in Bristol 
and at Stabics (l^) Prichard commenced hii academic studies 
at St. Thomask Hospital^ Lotidoti, where he studied anatomy^ 
presumably under the famous Asrlcy Cooper, who was teaching 
the subject in that school from i!too to l8|0.. He would here un¬ 
doubtedly obtain a very sound factual binwlcdgc of fhc butuan 
body, and that cllb inH-ucnced his later work is witnessed by liis 
understanding nt die skull and udier parts of the skeleton, as well 
■AS hk refer ctiocs to the micrr^opical amtomy of the skin and hair, 
Frofn St. Thomask in 1806 he proceeded to Edinburgh Uni- 
vemty, where he apparenrly spent two years before graduating 
^.D. in He here ovtdmdy contiaued hk anatomical studies, 
for hk flame appears in the list of students attendiDg the rfa^ in 
anacomv and surgery during 1^07. He would therefore un¬ 
doubtedly be inilueaced by both Monro serutidns and femW, for 
^ former, though relinqukbing t|je chair of anatomy to hk scni 
in I79«, cofttinura to lecrure until rSoS, the year of Prichards 
graduation. Monro ieffins did not conduct the e lm till fto and 
bad the reputation of being a dull lecturer. It became the ct^iom 
of Students to pay the necessary fees for atrendance at Monro 
ffrtiWj lectures, but to obtain their uiiEioii from the more pro¬ 
fitable exira-mutal courses delivered by surgeons and aoatoniisti. 

In Pricband''s time the most celebrated of these was John Bardayv 
who took over fiora Charles Bell in 1^04. It is unlikely, iti view of 
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his andittppological inicrcstt, that Prichard would have missed 
the opportunity of attending BareJayk lecture in comparative 
^atoray, a subjei^ Jn which the Iccmrer became firnious, having 
become die recipimr of the mantle of Monro seeundus. Prichard 
appears co have been in Edinburgh too eaily to liavc been afiected 
by that still iiiorc dynamic character and cJrtra-ninraJ teacher, 
Robert Knox, chough they may have met as students, both having 
anthropological inoerests, 

Ic is iiguificanr of Prichard's trend of thought during his 
sTudencriup that Ins gradiiatloii thesis was endded Ek\^enms humarti 
I'ariefaie. This dicsk was the foundation of his brer work, forming 
indeed rhe framework of his Researches into the Pttyskai History of 
Mankhid (iSfj) and in turn of Ms Namrai Hisiary of Man 
Bcitdcl hk tcaeliers. Pochard 4 access to relevant ntcrature of the 
rime must be taken into aecount. For a general purview of nature 
no doubt liulfon was hk chief source of infomudon; but almost 
ceitainly be was aware of the enlighicnine experiments of John 
Hunter, whose vjews cm the cfiects of dofncsticatioii withoui: 
doubt indueneed him. Hk attitude to polygcnkis suggests his 
acquaintance w4th the doctrines of Btiry de St Virn^t and the 
leading Frcndi anEhropoIogkts of the pcricKi; whibt the great 
treatise of Bliimenbath, his chief rival, was h;ardly likely to nave 
escaped his Jtre:ndou. 

Apart from his background^ in judging Prichard^s merits as an 
anthropologkt, ic is but fair to tic cogiuzancc of the advances 
that liavc been made since his dnic ; for must assess hk position 
in the light of what he could nor possibly have been acquainted 
with on die standards of the attainment of hk dmc. Five im¬ 
portant dcvelopmcnrs deserve reference in the prestm t cotitiejdoii, 
namely: {ij D^winism; (n) Mcndclism and the law's of genedcs 
m general; (hr) hormonej, more esperially their effect in reference 
to pigmentation and growth (Keith's hypodiesk): (iV) Bolks 
hypothesis r^arding ToMaJ^don'; and (v) the dkcovciy of 
fo»iJ man and die crilcria of preJiktory generally. 

Darwin did not become a student in Edinburgh iindJ 
scv'ciitccti years after Prichard lud graduated. He spenc another 
four years in Cambridge after leaving Edkiburgb and 

tlicreifm was away on hk expedidon undriSjfi. Although 
premonitory signs of the idea of the transnmuition of organic 
species were undoubtedly in tl>e air, noably in the t4:4dii^ of 
Godhe (ito), Lamarck (1809) and hk fiknd GcoffroySibl- 
t-filure (i82fl^)^ these could scarcely have been sufftctetit to 
induence Prichard in favour of the idei as applicable to humanity; 
more especially in view of hk predilection, like most other 
eumotoekci of the period, in favour of the 'unity' of mankind. 

Mendel's w'ork was, as is now wcU known, quite Jose right of 
even by Darwin, and w'os not rediscovered untu die conimcficc- 
menc of the present ccuttiry, during w hich the science of genetics 
may be sMd to have developed. Clear-cut as much of thk seetits 
today, it is hard to appreciate the dkGcultica batting men like 
Prichard in aitempriiig to explain, without its rid, die diversifica¬ 
tion of human types from a nomogaieous ancestral group, 

Thk last statement applies with almost equal force to the next 
two hypotheses in our list, namely diose of Kddi and Bolk, for 
these have been of immense help in providing a mechanism for 
the evoludonary emergence oi the more specialised branches of 
recent mankind. 

That man existed as conieinporarj in England with cxdnci 
TTuimnah hke the mam moth, wooUy rhinoceros and sabre- 
tnoilied tiger had bera proved as early as by MacEncry s 

twircfaes on the iossib of Kenfs C-avem, which were presumably 
known to Prichard, But no fossil Hominjthe differing specifically 
or gcnmcally from existing nun were thim known and the 
cxuience of what would then have been termed Antediluvian 
Maa was generally denied. Dominacioii of the scientific panorama 
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by die Catistrophk Thcorj' of die great Cuvier was the order of 
djc day and di^dctits like Laiiiarck uxd Geoffiroy were com¬ 
pletely ovctshidoAftiTd by his pcnondity. Priehard'i narrow field 
compared vritb our own can thus be jlisdy appreciated. 

in spite of al! these drawbacb, Piiatafd forged a high posUioa 
for bimsclf in anthropolo^' by virtue of bis cotitrEbtitioeis to the 
more phUosopbie aspects of the science. In fact, all the more credit 
is due to him—credit indeed which the scientific world has been 
tardy in giving, brgely no doubt, as Ciimiingharn (190S) has 
remarked, on accoLint of his being overshadowed by his Cerman 
contempofary Blumcnbach. Even Cunningham hiiJed to appre^ 
date the bet to which Poulcon had, in iJSsiy, drawn attention, 
namely the remarka ble anticipation by Prichaid of modern views 
on evoludom and notably the fact of non-mheritanoc of aoi^uircd 
characters. In this Prichard foreshadowed the views of Weisraann, 
chiefly fi?om his observations on domestic animals,, upon which, 
like E>arwiE4 he drew largely for the interprecadoa of variability 
in man- h is rantatiiiiigi in perusing Prichid's work, to see how 
near he approaches to the most modem concepts of the evolu- 
donaiy' theory and yet misses the tme explanation of the btcr- 
relacioiuhips of diverging types and the plasddty of organic forms, 
their dynamic adaptadon to aivirotiment and the fijdng of the 
type 50 developed. Whether this failure be due to his early train¬ 
ing, to bis rcli^ous views or to a slavish acceptance of current 
view's, it would be diffiedt to determine ; but hU high mcncil 
qualities and honesty in the expoddort of observed facts wodd 
seem to refine such explanations. We are consequently inclined to 
tnfer that Prichatd"s tardiiitcss in appreciating tbe full significance 
of his own obiervadom is due perhaps rather to a native caution, 
combmed with the fiict that scientific chought had not yet quite 
reached the turning point which led to the doed of enlightenment 
that waa shed by the combmed efTons of Darww and Wallace. 
Thus, though it is easy for us today, with the advantages of so 
many addidonal lacti at our disposal, 10 minimize the work 
of Pnchxrd, we oinnoc but feeh with RoUeston (18^5), that 
*inany a weaker man than he has been enabled to bind into more 
readily manageable burdens the vast collcctionj of facts with 
which he had to deal.* 

1 have to tender tny ackiiowlcdftnients to Professor J. C. Brasli 
for hbiodcal dab relating to Priefiafd^s period in Edinburgh and 
to the UniversiE)^ Librarian, Dr. L. W. Smrp, for access to Ofigina! 
documents. 1 have to diank Mr. J. C. Trevor for drawing my 
attention ro Poulton's contribuiicin on Prichard and Professor 

D. V. Davies of St. TKomasV Hospital for certain mfbrmarion. 
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A Further Note oa J* Ch Fridtard^ A MtnmutiiMiim ifv 
PnehoF^ Cciffenary Afrrfin^* 22 Dcirmicr, 1946, by 
Pt^fcMs^r jFL / Flrurt, RR.S,, rtai in hh iy 

Afr./. C. Trevw 
Prichard was a s^ery distinguished thinker of the pre-Darwinian 
period and a man of strong s^mpiihics^ as befits a member of the 
Society of FriemU, though be later in life parted company with 
them. He accepted the mythi of the early chapten of Griv/ir 


and gives HD hint dfa theory ofdcscent of man fiotn animal forms. 
He instsG on sympathy with iO-treated Africans and aboriginal 
Attfiraliatis, etnphasiring the thought that they are his fellow men. 
The unity of mankind is a fundamental idea in Prichard^s mind, 
and we realize in this connexion that he worked before any 
homiiuds had been discovered. Be makes a special point of 
particulate mheritance though he cannot be said to antidpate 
Mendd in any way. He notes diat the skin colouring of Afiicam 
is subject to wide variadom and is biopidly rcLtcd to exposure 
to strong sunshine. While he recognizes that heredity plays a large 
part in determining an individuil's skin colour, he sees in this 
feature also a response to elimadc conditions. In hb day pre¬ 
historic studies had hardly begun, and he accordingly sa)^ nothing 
about evidence of early prehistoric migridons, but it seems that 
he would not have over-empbasked the distinction between 
^coloured' and ^white^ as so man^* later wiitm have done. He 
wanted CO have the cetm "Negro restricted to those people of 
West Africa who show certain physical characteristics. He felt that 
these West Africans were very dinbent from the peoples of Eas t 
and South Africa, and in (has way he helped to work up modein 
views on die subject. 

A very intifresring and impqrcint idea of his is brought out in 
a dheussion conoermng skull fbtm. Some audion wrising on die 
apes had emphasized resembbnees to mankuMk and Prichard 
ints out that they were considering young apes. ' It is well 
own/ he says, "that in the immature . . . anatomical rebtions 
ate, in many instances, nearer than they appear when the entlte 
being is perfected." There is here die germ of the idea used by 
evoliitionists that difrerendaoon of rt'pes is in part a resultam of 
dilfeomces in growth. 

Another Item in which he was a forerunner of 2 good d«J of 
reccDt thought is kb view that the hiunaD race was origmally 
radicr dark-ikmiied^ and that the pale skin of the European has 
arisen by depigmemaaorL With tiib opinion he is able to look at 
the peoples on both sides of the Mcditiefranean and to argue that, 
whatever thrir colour differences, ihcy arc essentially of one 
physical type. 

He was an industrious reader and thiiiker and must Itave 
observed types very rarcfidly at Bristol docks, These few notes on 
some points in which Prichard sliows himself as a forcrininer of 
modem thought are offered as an addition to the accounts g^vcti 
by Mr* Trevor and Professor HilL They come from an admirer of 
I^diard who icgccis that absence from England prevents him 
from attending the gathering held to hononr Prichard's eentenarv. 

Discoveries of Ape-Men In South Africa. By Dr, 

F.JLS. SuffiFJiopy 0/ a ip the 

loD *3 

When Dart in 1^15 described the skuU of a young 
child higher primate obtained in the raves ofTaungs he opened 3 
new chapter in human pal^ntology^ He regarded kb htde child 
as thatofa being inicrmcdbie between apes and man and thus the 
long looked-for 'Missing link" now found. For a time most 
scientists in EuroK arid America opposed Dart and considered his 
little being, whi^ he colled Atisttafepiiheatit^ as only a variety of 
chimpanzee. From the first Dr. Broom regarded Dart as right b 
hii conclusion, and one iftrr oiiother berame eoiivertcd to this 
view* Still, the skull was only a child skull and did not convbcc 
the world. They had thus to get an adult skulL This Dr. Broom 
set one to do in 193^ snd withb two months, was successful. His 
daoovery was the now famous Steriefontem Skull Pkshnthropus. 
In 1938 he got another variety of ape-man at Kromdraai— 
ParaiithFopns. 

Since 1947 (hey have gone ahead rapidly and now know five 
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cypes of ipc-men. Tlic arlict onci brains of bcfWMi 450 and 

650 c.nL aid were dius sob-bnnian. They were linic bdn^ that, 
as we tlOw koow^ walked on their kiiid mi and used dieir haodj 
for tools and weapons. Their teeth and bones are aitn-Mi human 
and not anthropoid. In 194ft 1949 some more startling dis- 

coveriej had been made at Swartkrans and Makapao. Ai the 
former site there was cvidenre of a tar^ ape-man with a jaw ftr 
larger than that of any man and yet with ntirmn teeth. Bis ^cc 
is rather flat with liide or no prognathism and hJj brain proves to 
be Sjo or 9 CK 5 c,c and thus to be within die human range* At 
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Makapan another new type has been found by Dart, also with a 
Urge btain^ and in some respects so human tnac It is diifkult to 
dodde whether to call him man ot lior 
It seemed very manifest, said Dr. Urooim that the South African 
caves art going to solve the problem of inan^s origin wichiti the 
next year or two. k would probably be possible to give a com¬ 
plete history of man and the animals associated with him in Soudi 
Afcia for the last jpODO.oao yean and to prove conclusively that 
he did not evolve from an anthropoid of the dumpan^e type, bin 
fiom an ape which may evai have been pn^^mropoid. 


SHORTER 

The Folic Musctmi. A jwte ffn a ftaJ befire tlte RityalScdety 
0/ ArU ofi 27 Aprils 1949, hy hni^mh C. Paait^ Aid,, 
D.Sf., Kefp€f~ift-Chcr^e of /Ae FeJi 

A/iiJciJM* Cortmumcitiiit by 7 . IV. Bagshai^r, Depuiy 
Cbairmaji, British Ethnography CammUitc, Royal Anthropologkal 
Insiiditt 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of the 'Scheme for 
the Development of a Museum of English life and Traditions^ by 
the Bridsh Ethnography Conimittee of the Royal Andiro- 
pological Institute comes a paper by Di. lorwerih Peaxe, a 
member of the Committee. Dr. Pcate is quite righdy regarded as 
a pioneer of the Folk Museum movement in the Brithh Isles and 
his Githk 0 the Cfflkwm ef Welsh Bygones has been the Bible of 
many a coDecror of *Bygon«,* Unfortunately the results have 
sometimes not been whofly deniable^ leading to the adoption of 
names ttsed in the Guide for specimens fotitid in all parts of the 
British Iilcs^ when die local names should of course have been 
used. 

Dr, Peace has put up a noble and practically a lone front for the 
British Isles in a peaceful battle of matciial folk culture agaiost the 
Scandinavians* These bttcr can certainly present the study of folk 
culture in a very palatable form, but whether dlcy have more to 
present than we have in the British Isles is debatable. 

In this pawr wc Icun how the Welsh folk Museum came into 
being and has flourished. We cannot do better than quote Dr* 
Peate's own words: 

^Wc in WjJcj haw betti actively engaged in the collecaon 
of WeMi fblk material for many yeai^. The Nadomi Museum 
of Wales, which w as founded in bad, as its first dinnntor. 

Dr. Evans Hoyle, who throughouE his life advooired the forma¬ 
tion of folk museums in BricaiiL A bier director. Sir Cyril 
Fox, pursued the same end with mthtasbsm and ultimate 
success. A Depaitnieut of Folk life was set up at Cardifl'm 10 J6 
as an cssentiil preliminary to die manon of a Welsh folk 
uniscum, and a scdci of reconstniciious of f^itihotisr coouis 
and cT^ workshops let up wichJn the museum buUiiuig. The 
Couucil oir the National Museum in the early iiiiKitecn-dilrtts 
and ag4iin in 194J. declared that the creation of a folk museuni 
W 13 one of the most urgent needs. In 1946 the Earl of Ply¬ 
mouth o^ered St, Fagam Castle and its ej^tecn acres of 
gardens and gtounds m the NatioEuJ Museum as a centre for a 
Welsh Iblk niuseiiiii. An addirioiul tract of eighty acres of 
adjacent park Imd was also scctircd. The Caidc is, in fact, an 
Eliubcthan niandou builr on the site of 1 medieval fortms and 
the Welsh Folk Museum therefore hegim its hiscory with an 
Elizabcthin'' great house*' and gardens and an addiciomi eighty 
acres of bod — a ate for a folk museum uiiexeeDsh m my 
Opinion, in any coftintry in Europe. Here therefore, it Se_ 
Fagans, we have the site of the first British folk museum of di- 
mcimona comparable wfth the gtwE Scmdanavian muscunu . ., 

'The scheme Ibr the Welsh Folk Musruni can be explained 
briefly. At the cenme of the site it is propaqied tP set up a 
musernn block- This will have gaUerks for exhJbici^g material 
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Oludxating all ajpecoof WeMi life- Here also will be housed the 
extensive reserve coUecriom^ already in existence and awaiting 
adequate housing, so that they may be made avoOablc for the 
use pf students, Die block wiU also include musemn offices and 
wofkroomi, library smd betnie-roonu as well os 1 publitr 
reflaurant. Indeed^ wc hope to incorporate in it ad^uaie 
^cilitics for holcUng lectme cpurses and lummer idioolt^ and 
also fi?r the creation of an instxEiiie Ibr research into all oipecn 
of Welsh Li^ and culture. Ie ii hoped that om- archives rcladiig 
to every aspect of folk research will grow to such an extent 
chaE the Webb Folk Museum will berame a stonthouse and a 
oarional centre for a vast catalogue of drawings, phocagraphs 
and classified Information rcUdug to every aspect: of Weli life 
covered by the activttks of the museum. I am confidmi that, 
when circumstances pormiE the building of this block* every 
care wiU be taken to bear in mbid the needs of i modem 
musctun and that architects and tnusenm oificials will co¬ 
operate to ptoduce a building worthy of jfci purpose .... 

'The Eli^bethan house and its gardens will form sn eidiibiE 
illustradng the life of the Welsh nobQky during tiie past four 
hundred yean. The home conuins a great kitchen, hah, with¬ 
drawing room, poilonr^ levetucenth- and dghtecnth^century 
bedraoms, a Lbrory and a long gaJkry, The gardens partly 
endpsed by a cuitain w^all of the earlier mediaeval castle have a 
mulberTy grove, a small herb garden, terraces, formal gardens 
and a seties of four fishponds set up in the eigNteciitli century: 
they Ulufliate excellently the spadousne^ of the Ufc of the 
landed classes in foriner dmo. The eighty aerts of parkland 
have varied contouis Tiring to a coniidenble elevation fiom 
whkh a wide prospect of the fertile Vale of Glamorgan can be 
seen. Hoe w'lll be set up the various buildifigt removed firpm 
diHciem parts of WalnSn c.j. moprland and valley farms, their 
DUtbuildmg; containing the ploughs, harrows and carts 
characteriitic of the older Waki and surroonded by a few' small 
fields which Can be grazed by Welsh bUck attle and sheep* In 
connexion with sw^ unit^ the Folk Mtaseum will bring to 
the notice of the viritor impcmianepE and highly icchnifal 
field crafts of a seasonal nituir such as hed^g and rick- 
thatching. 

'Another filature to which coiuidcrable attention will be 
given will be the traditional crafh of the Wdsh counn-yude: 
tuTTwryp textiles, carpentry, smithying^ poetcry, etc. Typical 
cruft workshops will be collected. In them crafi^cn will pran 
duce their wares which will be available for tale to the public. 
Folk Museum will thcixforc not only provide a TecoBistmc- 
tiottof the Welsh past but wiQ become a cenrre forar^itccttnal 
and mft education^ both visual and insttuoiottal. It is hoped 
that in due course apprenticeship schema will be initiated jo 
tlut youths can return to the countryside well grounded, rn the 
hiito^ of their craft and trained in modem methods of pro- 
ducrioiL The Welsh Folk Museum has already on its staff a 
wood-riMner and a baskec-makcr- The wood-iutner demon¬ 
strates on a traditional polcdathc and also works on a modem 
dectrual lathe, on the ptindple that it is not the machine it^rd 
but the product of the craftsman uring Im machine which con¬ 
serves the traditLon—in the case of wood-turtiery* a tradition 
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Twching back to prtfliifiwric timo. It iliauld he Added that the 
vf3m of both turner and baskei-makcr air CAgeriy lought by 
the vijjtiiig public. 

'At pteiaent, the principal exhibit in tbc Wcldi Folk Muieuru 
u tlie ^balr^thAU house and its gardens. The hcHise^ bmJt abEHit 
ijTo^ has been cotnpletdy furrushed with material 1 mm the 
Welih folk coUecliotisi the halU parlour and one bcdrooin 
s^ith sceeiitcenth-eenttiry itiateriil;; the wrchdnnidng room 
with material ranging in date down to abDUC 1710; there U aliin 
an eighteenth-century bedroom and the kitidien rontaim 
tnatcrial principally from the umc century. Thmugh the 
generosity of a Dcubiglishiic donor the complete funmhings 
of an early nlneteebih-centiity library in North Wales make the 
library^ a most attraedve exhibit lilusmting the style of the first 
(jUATter of that century. In shorty the vidtor is able to study in 
detaiJ the life and cuhure of the Welsh latided classes- the 
fittbigi cf their Houles, fine furniture, embroidery and tapestry^ 
and the svholi: domestic e<|yupnient of a mansion. Until the^ 
new museum building is creemd a spaciocB Tnodem rooni 
fcocntly added to the Castle is used for the syrtcmatic exhibi¬ 
tion of material and eertain outlier snuJkr rooms are occupied 
as the odices and headquarters of the M useum. This occupahem 
of an exhibit is, of counc, temporary until further buUciiiig 
dcvelopmcjirs aie posxihle. Jn the same way^ the wood-rumer 
is at present housed in a buddiiig in the rtabl^yard to await the 
removal and re-creetioft of a typical Cumer's w'orkshop. An 
amenity of the greatest value has been the exter^sion and con¬ 
version of the fCTi'ants' hall —a late iiiuctutmthr^cnmry build¬ 
ing— in the Castle into a tea room witidi seats aboi^ one 
hundred petSOfU^'' 


An intcTcsdng yet vital comparison between Scandinavian 
problems and our owm is summarizrd in these words: 

'Scaiidinaviin houses of bistorical sigmficance are prindpally 
of dmber; it is therefore a comp>irjtively «sy task to pull thnn 
dowTi and to rr-crect them. In Britain, however, we have a 
variety of building inatemK and the problem of rhe re- 
erection ofrertain typ^ ofwahing (parriculLrly mud or nibble) 
will prove diUcuIt. Once n>«rect^ however, the traditionaj 
houses of this island will provide in the British folk nuisetuus 
a variety which will piovc far pleasanter to the visitor than the 
nionotonotis sameness of the Stajudinavian buildings/ 

The Froc^edingt of the Third IntemadotlAl Congress of 
AathropoIogi«I and EchnoEogicitl Sciences^ 

I 08 

From a circular recently issued by tbc Ptcfidcni and 
Scctciary^-General of die CongfeJJ, it is Icamt that the United 
Nadom Educadonal, Scientific and Cultural Organh^don ha 
luadc funds available for the publicadon of the PfCCccdings of the 
Bru$seh meeting, but the avaikble togotccs arc not enough to 
peimit full pubUcadon of papers, which will accordingly have to 
be reduced to about 700 v^ords. lUustrarions will be printed; ai 
far as hmds permit. Members who read papers were requested to 
send thdr ansn'iCTs 10 the Secrewriat, Mus^ du Congo Beige, 
Tervuretw Belgium, by 1 November^ In caw where they 
have already publkhed the fuU paper eUevvhcrep they were 
requested to supply ail relevant bibliompbical data when seodinf 
In their abstracts. 
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Thc' Murifli and their Gbotul. By Biurinr Be^rr^y {Oapfivd 

I ■'jju'. PffM, fridim i947- xxix, 7J0, 3 

manured p/aiej, uilwwi 250 phi^iogfi^hSt 14* fi’xi 
p g/es/OQr Mid Priff Rs. 25 

lliis lavishly produced work worthily upholds its author^s 
repucarioii both as a eonseieuittoiis cthix^aphcr and as a writer of 
exceptional arsihetk seniabiLiry. Ulespite its bulk, aiul 111 oeciuoiiiaJ 
excess of detail, this booh ii easy to read and fill! of unexpected 
lascmatksiis^ The illiistratianl arc superb. 

The retittaJ theme is the social function of the gJiohd^ the young 
people^s dormitory, among tbc Mima of Basbar State, Central 
lndia„ but the author gives much more than simply an aiialy^ of 
this one irutiturion. In effccc we have here a complete ethnographic 
account of the Muria orientated funeiJomlly ('m the MaUnwuian 
scude) about litc in the Although this presentatiou is logical 

aud lus clearly been most carefully ihoughi out, the author's 
reluctance to otiiit auytkbig of even distant reJevance has led to the 
inclusion within the tiiain text of a greJt mass of ck^ailcd material 
that might perhaps have been tuore comfoTtably recorded in 
additionil appendix For example,, at the one extreme, we have 
ja pages (pp. 9^1313 devoted to die description of a suigk weddhig 
ccmtiDtiy, at the othes:, wt have a j^-page lectiom Chapter 9* 
eotided ‘TTae Oiigm of the Chotul,' which is an essay in the classical 
comparative method, and which leads ta fiom Guatenub to New 
Zealand in icAtch of parallels without greatly advancing the 
otHCTvations of Peal and Hutton Webster indeed, the 

unity of the dilferent forms of' bachelors' house' as a single mvdtu- 
tion dirougbotit the vrortd is probaMy exaggerated;! ihc Muria 
gkiitul b in any case by no means a typical example. the theore¬ 
tical side generally, the analyds b crude and old-ladiioned: there is 
plenty abotic; flam and phrarries and totals and megaliths bm not 
much appreciation of those problems of social nruetnre and 
psychology to which most soda] anthropologbti have lately devoted 
thrir main cBbnx 


'fhe heart of the book^ however^ b the description of tlie 
itself and the sex lile of its members {Chapters to-16), and here the 
author achieves a very high standard qf ethnographic execUence. 
The sex life of young Muria h promiscuous in die extreme bur set 
within die framework of an ebborate cede of ciiltinally accepted 
rules. It is Elwh/j reniArkablc achievement to describe the resulting 
behavidiu wish sympathy, intimacy and sden^ie det^u^ment. If 
this part of the book were to appear as a supplementary volume to 
Havelock £Jlu^s Studia in the Ffyikidcgy tj/' Stx it would be in 
proper company- In its own way it is masterly. 

The aTgument of the book throughaut is very* fully documenied 
both with the author's own first-hand observations and with the 
direct statentents of infotmants,. but ut addition, in the crucial 
sectkitis dealing with intimate sex bchaviout, the audinr has made a 
valiant attempt to ovetcome the unreliability of cotitcmparary wit- 
ncfses by collecting sample data on a quesriomtairc bask from z,odo 
iiifonnaitts widely dtsptised throughout Mnria-bnd. This seems to 
me a rntm inEcrcsting experimenr. Social ajtthjropDlogkts wiD err 
if they are led to think that random sampling can serve as a lubsti- 
tute ftir detailed IsjcaJ study, bui if the cotiduiions of the detailed 
local study pm be supported by statmkal data there k a dear gain in 
^kmifie detachment. The figures which Elwin cites w ith regard to 
the incidence of pregnancies (pp. 47jfi and Appendix $] form a 
most vdiiahle supplement to the dkcmsioii of^hdlufinfcrtifity which 
has gone beforei although in theniselvef the figures wodd be of 
littk significatice. 

Much of the etboogniphie record of this book is exceedingly 
detailed {e.^. not only tbc miisae but even the ittpi of dances are 
recorded), but m the main this derail k fully justified. This k nurerial 
foat can probably never be recorded agaiiL As the dust cover puts it» 
it k * a memorable pictuxe of a wray of lifo that seems doomed to 
early extit^on but w’ill perhaps remain For ever young in thw 
pages.* in its owp particular field thk book k likely to become a 

E. R. LEACH 
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Merlin^a liland. By T. O Lrlhhrid^t. Limdtm (Mrli^ufn}p 194S. 
wry ® JpLlfWp tesft jfottITf. /Mir lOf. 6rf, 

I / (J bcKst cojasistsof aiOTHof esi^yson the 

post-Romin period with m ^ttnetiw title r^tber 
tcnuomly rcktcd to the subject matter. Ai Jeast one reader welcomes 
the cmphim bid on the Celtic and RomanDH-Britirhi demeuts in 
oyr nuke-up. One may iUmEmte by mendomug Dn Letfabridge'^^ 
aiuwcr to the Coridncnta] pMiologur who ptoticuni:ed the name of 
King Ccawlin u ‘Ow-Tif-hn': L^bridge with at any rate mote 
juicification coiuidcn it a drawled ^CoHil' 


The dangers of unall-scale diitiibutioTi map are illiutratcd from 
the Jact tliatp though plaoc-namci ending in hh^ occupy parts of 
the same broad area au that of eaiiy Anglo-Saxcm ccmeteii<s, yet on 
a bige^fcalc map they are often well aprt, Lethbridge mggots 
that pethapi the -irt^ place waj merely a suinmeiing place of an 
^glo-Saxon family. Perhaps chij h 10, but a tcmpimg altcmadve 
is to comider it US a settEctDenc of a very early phase beibre an 
Anglo-Saxon group was sufficiently organized to estahUsh ccnic- 
tinio. The early group* must have had to depend largely on little 
home-made plough^ usdltl only on the light soili on which the 
-in^ names moatly occur. If so, the patroiiyEnie a^sodatioiif of 
die “iHjf tt a fti eSi Would lead one to picture something in a zncaiute 
analogous with the of the west, perhaps with Angles 

Saxons and underLLug Britons mixed up. 

Oc. L^bridge chinks it qiiiie posnble that Celtic, perliaps even 
pre-Celtic, marineti made mnftct with the Faroes, Iceland, perhaps 
even Cieei^d and America. What a ftiiill there would be if some 
day a prehistoric object of Eutopean origin were found on or near 
some American sborCn The Ireland-kd^d links ate well known 
fm what we may call Vildng times^ and they may be considered 
prob^k for a century or tvi-o earlier than the Viking raids on 
Britain, but beyond that we have but legend. Siilh legmth have a 
Way of presaging the tnitb, as Schlionann and Arthur Evans so 
abundantly demonstrated in Meduerrafican life and as H, H. 
Thomas lutprised the world by c^tablisbing m the case of Stone- 
heng^* 

EJr. Lethbridge haa stood back from his detailed srudicf, which 
arc so useHih and has enjoyed painting a picture of a world of long 
ago, a world ^dly misundersEood tumcr the spdl uf the Teutonic 
mania of Victoriau rimes. H, J, FIEURE 


The Gorse By Hugh Bs^atts; tnmsiuted ihf fry 

, _ , R Hutfjphrtyj.Livfrpoct {Hugh Bvffu), 1948. Pp. jri, 

1/1 ^ Jipius and mJ nidps. Price Si. tS#/. 

When Cu^n Eifhm hrst appeared in 1931 it was hailed by 
'Welsh cntics as a contribution of major importance to the 
litdiatuiT of ^^ehh ffilk life. Two AVelsh cdtticmi have already 
appeamd; the present Engjuh ventem by a dixtinguishcd Wehh 
WTatet makes the w ork available to a much wider public. 

Hugh Evans wai bom at Oangwin on the Deiibighsrhire’ 
Mcrioriieth border in iS54^ His fchoolhig ending when he was fom- 
tccd, he become a farmworker until he left at the age of twenty^-two 
to seek hii fbminc in Livcrpcmlr There he was in lunj a builder's 
Jabourer, a clogmakcir^j foreman and a carpenter's assistant. Having 
^guu in hii spare rime to sell Wdsh books, in 1^96 he cfUbhshed 
his own pmidng bustiiess and by 193 j, when the second edidon of 
Caw EiVhwi appeared, he had piri^li^^ more tlian thite hundred 
books. Ehiring that peried be had iha established and pnhiished Y 
Bryffrctfi, a Welsh weekly ncw^aper sibith a nadoual eircularion^ The 
Drytbon Pros, now owned and managed by his sons^ u one of the 
mcHC pTdgresjive and njccessful of Welsh publishing and printing 
hrms.. 


The original of the present work (whida was foUoiA-ed by Y 
Tyfu^yth Trj?, *Tlie Fair Folk,^ a book on Welsh fairies) was, as the 
crmsiator writes, 'a nrvcladon; it mreated a pbee and a period.^ It 
u based not only on the author's knowledge and of life 

in a Welsh npluid district but aho on bis ' inheritance of ancestral 
memories, for he has drawTi on the recoUecdons of his gcandf^ther, 
who had been a near neighbour of Jac Gian y Gors, ^author of the 
Jacobinical Setm Ton 


III 


This work has a valuable foreword by the translator^ an tnero- 
ducrion and fourteen dupten. These include a survey of rite back¬ 
ground of Tiinctcenrii-ccntujy Welsh Hfe. tc^cdier with studies of 
The Elmers. Man and Maid-i The CScntry, Cottages, Etidosuies, 
Rural Industries^ Harvest Work, Farm Work and Implements, 
Folk Lore and Cusioui, The Poor, and Religion. For those without 
a knowledge of the Welsh laiiguagep it a undoubtedly the besr 
introduction to the baw cf modem Welsh Me and culture. It 
portrays ckarly the oppression of Church and landlord during the 
'hard tunet" of the nineteenth century: Hugh Evans writes fri>m 
bitter experience for, as he puts lr+ *I am one of the children of the 
Oppre^on and [ write of what 1 know and icmembor..^ , 

[e would be unfair to both Hugh Evaiu and to Tomii O Crdhan 
to compare T?je Gprx Gien with The Isintider, for the diifcrenM 
between the Wekh and Iruh coiuitryman w^ere in some ways s* 
peat that iso real comparison is possible between the highly 
lilenlc NonconformliE society of the Welsh uplands and the more 
primirive Catholic society of Eire. And yet Cvrjc Gten may well 
accomplish—through Morgan Humphreyses transUriori—for 

Welsli country- life w'hat TTmt hlrnider (through Dr. Robin Hower) 
has done for the tvestem hlandU of EreJand. To those who wish to 
begin to understand Webh life and etdturc it ii an csssidaJ EKwk. 

The tranriatiofi is admirahly done. For future editions it should 
be noted! dial the 'Yoke Ibr O.vcn' on page 119 U printed upside 
down and that' lolo Morganwg' should be so spdt. 

EORWERTH C. PE ATE 

fatherland : A Study of AutHoritanatirsm lo the Geirriaii 
Fanuly, By Bt/ttibii Cchmtbm Uttiv. Ptrif 

1^7 CuFrtfto/r^^ 194®. PprXVU 2 .o^. Price J 8 f, 

The author served as psyebia:^ of an American com-^ 
mission Located in October, 1945, for the purpciie of screening 
Gennans witliiii the United States Zone as to cheir suitabihty for 
poritkmi as piiblishcrs, editors and the like. The testi included the 
COmplerion of incomplete sentences framed 10 reveal the rubjccti" 
atritudes towards 'dernocraiic' ideals; the Rorschach technique,, 
and psychiatric Lnlervicw^s. Cognizance was taken of their poUticaJ 
record^ and they WTOie essays describing thdr feelings during the 
Nazi regime and thrir notioni as 10 ^ collective guilt of the 
German people. Dr. SchalTuer's ihetis is that the cultural train 
clusreriiig ah^i the status of the German father account for the 
authontaiianum typical of Gcrmaii locicry. 

_Thc most valuable part of the book consists in the factual material 
□f five case studies (pp 144-1^5), The argument is. however., quite 
uniTonvincing, Notwichstandin^ an occauona] inkling of obvious 
diiticulric:^, Ehc author systesnattcUiy igoom them. He neither mes 
liistoricjl data nor does he tty to examine comparable phenomma 
dsewhm-. Was Huey Long'i dictatorship the result of a CJciTnaiuc 
father Ideal in LoukLana ? Wiui atiout General de Gaulle's move¬ 
ment in France? FurthcT, Dr. Schafther do<^ rmt sccoi id know that 
many Gcrmam regard the tyranny uf 'Main Street' » not a whit 
less TTOulsivciy authoritarian than he does the domestic and polirical 
life of thc'fidieriAnd.* ROBERT H. LOWEE 
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A Guide lo the Cyprus Museutii. By P. Nicosia {Cyprus 

Covermtent Pnriiing QJpof], 1947, Pp 150, mth froniUpkee 
and at piaies. Price 3 /, 

The Cyprus Museuna was founded in itta, to house 
antiquiriei whidi fdl to the Govcnuncnt under the old Turkish 
antiquity law. The prescni museum wm begun in 1906 as a mcmorul 
to Queen Victoria, and has since been enlarged and rc-arranged 
with a gniiE in 1935 from the Camegic Corporarion of New YorL 
The Catalog^ of 1899 hw long been obsolete and out of print, and 
the publication of 4 new one, by the curator, Mr. P, Dikaias, is the 
more welcome. It is a handy, papcr-^ovmed volume, with a set- 
viccable bdpr* and lUt^tcd by ^ical obj^ of all periods down 
Co Roman ctnics. Medieval remaim are provided for in a medieval 
^ding in Nicosia; and the great hoard uf Byzantine silver plate 
tom Limptlsa is only rcprcscnled by a few pieces, most of the 
objects being in the Metropolitan Musexun of New York. 


Nos. 17^-176 


Mm 


NoVEMBiB, 


The coUciOioiu ane 4dcH;Tibi?d roam room, ^ith a cendse 
introduction to each period and style. Prindpal objects ate ^starTcd* 
snd more fiiUy dheused. Mr. Etikdoi hu nude full me ts£ the 
Jitcratore, which is corLudenhlc^ and of his <%wn indmaEc Itudw- 
Icdge. Mdse of the collfcdam arc type lerics, carefully selected ^om 
the Urge accunmladoD of objccti in Horc from cxoTadons and 
casual Qnds>. An attnedve e^bit is the buement^ contaming 
lecoitstTuctions of typical tombs of the principal periods, excellently 
installed and artilhiilly li^hfcch to iUmftatc the condMoni under 
which the majority of the coliecdDm were found (pbte XXLX); 
atid the Tcmarkable aueniblage of roudne tcita coteai from Hagia 
Irini it exhjbiitd as a whole ^latc XV). 

A characteriidc of the early history of Cyprus —vttE iiiuiCratcd 
in the niuseuni't edketiens and in this the pcxststaice of a 

deep-rooted local cultuie under the impaEit of successive external 
induenccs from the ncighboiuing mainland regioiu, HAiUtalia, 
Syria and P^lesiu>e, £gypE, and ^rthm afield from the Minoon 


Aboriginal Men of High Degree. By .4. P. ^Ikin. Sydittf ^ 194 jn 
14 S. fVite im. 

'Men of high degree' air those who have passed througli 
the ritei of iiiidatfon reserved for medicine men and seers. 
Tile riiei are very much the same all over Aiutralia: the candidate is 
symbolically lulled and mummirted, inchinni being made in his 
body and a pretence made of bisctriug quartz crynaU and other 
life-giving mbitajitcs, after which he is snicattd with red ochre. 
Among some tribes the caiufidate ii supposed to visiE the sky i m all 
cues he is brought into i:^itacT with totemic heroes and the spirits 
of the dead. In the * undreumdsion' area» that is in the east widi 
strips hi the extreme north and extreme west, the psychic experi- 
eticH are emphauEed, wherras in the drcntHciuon area, the rest of 


and Hellenic West. The earliest chalcDhthie sita go back beyond 
B.c. ; the Minoiin colooixatiDu betwem t joo and 1200 P.c. ; 
the HeUcaaic cootact is perceptible about 700 B.n,; but the native 
aru and indusmes doubled (uiciL the fifih and fourth centurici. 
Only widi the annexation of Cyprus to Egypt aher joo b.c. does 
the island etiier die cosmopolitiii world and in due course the 
Roman Empire. Among the more copious coUcetiDEU are those of 
the Pre-Bronze Age cultures^ ouinly the work of the Swedish 
Cyprus Expedition and of hir. Dikaioi himself; of the Copper and 
Hnanze Age cultures^ mdudiug finds from the British Museum 
excavalium at E^arni; the type scries of pemery, glass and bronzes 
of later periods; and the sculpture from local sanetuarie!S, from the 
seventh ccjjcury b.l ro Roman rimes. 

Though KJ much has been found there is still rich oppominity for 
further finds. It may be hoped tlut before long fre^ exploration 
may (hither increase the range and value of me coUettioRSp and 
neetaritaiEC a further expansioct tif the JOHN L. MYRES 


the cuntitveni, it is the candidatc'i' deatir that is stressed. Those who 
tiave passed thningh the rites are able to cure disease and perform 
sujch niiradcs as ihought-mading, appearing and disappearing 
mysteriously, and bring seen in two places at once. Professor Elkin 
is convinced that they genuinely believe fhemielves to possess such 
pOwTis, 

He suggeiti a possibility that the rirual entered Ausmlla vis the 
Cape Voric Pummsula^ and compares the Aiutfaiian phenomena wiEli 
rho« of Tibet, poindng our a po^ible line of connexion via Bali and 
New' Cutnea, where similar phenommt occur. Thii very interest¬ 
ing book would be improved by revision^ and also by more careful 
pToof-readiiig; mupUced commas and quoution marks arc 
imcojnfombly minierouL RAGLAN 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Moneys A R^oindcr. Cf Mak, 194^ iii 
Sib,— in hh review of my IhimUivc Meney^ Dr, Lcadi 
critizes the uneven value of the evidcoiCc quoted in my 
eEhnological section^ * * > I frcl. howev^^ that by quot-^ 
ing all my auihoririeii I have enabled tny readen to judge for them¬ 
selves, and have provided spedaluri vvith an opportunity for verify¬ 
ing, cotrccring and completing my factual matmaL 1 doubt whether 
1 could have avoided iIk risk of induding uuieliahlc evidence if, in 
accordance with Or. Leaches implied suggisriou, 1 had Etemfincd my 
materia] to ^cti provided by *syitecnaric field work of the present 
century/ I have come actou much confheting factual evidence pro¬ 
vided by modem field ethnologists of standing, all of which 
cannot possibly be correct, + . . 

To say that a specialist is bound to know more about hii limited 
subject than an author trying to deal on general lines, wkh ihe find:^ 
ingi of many hundreds of specialists is merely stating the obvious. 
But to put it in dm fonu of a “guarantee^ that 'any anthropological 
reader who studki circfiiUy the diapcet devoted tio some area widi 
which he is penonaUy familbr vi'^ill be shocked to dkeover the 
extent of both inaccumries and omissions' is grossly over-stating the 
obvious. . . . For all we know Dr. Leach may have spotted hundreds 
of cfTon ofconintbaion and omuricni. But on the basis of his review 
k seems that hii wholesale condemuarion of my evidence is based 
oil little more than a genmJ prejudice against sourciu other than 
those provided by twenrieth-ccDtury field ctfajiologiscs. 

Furthermore, it is surdy mild exaggeration to suggest that duy 
ethnologut with penonal experience in a entaiu ares h bound to 
spot a Luge number of my supposed misEaka^ considering that a 
very large proporaonoffidd ethirak^guli have eys but Knot, as far 
ai the monetary systems of cheij field of researdi are ctmcemedL ,. ^ 
East Grirtifcad, Susmx PAUL EIKZlG 

JVfltc 

While feefing bound to give space for dae more essential 
parts oTDt^ Einrig's rcply» Hon. Editor wbbs to pottu out 


that authors must expeci their works to be measured in Man 
againrt the highest antliropological staudards avaibblcp that 
vulnctability^ Co the striaurei of spedalEsCs ia ihe chwir^ l basrd 
of genetaliics, and that the emus and omissions which arc to 
be fiMuid in most general sCudJes» however admirable, do not 
become any the more praiseworthy for being iuevitabk- 
Rcaden of the teview—hy no means un^ncrous, inddentally, 
in iE3 prabc—will have been intercHcd to ice Dr. Leaeh'4 
pez>[Hu| opinion of the book and will not ha ve supposed that it 
is iseccearily the final view of the nutter, or wen the cocporile 
opinion of the Royal AnthropalogicaJ Institute.—Eo. 

Dr. Fmokfart Afid the Hamites. CJ. Man, Hi uiwf tjo 

Si^—Sriigman^s theory was that in very early rimes 
Asiatic Hajtiiies overran Egypt and Abyssinia and thaE 
in the course of rime some of their cksceiicLints pushed 
SPUlh and cast, interbetd with the pricseKkring Negroid tribes and 
imposed iEems of their oillure upon them. 

Dr Frankforttheory ii very efifferent. It ii^ or seems to be, that 
all the peoples of Norith-Easi and East Afika, black, white and 
brown, mdependemiy evolved a speriiicaliy African culture, of 
which the lading features were the Hamiric language, divine king- 
ship and the attic ctilf. He attempts to explain thu auouisliliig 
phenofncnnin by saying that there is no corrclarion between culture 
and physical type. This may be so in theory, but in fact no cuJntre 
coEiiplex has been known to arise or to perrist except within an 
ethnic groups 

Dr. FTtLokfrur says that there is no force in the objectkia that 
many tribes diow no trace of the Osiris cult, which be regards as 
riiararterijtkaJlv Afi^nam Bur if the pretence of an Oliris cult is 
evidenjx frr die cxscuce of a Hamlrir substratum, then the ahsmcc 
□f an Osiris cdtu evidence for the Hantiae sub- 

itntiim; by reckoning die pluses and ignoring the mimtscs one *^j*i 
prove almoK anything. RAGLAN 
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THE KEjV OR IRON 


HOE OF 

by 

C. R. STONOR 


THE ANGAMI NAGAS* 


I'T"? tile course of a gencml smdy of agrtcultural itii- 
* ' ^ pleiiicnK among rbe liiJJ peoples of Assam 1 made 
enquiries conccmiisg the %h, a Jieavy iron hoc used by tlse 
An^nii Naga tribe os dieir sole indigenous implement for 
cidrivarion of rhdr wonderful terraced rice tlelds. This ver\’ 
distinctive hotv first described by Professor Hutron (Tftc 
Angimn iN’ujfus, 19 ^ 1 * p. 7 ^), k peculiar to tJ^e Aii^nii 
Nagas and is cqrTcUtcd widi their elaborate system o^irri- 
gated cuitivaricn. No other tribe ol tliis region is ktiovvn to 
possess a sinijlar or comparable too!. It conskts (Plate Ou) 
of a slightly concave, spoon-sliapcd blade with a long 
handJct which h hLshed to one amt of a sTroiigTi crooked 
stick. 

Ill view of ifs disrinctiveriest I starretl enquiries among 
the Angainis hi the hope of discovering its origin. I w^as 
iitfonned that within rite memory of old pcopk still living 
poorer members of the tribe had been accustomed to make 
the blades of rheir hoes out of bane. I asked to see one, and 
was told that they do not now e-xisr; however, m old man 
from Xohima village otfered to make one of the precise 
pattern he had seen used in liis youth. The blade of this 
none hoe (Plate Ob) consists simply of the scapub of a 
nitthan or a cow with the keel pared olf and the blade 
sharpened and trimmed. As the accompanving pliotoi^raph 
show's, it is lashed ro the arm of a crooked stick precisely 
as k the iron hoc used today. Comparison of the bone and 
iron implements suggests that the Jattcr may very svell owe 
its origin and desieti to the former. It is therefore interest¬ 
ing to compare the t%vo, and to consider the form and 
technique of the k^ii as used today* 

The mode of attachment to the wooden halt is identical 
in the tw^o types, entailing a drawing out of the iron handle 
io enable it to be lashed w^ith a single dc of cane string; 
a forin which apptorimates very- closely to the bone hantfie 
of the scapula. Compared with the bone hoe the sides of the 
iron blade arc much btoadenrd, and are sloped off for 
efficiency^ in working tJie srichy, heavy soih shaping of the 
bone blade in any way would of ^utse be impossible 
owing to its britrlciiess* 

A parr fironi the evidence for its deri\'arioii from the bone 
implenienr, die iron kqii b almost certainly an invention of 
the Angamis. It k therefore instructive to examine the 
technique of its niaiiufccturc and the faaom involved in its 
desxlopmenr. As made ttiday it consisrs of three pans: 
(i) the hladcp broadened at the centre and sloped olf abosT 
and below, and with a long iron handle (P arc Orf ); (ji) 
fitted to the inside ot the upper edge of the blade b a 
wedge-shaped piece (Fig, j lasicticd to the blade by rough 
iron rivers and wrapped on to the shoulders (Plate Oa); it is 
extended into a long narrow liandle, idenrical with the 
handle of the blade proper, to which it is apposed and from 
which it b separated by (iii) a tliick strip of metal sand- 

* IFirii PLie O j iffxi 


widied bcrft'ceti rlic tvi'o, Thk can he sccti in ilie photi>- 
grapL The outside secrion ol the Itandle (condmious with 
the blade) b beni over the top and ovetbps the 
wedge-shaped piece (Fig, i). The result of rhis composite 
construction i$ a very diick and ma.ssivc handle. In devising 
it the Angatm biacksmidis have clearly been concerned 
only with evolving a handle fastened by lathing to the 
wi>^en fork: and have further been bound by the 
necessity of constmctiiig a handle and a base to the blade 
sufficiently strong to widistand the very considerable 
leverage involved in working the soil w-itfi a lioe of thb 





FKL I. THE JNM£|£ StraFAOi OF THE JION * itEJU ' 

(t) himfe Mid Hppfr atd d/ fmdk; (a) nvHfer-sijiipftf p/rrf 

sort, A probable lactor iii the evolution of this massive and 
crudely constructed handle is also die poor and brittle 
quality of the iron available, and the primitive incthoda 
used in working ir: eompresrion-punip, bamboo bcibws 
and stone haniniers. I liavc already pointed out the lack of 
any other large iron hoe to act a$ a model in designing thb 
type. The Angamb liave a small ad^c hoc, which b fastened 
to the wc^en handle by a single tang, inserted into the 
wood; thb has evidently not influciiced the devclopnienr 
ol the The rigid adherence to identical inedio^ of 
attachment in boiTi bone and iron versions b highly 
suggestive of the derivation of the one from the other. 
If IS intcresring to compare thb use of the scapula as a hoc 
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vvkh rkai of chc Hidafsa Indiajis of Nt>fili America, bv 
whom the bone wai insened at nght angles Lutci a snai^ht 
wooden sliaft (Darjdl Fordc, HrfftiVisif, tvid So^hiy, 

^9H, p* 2-54 2 *id Rg. 84 ). 

The mexJc of attachment of the blade to the kqu b 
suggestive of its ultimate origin in a simple crooked stick, 
such as b used to this day as a hoc by the Ap Tani and the 
Mishmi tribes of the Assam Himalayas. This is the more 
probable if the bone version is, as seems ]ikcK% the fore^ 
runner of the iron hoe; since it is liardly feasible that the 
Angamis ever had suilidenr cattle or mi chan ro supply 
them wdrh scapulas for their hoes^ which would veri^ 
quickly wear our^ in sufTident numbers to fulfil their needs 
for cuitivarioii. We may conjecture that a pbin w'ooden 
hoc was improved by lashing on the bone, and chat at some 
later stage^ bound up W'ith development of iroi^-working. 


it \v 3 i in its rum progressively replaced by the iron blade. 
The survival of the wne hoc to our own times is, pa*- 
sumably* a n^aiter ofccononiics: its recent use scenis to have 
been among poorer Anganiis who conid not aiford to pa)' 
for an iron blade. 

The iron hoc^ although essentially the same wherever 
touiid, shows a lair range of variarioii in sue and weight ui 
difiefent parts of the Anpnu coujitr)', the variation being 
correlated wnth the types of soil in svhich it is used. It is 
to some extent being replaced by the rectangular 'Nepali* 
hoc used on tea-gardens adjacent to the hills, lr is of some 
significance that the Anganiis use the word for both 
the bone and the iron types. 1 enquired if the one was 
derived from the other, and although my informants gave 
a non-comiiiiital answer they made k dear that they 
regarded borh as the same implement. 
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Attcient and Mctallurg)' Comnultee, Second 

Report : Bronze Age Metal Directs from 
A^arbaijan^ Part I 

iKmoDucnoN 

An ciu^vadon was carried out at Gcoy Tepc^ near Reraiyyeli* 
formerly Urmia, in Lranjan Azarbaijan during 194S. Rfiy^ight 
piecn of copper or bronze were found, loinr of which llavc bwn 
analysed. Tliii analytical wort was arranged by Mr, H. H. 
Coghlan, of the Newbuiy' Museum, who is the Cbainmn of the 
Ancient Mining and Metallurgy Comniittcr of die Koyal 
Andimjxjlogieal [mtitulc, and waa carried out for iljc Committee 
by l>r. Voce, Mctdluigiic to rhe Copper Development Associa¬ 
tion. Without the uniLTing and most getiernio intcrew taken by 
these TWO gendciiien it is unlikely ihat the teporc giveti in these 
pges would have been available. The objeen were given by the 
Fenian DqiatTmcnt of Antiouitin to the excavator, who bears 
the irspoiisibilitii' of having allowed some of them to Ik secTioiied 
for the process of examinztion. 

Tile cxdvatbn provided material of many different kinds, 
dating from just before die aJ Ubaid period to the Early Iron Age. 
There were no sigiiilieant gaps in die sequence of macmat 
obtained. Fracricaliy evcry^thii^ found k now in the collectians of 
the Ashmolcan Museum, and it ii to be hoped that foil puMiejnou 
Can be arranged. 

No metal previous to the time of die al Ubaid period was found. 
Several pieces of al Ubaid date were obtained^ however, and two 
of these.. Nos- IZ09 and t lio* were in a state which made examina¬ 
tion profitable. This aJ Ubaid penod is called the M Period at 
Ccoy Tepe, The (.KJEcery found in .M Period strata is not idenrical 
v/ith al Ubaid pocrerv' at any other site, but it h rimikr to, and 
quite posably ocptltemporaiy widi, the al Ubaid fabrics of the 
south of Mcsopotaniia, ai wdl as those of north Syria and Iraq. 
It h los like the early painied fabrics of the foghlandi of Iran, [t K 
mostly buff ware, xviih tlecoratioft in black or brown, but red 
ware with black dccoradoii also ^pcaicd. Tile itratum in whidi 
dm pottery was found was three fK-t thicks and it is ihcreforc not 
likely that the M Period Lured much longer than a ungle ceniun-. 

It Can be assigned to about jooofl.c,, approirmatelv the rime of the 


bcgitiiring of the Bmnzc Age iu die Neat hast, and ir is itibcresring 
10 observe how very pure in quality the copper then in me at 
Gcoy Tepe, The coppers of about this time ar Ur, and^ in the 
jCgcan, at Lesbos and in Macedonia, were also remarkably pute. 
But stimc of the Troy 1 coppers, of the same date^ are said to have 
contained die impuriries of rin, nickel and cobalt. Some of the 
™ly Dymstic coppers of Egypt, perhaps of radicr later daec. are 
also rctnarkably pure. 

The impurides of early coppers are of some interest. The usual 
ioipuriries CO find in ^yptian coppers are anrimony., arfcnle; bis¬ 
muth, manganese. rfcidccl and rin. In Marodonia, however, the 
nnpuritics of the copoers daring Lter than the carlksr, very pure 
coppen^ are arsduci, lead, xinc, bumnth, cobalt and nickc^^ and-, 
rarely* silver. The comnionesi itnpuriries in Lesbos aft nicked, 
arsenic and lead, Pisemsing the Macedonian coppers. Professor 
Dji.vies stated that the impurities catalogued do not occur in the 
ores of south Greece or of Troy, nor do they occur in later 
Macedonian coins, though tliry do occur m Transylvatiiati o^cs^ 
in which* however^ silver is constantly picsenL 

Afterabotjf the middle nfthc third millamiuni in Mesopotamia, 
the nwT frequently foiunJ iitipuririts at Ur arc tin, nickel and 
lead, and at Kish tin, lead* tilekcJ and sulphur. Nickel, so very 
ircmimt iin impuriqi% also occurs commonly as an inipuriiy at 
Mohenjodaro, except in the rin bronzes there. 

A iitdc after 3000 B.c. the M Feriod ailture at Geoy Tepe was 
suppbniicd by the K Period civilkarion* which b of a type v^cll 
known tn southern Russu. The pocEny is polished i^ey or black, 
some of vifhich u very rimlbr in quality to the fibck-polisEcd 
Wares of Tkenni J. This period was a long onr* and the only 
objects yet from its stata date from towards in dose, of 

about ^1500 A.d, They are a nequet pb. No. 1205, and a ring» 
No. l2Di. racquet pin is of the cyqxr of die gold pins found in 
the Royal Ccmietery at Ur+ Both are of arsenical coppers.^ 

Towards the dose of the third niillmniuiii m Gcoy Tepe lifr 
scciiM to have been unsettled md ndi« crijsk- for a century or 
mo. Stibie()Uflidy. at the time of the Gcoy Tepe D Period. ^ 
nvilixadon of high standard, charactcriwd by polychronu: 
decon^ poKcrj with Susa It and Alishar IJ] panllds, woj 
ntahluhcd, perhaps a lictlc before 2000 u.c. A dagger (No. I 2 ig) 
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of diis time been c^itiiticcl, and its aiulysu ji given below as 
Atuly^ds No. lo. Of this dme therr is also the rip of another 
da^^fp foimd in a tomb# w>d ihis has been amlyscii h b 
No+ T2i2p and this is the first piece yet known of an approximately 
wn-pcMcnt, tin bronze fotind at Geoy Tepe, 

By about the middle of the second milfomiiim the D Period 
culture was supplanted by the fl Period dvilizadonp when plain 
polished red and black poEs were made in sliapes i^uite dificrent 
from those of the D PeriocL Two shaped of this class of pottery, a 
spouted vessel and ajar, art lllustnited by Pri:>fcsK>r Frankfarr on 
page 17S of his Part 11 . One piece of metal of diis pedod 

from Gcoy Tepc has been anaJy'sed^ Nq. 14JA. 

Tt is not a little remarkable dsai the analyses of the rin bronzes 
found at Gcoy Tepe vary so much in the arsenie and lead con¬ 
tents. These impurirics arc very interesring^ since they ate chaiac- 
ferisric of the tin bronzes of Egypt, which suddenly become 
common at about ^ooo B.c., at dw time of die Twelfth Dyiiasiy, 

Jt is hoped that a further selection of inalyses w'ill $oon be 
available mr publkatioii,^ and also the results of the examination 
of the iron objcci^ found at. Geov fcpc- t from the results 
obtained so far it seems likely that the Geoy Tepe meul objects 
will add to our knowledge of ancient metallurgy. It is therefore 
appropriate that I should express my very great gratitude to 
Professor Bahraini and the f>epartmml nf Anriquiries in Persia 
for the greatest kindness and readiness to co-operate, widtout 
which these objects would never have been available for Dr. 
Voce^s exaniinadon. T. BURTON BROWN 

NefiU 

^ FrofeSiSor Desch stated that iriany Sumerian anenical coppers 
have been Ibiind (jn Lamb, Jhfrmi)^ hut these have not bnriT 
publish cd. 

* That opportujilty will be taken to disew early bronzes from 
other lands whidi ciEuiot, for fcasons of space, be considered here. 

RffOttT on SAMPlfS C5F COPPER AND URONZt Ir^OM C£oy TWE 
(i) Deitnpiiifii iff the Sotnpks {Firsi 

Six spedmens were received for examuiadon and anal^^is. 
They were as fbllowi: Box 1 pn—No. 1212, fragment of blade; 
Box 2 ns—No. 1203, fermion piece; Box 3 na—No+ tsjo, fomi- 
less pj^; Box 4 j 3 b—N o. izoj, rac<incf pin; Box 5 bb—N o. 
143^. fragment of pin; Box rt pi—No. 1201, small ring. All the 


spedrrvmi were mrroded# so severdy in the case of lira and izoj 
that litdc meliil infonnarion could be obrakicd from them, 

(ij) Aimtysrs 

rhe spcctftii^taphk analyses arc given in die accornpan>mg 
cable. Jn coiwidcring these dau it must be remembered that all 
die samples were more or loss severdy corroded and the figures, 
therefore^ refer to the corrosion products as well as to the metaL 
TIk: elements tfi the first group of the table, ri>.>m an rimony to 
zinc, may be expected to have been derived from the original 
metal rather than from the corrosive environment. Samples 1212 
and 1436 are dearly bronzes with rin content of abour 10 per 
cent.+ though the spectrograpli h incapable of giving predsr 
figures for such hicn concentfatiom. Tne remainder are ^irly 
ure Coppers^ and the mmrt of the impurities Suggests that they 
ad been snidtcd from ores. This does nor, however, role out 
the pwibiiity that the impurities were introduced during the 
indtitlg of native copper. The differences in compostriem are 
suHiciendy great m warrant the inference that each spccimcfl 
was from a difTerent smdring (or melting) operation, but, on the 
other Iiand, their general similarity Indicates that all may have 
been derived from the same source of supply, with appropriate 
additions of dn or dll ore in the case of the rwo bronxeSv 
Iron is a prevalent impurity both in smelted copper and iu 
eorrosive cnrircmmcnG such as the earth or sand in wliidi the 
specimens may have been buried. Little ran therefore be deduced 
iiom the figures for this element, though the relatively low iron 
content of 1209 and t2oi suggests that much of the excess iron 
found in the remaining san:ipl^ was derived from external sources. 

Similar remarks apply to aluminium, magtsesiimi and riliccm, 
which may, to some extent at least, have been introduced from the 
eovironment in which the spedmeni remained for so many years. 

The presence ofphcssphorua in all the samples is almost certainly 
attributable (o the corrosive environment, as it is most unlikely 
that this clement was inrroduced either deliberaccly or accidentally 
into the molten metal. If such had bcas the case, the coppers 
would have shown signs of being deoxidized, wbercas those wMch 
could be examined metailogtaphicaUv were of the tough pitch 
type containing particles of cuprous oxide. This needs qualification 
in the case of the bronzes: 1112 was too comKkd for exammarion, 
but appeared to be deoxidized, and phosphorus w^as the chief 
deoxidizing agent revealed by the spcctrographic arialyrii. 
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(iiV) £lvdiiiFr>i^idFt cjtht Iniiin^ual Sp^dtfKns 

iVo. 1212. This sample cmisis& oF a mull pkee of a bludc so 
deeply TOToded diat no unchanged metal rtmamed for mcullo- 
pphic cxunimcioii. Jf die analytic^! figure for tin h to be trustd 
(^d ^perxrographicattal^-sis is not rdkbJe for Mghconcentrations) 
the maEcrial is a tin bronze of a tyi^ which would be difEndi to 
hammer ouc into a thin bbdc without a homogenirTiic Jieat 
tfeatment to absorb the tm-ridi phase into toliJ lohitioji. .More- 
ov^tp so impure a bronze would probablv emefc if hammered 
while hot. It is likely, therclbrc, tliai the hlide was fibrtcatetl ffoTu 
a smal] casting by Itcatijig 10 tedncsi for a coiisidcrable rime. 
cMling and hamtncring to shape, thcnigh hoc lummerins may 
nave bccfi attempted. 

No. llog. This appeared 10 be a small spilling or splashing of 
metaf but may have been the remains o± a severe!v correSed 
article- Mctallc^phic examinadon was attempted, but rerrosion 
was so sevetc tlut only 3 few minute fleeb of unebanged metal 
were foundp and no useful iuformatinn could be deduced from 
thciiL There was some indicatiom howevetp diat the stnicture was 
similar to that of 12jo, which it resembled in composition. 

From die spectrographic atiaU'sis, the mattrial was essentially 
copjw. and by modem standards the presence of phosphorus 
would indiatc that it was of the deoxidized t>'pe. It is probable, 
however, [hat the phosphorus was derived from the corrosive 
TOv^nment, ej, from die soil in which the object liad been 
bufiedp and was not a constituent of the me&l itself 

ptodiicEs cohsisted of cuprous oxide and green 
and white en-splline salts, together with a darker constituent: 

oxide or contaminated cuprous 
oxide, ^lere is nothing unusual in dicsc, but die corrosion hid a 
somewhat ocllul-ir pattern and may have attacked d>e interior of 
ihe crv^ial grams prior to their bountLrtea, The Inter appeared lo 
be outlined will] cuprous oxide. 

iVfl. 1210. This W.15 a sample similar to 12051, It had uo dis- 
lincrivc ^pe. Though it was severely corroded, sufhcieni metal 
remaincci for micfographk examination. The structure w as typical 
of a tough-pitch copper which had solidified and cooled from the 
molten condition suffidendy slowly to cause splieroidization of 
^c copper—cuprous-oxide eutectic. [| must be inferred, there¬ 
fore, that the apparent phosphorus csmtciit ts the tcsolr of corro¬ 
sion. nnee a Concentration of about percent, of phosphorus 
in me itteii would be likely to yield a dwxidized matenaj, unless 
me melting cipuditions were very different from those of modem 
practice. There was no evidence of coring, and this proves either 
the suhstanti.il absence of elements in solid solution or sufliciendv 
slow coolinc to give homogaiizarion. From the analyst there u 
little beyond iron and silicon which m ight lead to corhigp and thoc 
two elcnicnts, if not derived from Ac corroaive cn^raumcot, 
were probably in combination as an iron riliKne sbg. Particles of 
iterial were visible iiumpetsed widi the cuprous 0766c 
globulesv There was also considerable porosity. 

Tile umple may have beer a ca»tnic. but was more pmbably a 
pco\ of molini eoppci which had cooled fairly tbwly tn or under 
a fiirnace, under conditiom which restricted the aetea of lir » 
that the resulwt oxygen eoaieni oomparAbJe with that of a 
modem tough-piteh copper. Jt may have been the direa product 
or a pnnucivc imelting process. 

.Vo. jaoj. Although this ujiiple was cut coiiipJeiely throujah 
in several directioiii. «o metal could he found for caaniniauMi. 
HowevCT, w lorrii of the coROsion products inJJeaied tlut the 
amcie had been made from a piece of triangular sheet by rolliiu; 
one edge mto a mbc. In (iia the construcaon nsembted that of a 
modem liingc. 

fleforc coR^on the material was evidently a fairly pure 
copper. Tbe high phosphoips coiiBcni coupled with the fact that 

136 


dw sample conjisted cndrcly of corrosion prod iicB supports the 
riew that the phosphotus lound in all the samples was derived 
from the corrcMive cnvirotmicnt anJ wni riot onginjlly present 
in the ntcmL 

A‘i>, 1436. The baric structure was itiai nt j singli^-phaMr 
anticjiled solid solution consisting of cuui-axLaJ mimieu en.Tfcalt 
ot ^irlv smril si^e. Such 2 structure eould be obciincd in a ten-pet- 
thorough KomogenjJation at 2 inodmKly 
elevated icmpcfaturc, but it seemi probable that die tin content 
wasacTudly conridcrib^ lower than that indicaied by the spectro¬ 
graph, which docs not discnmirute accurately between liiglt tin 
eontenE, While there was some indication of stria tion of ini- 
punrici, etc, parallel to the length of the pm, Ac material appeal 
to M in die fully annealed conAtion^ It was probably fabricated 
l^ homogciiizing at red heat anJ hammering or drawing to give 
me elongated shape, either while hot nr more crcthbly after 
cwbig. The onncalmg and deformation processes may have 
jitcniatcil ses'ctnl times, but Ae hnal stage appean to have been 
an anneal. It should be mentioned, howeverp that annealed scnic- 
iufes arc prcvaletii in .meient olriccis, and it is conocivablcp Acre- 
lore, Aat Aey recrystallizc sfowly at ordinary teiupmiures 
during the prolonged rime for which they have been in existence. 
For this reason it b not impossible that the pin was put mio 
sc™cc in the cold-worfccd ctuidition in order Co tike advantage 
of Ac increased scretigA 3111! hardness Acreby attained. 

An oufcs^dijig feature of Ac spedmen was the degree to which 
It h^ ^ severe penetrative iiitercrystalliue conosioii and 

cracking. This had actadeed not only tire c^ram boundaries but 
also Ac^ crystallographic planes, induding ewA bonds and shp 
bands (bg. i). 
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,k . - >nowi lur rhe Mructure is cottiparable witK 

iKsf of 11 M\y 3TO«led tjiodcm tougb-piieh (ofseniol) copper of 
qujfily- ne imifom, disrribuiion of (hr ciiprous^^ride 
^bbtiltt and l.Kk of Any d,«-rtTiible eutectic pAtren, jmoog them 
inJitJtes that amsiderjble hot work had been Applied in the earlv 
ftbrirttion,ju«Aimmockm prsetke. Weighi is add^d to 
Jii ^uctioi, by the fjci thjTWrt coui-tpiicti coppiTr is inn cmv to 
bbn«tr whde cold. 1, is possible. hosvVver. dlaVeoM-svotku.* 
opwatic^ With jmrraiediate Anneals wcfe used tn the later 
stages oi labraatjtm. The foul treattiimi would appear frciin ihc 
lecture to have b«n a thorough and unifom a^cal. but. as 
with the previous specimen, reerv^cil. 
^oon and even gram growth may fcsve occurred at ordiiiary 
lempcntuTH uj the prolonged time avaibbic 
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Corrosion was !c$> pcifieirafivc ihan in the prevtous 

(bronze), specimen. Some mcking haul oceurre^^ and this wu 
tniudy tran5cr]ii3ta!lm£ in characiet^ 
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(jV) Se^OHi} CcwjPijfPFFJiiii'.^ Analysis .Vtf. 10 

Tills piece b die dagger fitsm Geoy Tepe, cacaloguc No, 1:129, 
T|)c aruiysis shows it to be no arsenical copper contiiiiilig tin and 
iron. The imieix connsts of 1 wrought homogeneoiis solid solunon 
conciining the arsenic and tin. The crystals arc fairly ktge. twinned 
and ct]ui^^al, but show some distortion due to cold work. This 
may have anscti thtough continuing a hot-forging aperadon at 
[emperatures too low to cause reerysLiUizadDii. The metal is 
remarkably ctean and free from ■tiefccts, but conpim numerous 
partides of a bbe Constitisctit, w'hich might possibly be iron bwt 
which is more probably euproiis sulphide rctiuiiiing in the metal 
from the imperfect smeldng of a pyritic copper oce, Tim view is 
supported by the (act that die partidcs arc dudnedy more rcsistetit 
to die (airly severe corrosion which his taken place than is tho 
matrix. Particles of iron or an iron-rich phase, on the other hand, 
would almmt cetiainly have been more severely attacked by the 
cottosivc cnviroiuneEii than the copper-dch macri?c. The particles, 
discernible in fig. j, art elongated in sEupc and show that the 
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article was fiihricated by the lengthwise fbrg;ing of a piece of 
fnetaj. The forging opmiion was probably condticted hot, since 
the indtuions were clearly plastic w'hile the metal was being 
forged. The absence of any trace of reprccipi t.iied inm suggests 
dill cooling fiom rhe hot working rcinperarure was fiirly rapid, 
and indicates that the metal had not hem quenched from a 
icladvely high temiKrature and annealed at a lower one after cold 
working. 

DAGCCR mass UEav tepe [AhTAi-vsis so. 10 ) 
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Extra Cold dcfonnacicn in die neighbourhood of die rivet hole 
indkatm that this was punched when the mental was cold, litdc 
itifotmatiorL could be obtained reprdiiig the nature of the rivets 
themselves:; they do not stem to be metallic but of some fibrous 
stibsunce like horn or bone (the more perfect of the rwo rivets 
has been left untouched for examination by a spccialut in non- 
metallic substances), 

Cortrideiable corrmion had peneented aKmg tlie grain bound¬ 
aries, with rimificatioTis along the Crystallographic planes, Such 
corrosive pcnetcitjou along crystallographic pla^ seetm to be a 
feature of the slow decay of andenc objects containing dn in solid 
solution^ and may perhap be associated with the known tendency 
for the « coppef-fm solid soludon to develop conipicuous slip 
bands when Eighdy deibrmed. As already mentionN^ the blue 
inclusions were less severely attacked than the matrix. 

E. vcx:e 

Anthropology and Colonkl AlTatts^ Snnttnary aj 
I 7 Q rrirrrr.riw/i0Uir ty Phifiss^rs E. E. Evms-PFiklutrd nnd R. Firth 
let a sp^ki Pnhtk Afcrn'nf due hfsiitnie^ 5 July^ 1949 
Openitt:^ rne dbcisssion. Professor Ev’ans-Pritchard said that 
Anthropology as a serious study reaUy began in with the 
fuundaiion of the Ethuologtcal Society, the parent of the present 
Royal Anthropological Imritute, As a university and research 
subject it is much younger, though after long and shameful 
negteer by the British pceiple and Government it is now realized 
that it is impossible to govern colonial peoples wirhouc knowledge 
of thdr wa^'S of Life. Yet the British as individuals, in spite of dilb- 
cult)' and fliscouragement, have collected a rnais of such know¬ 
ledge, which is centred in and difiused fix>m the institute. The vital 
importance of anthropology is now recogatzed; new umveniry 
dcparmicnis are being startedp though there is a dearth of qualified 
teachers, and the Colonial Oliicc is encouriging rescarcli. The rAJe 
of the Instituic renuins, howevetp of first importance, since with 
its Library, meetings and publicadoiu it integrates aU branches of 
anthropology, and mairicains liaison beisvtett all bodies and 
individuali, national or inremariomh concerned; with che subject. 
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itssi mcoyrago ntscarch in dii? fictd by its Homimaii Stuidcnc- 
ships. Tlie Instituic needs fnrdicr lupporr* for all this is done 
wiihoui fubsidyt and while its ni^bamp is nsku' (ir ii now lt5o) 
11 should he tnuch ki|;hcr. Edd fcscanih is ni^cni^ :ts. indigmous 
soricriw arc being rapidly fransformed under contain with and 
pressure from other cultu res, and if they arc not recorded tunv the^ 
chance ’ftill be lost for ever. Time is short, but there is still dnic if 
we act tiQsv. 

Prefessor Finh. who was the frrsr Secretary^ of the ColonLiI 
Social Science Research Cotmcil, said that before the war colonial 
govemtnents were only slighdy interested in anthropato^ical 
research, but reatitty the increa^g pressure of ihdr soda] and 
economic pfoblenu had led them to seek a wide range of inibnna- 
cion Oft copies which ft'uKcni anthropoiogisis. hi the British 
colonial sphere this has meant new midmicry for fnearch, 
including a spedal body^ die Colonial Social Science RcMrch 
Council, on which anthropology is represented sitic bv side with 
the ocher social sdcnccs. 

Social anthfopolog)' is bene^ting a great deal in si>mc ways by 
its new relation to colcftLal ailairs. New av^-nocs have opened tip 
for field researchr The shortage of acpcriencfd research w^orfeers 
has led to the ciranon of a studentship training scheme^ in which 
selected graduates arc given from she tnOftths to a year's special 
anthropologkal instruction at a Brirish imiventty with the 
support of Goveraniem futids. Some American as well as British 
anthropologists arc being enlisted under this scheme. The greatest 
value to anthropoloCT^ bow^e^^er, lies in the increase of sciendfre 
knowledge that will come from the new iiivestigadons under¬ 
taken. Apart from visits of ohservatintr, made primarily for 
plannmg purposing by senior indiropolc^iits to East Africa^ 
West Africa and South-ease Asia, more than 20 major prejeets of 
anchro^logkal field research have been sponsored by the 
Colonial Social Seknee Research Council alone so far. Two 
beneficiaries from the new colonial rescar-eh funds have been the 
International African liisdmtc (embled to undertake the Echno- 
gr:iphic Survey of Africa) and the Rhodes-Livingirotte Institute. 
Anthropology is also eKpected to play an iinportant parr in the 
progratnmrs of three new sodal and economic research insriturcs 
in process of catablishmcnt by die Colonial Office in East Africa* 
West Africa aiid the West Indies. 

These and other developments have brought complications, 
Shorpgc of eouipmenl and field amenidcs has often made condi¬ 
tions Jlfficnlt lor research workers. Scardty of adequately trained 
anthropologists his Inndcrcd investigation of many problniw of 
major importance, Btrt most sdious have been the issues of 
general polky failed for a idmce of which the objectives arc still 
in prtx’css of definitiLin. 

Much of the eontetnporary anthropologinl research is siip- 
porred by Goveremcnt fiin-ds. While admiiixstraiors arc increas- 
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ingly aware ot the need for sdetitific iaformation on the social 
scructute, social orgamzadon and sodd values of the peasant 
people of the colonies, foe instance, they sometimes appear ta 
think that the research carried out on them is not closely enough 
luiked with the imniedutt ends of adminwrration. On the other 
hand in some academic circles^ there is a fear lest the colonial ta il 
wag the anthropdogical dog—teat basic scientific problems be 
overlooked in favour of those of more pressing practical bTerest 
Several poinp need to be made Iicre- The first is that while much 
anrbfopolfigicaj research, even when apparently remote, can be 
of practical value, both governments and the public need to be 
dcMf as to w'hac the rrae scope and coombution of anthfopo- 
logical Studies are, so that more shall not be expected than the 
sdenoe can give. The second is that some divisioTi of fLincricfeti 
berw"cen govcmnient anthmpiibgisfs and those working in 
coIUboration with but not in the service ofgovcmments may case 
the pondoiL The govetnmenr anchfopologisc has the benefit of 
cxintinnity in his reladons with the probJetm ro be sru^etk and 
Imowlcdgc oi admimscrativc requircnients^ and so is in the best 
situation to meet administrarive rescitch ^c^^^tircmcncs. On the 
other hand-, goverriments miisc realize that even a govemmenr 
^thropologbr will often be able to contribute on a practical 
iwe onJy' if he can first pot in a great deal ol baric investigation of 
the general prinetples of die stnicture and oigmizadon of the 
sodery concmed. The third point is that at every stage lodliries 
must be as^ilable for iimdamenial lesc-arch on problems of no 
apparent direct intcresr to govemmencs, in order that thcorerical 
concepD on which the sdence depends may be rrfrncd and 
research workers may improvT their technique. 

It will be agreed thafp sdcntificallyv colonial a^irs as such can 
have o-ftly limifcd interest for anth^pologists. Most of us are 
ifiteres^d in imdcTstanJitig social pnxcM, not directmg it. Bui 
while m the oidinaiy echnogiaphic sphere research material over¬ 
laps gonial boimdaricSp a colonial syscetn is significant in present- 
ing the social sdeniist with a special type of social order, in which 
pofitkal dominance and ethnic scctionalfrati™ are 
marked fojnircs. Out colonial societies are in rapid change. There 
is no lack of ^(d expertmenr to bniSd up a system which will 
combine ^htiol democracy with enough adminisnauve and 
economy firmness to allow compctajcc to be a proper scat for 
power The social changes occurring from this and from the 
j?eiierai proc^'te^ of Westernization are quite legidtriarc subjects 
tor anthropological mvesogarion. As economisrs have showm* the 
i^t govemrticiits are interested hi a field of inquiry* does not 
impair its significance for sdcniific study. The changing paticmi 
of contemporary colonial society^ are ihcn a ehallcnge and a 
ifimulus to dacoriinical anthropology, which can benefit firmuhe 
study of them, quite apart from the litfomiationi which mav accrue 
to go^eniments from such research. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The ll2tli Anniinl Meeting of the Btirish Assoeiaiion^ 
™ Newcasdc upon Tyne, A stwimary hy B. A. L. 
lo(J Crewifuwc, Briiiih Muu'um 

The iJ ith Aimua] McctiJig of ihc liritah Associa- 
lion was held at Newcastle uprm Tyne from 31 August to 
7 September Ujt. As for as Sccdun H (Archicology and Ainhro- 
psilogj ) was concerned, the mreting was successfiil and wcW 
aiiendcd. Tlicrc were four section cxoitriom, Tlic first, to the 
Wall and CheitciTt was preceded by a paper bv Dn L A. Ricb- 
memd on ‘The Taeiics of FUdrian’s Wall' in which he suggested 
that the waJI wus not intended m be used as a fighdng platform. 


but foat it was a hrm base from which cavalry, having conceit- 
tranxl b^md is cover, could sally out ro round up parties of 
raid^. The purp*^ of the ^tch was to prevent such parties, when 
clorely pursued, from maSdng a last stand writh their backs to the 
wafi Miss Newbigin mirodiiccd the second cKcursion^ to the 
fores and -carved stones of the Rothbuty district, with a paper 
or ‘Noiihiinibrian Rock Carving,’- j}w described (he diftring 
j^lcs of (fie two mam group,* uw Wooler and Rothbun-, and 
discoaed their poKible caloin) alfiniides and (Jadng. The other 
cseo^ni were to the Norditimbrian casdes and ta DurkuiL 
The prinidcn(jal <tddress by Mr. M, C. Qurldit wa, a plea for 
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further teaching ofiurclwslogy and prelmtory in schools^ bodi for 
their intrinsic interest and dicir vakic aj dhciplinei, English pre¬ 
history was also represented by Major E. FL ColUns' papcTp d^iig 
with the evidence for the ocoirrcoce of Lower Falxolidiic bnplc- 
ntms in northern England: and by dtaf of Mr. A. L Artmtrongp 
describing the cxcavadou of s cave and rock shelter ofCrcsweliian 
petiod near Whitw'dl and the discovery at Whaley (No. cave 
of misceUimcOLis animaJ and hnimn bones in an associaddn that 
suggested cannibalism- 

Dr. K. P. CkJdcy then gave a short account of "Furihef 
Applicatioiifi of the Fluoniiie Test*, for dctcmiining the relative 
age of bones from the aine deposit. After explaining die chemical 
basis of the method and the technique used he described soate 
results: he does not believe dse Piltdowti r-cmiins to be of Lower 
Pleistocene agCp but the Cfanittm and mandible show the same 
duorinc percentage; and the Swanscoiube skdl is apparemdy die 
earliest nmnan relic yet discovered in Biicaim Dr. Qaklcy^s 
results will shortly be published in the BuU^tm of the British 
Museum (NaniraJ Hheory). 

There were few spodhmily ethnographical papers. Mr. M. T* 
Fosbrook described and illustrated the rock paintings of the 
Kondoa District of Tanganyika and the method being used to 

reserve them from deterioration, whether from nanir^ or ftom 

uman causes. Mr^ A- J, Atkell read a pajper on ^Thc Khartoum 
NcoiithiCp*^ an aceount of die excavation of a site on the Nile about 
JS miles north of Khartonni where the culttirc is related to the 
Neolithic of the Faiyum and of T6nfrc. 

One session was opened by Mr. T. W. Bagshawc wi th * A Pica 
for a Museum of English Life and Traditions; Mr, BagshawCp who 
stressed that he was expreismg personal vicw-s* surveyed die 
present stare of folk and dpenxiir museums in this countr)' and 
abroad and advocated a nadonal museum with a large acreage of 
land where a main museum building w'oidd be erected, with 
regional villages tn dilfricnt parts of the park separated from one 
another by natural features. During dbcussioii afterwards the idea 
in prLndplc rtrccived uiiauiinouiS siipporip but a few^ of die 
audience would luve preferred sevetm regionat museums of the 
same type. 

This paper was followed by Mr. T. Wake's ^Agricultural 
Bygones ot the Nonh^East/ a cxsmprcbcmivc and fully iUintrated 
survey of the agticuJtural history' of the region^ its £imi itiiptc- 
meuESp methods, costume md tradidDos. Di“> A- Geddci^ paper on 
The Farm Labour Team in tlie Southern Counties of Scotland* 
w'oi read for him, as he was unable to be present; he traced die 
conneadoii between the size of the team, economic and social 
status^ and the reUdons oi the £umer with his farm servants^ and 
dealt widi the problem of die annual niigradon of firm workers. 

The last day of die meeting was opened by Dr. Margaret 
Mumy with a paper on *Thc Divine King in England,^ in which 
she traced the concept of the divine king from the pre-Chnatian 
religion of this country' to the Plantagcnct period, suggesting that 
he rcigtied for seven ot a multiple of seven ycaiSj after which ctmc 
he or a substitute had io be killed lest he sJiould lose his lifo-giving 
power with the onset of old age. This was followed by Mrs, 
N. K, Chadwick on * Dreams in Early European Literature,* 
showing the diBercncc between the rcalisttc and spontaneous 
character of dreams in fifdi-ccntury Ladii litcranirc and die 
dchberately induced niantic dreams of the Ccltk and Semdi- 
navun literature, and the a ifbudes of the latter wi th those of some 
modem priniiiive pcopici. Professor B. O. Janies in * The Func¬ 
tion of Religion in Society* showed that social order requires a 
unifying force, which is simplied by tradidon and myth and die 
transcendental sonedons of religiotis, and that wlien a religious 
syftem of values is discarded a polideaj iJcologv h likely to &kc 
IB place. 


Mha S, R. Bursieiif^ p^per, *Old Age in England from 
Medieval Tim- a , showed that the care of me i mpoteni aged was 
rccognked as a problem in the middle ages and thac a number of 
soIndoM and palliatives were tried. The rcUdoiu of aged parents 
widl their adult children were described, with examples, and die 
history of the medical study ot old age was discussed. Mr. D, F. 
Roberts in ^The Racial History of Britain* oudined the present 
state of knowledge, based mainly on cranial material, stated 
some cf the problems and emphasized tfic amount of work suH to 
be done. 

A ddegadon from Section H attended a discussion, jointly with 
the sections of Geology, Zoology^ Geography and Boran)\ on 
Field Study and R»carch Centres. 

The IntoTMtioEULl Congms of FrehiiioHe and Proto- 
hiataric Sciences : Third Sesaiom Zurich ■ Augutt, 
£950. iipje mfUMnifuVdfCi/ hf Pnif-ssor C. i\ C, 

Hjji'ief, F.S.d. 

Readers of Man will remember a previous note {l^>48, j 17) 
abaut this Coiign;^ the accepted organ of tntemaOonaJ txMipcra- 
tion in prehistoric and early historic archaxjlogy and relatcsl 
Studies, in which ir was reprted that it the 1943 meeting ofirs 
Pemuneiit Council the FiungarLui reptesenratives asked for^ and 
by unanimous vote received, the acceptance of their Governments 
invltatioti to hold the next Session of the Congm in 1949 ar 
Budapest. Last winict, however^ this mv'itation was withdrawm 

It ius now been oBicially aiinoimccd that this Third Session will 
instead he held at Zurich from 14 to August, 1950, bv mviti- 
tion of the Swiss Govemmeni and nnder the Presidoiirv' of 
Ptofessor Emil Vogt. A pmvifiotul programme has already been 
prepared, providing for a session lasiing one week, followed by 
excursions to (f) BaseJ, the Jura and Neuchatrl' (n} St. Galkn 
and WildkErchli; and (hi) Graubunden atid the Valais. A fuller 
ammunceinenc will be published shortly. 

The British meiubers of the Permanent Council are Profrsscirs 
Childc and Hawkei, with Professor Piggott and Dr. J. C. D. 
Clark a$ National Socrctaries. The IrWi member is Professor 
S. P. 0 Rfordiiii, and the National Sccreian- Df. J* Raficry. 

Congress of the History of Ruligioa, 1950 

The post-war Congress of the Hhtory of Reli¬ 
gion will be held at Anuierdani from 4-9 ScptcmlKr, 
T950. During die first part of the congress the general 
dieme, Myili and Ritual, will dc discussed in the sections; tile 
second part will be given to dircc papers by distinguished 
schoUrsN There will be ample opportunity for infmtnal discussion. 

Furdicr details will be issued Lrer. Infoztrtatioii may be ob¬ 
tained from Professor E. O. James, King*! College, University of 
London. 

Association of Social AuthrOpologisti. NJte (/d meefjpijf AtrM 
on z 3 UfiJ 29 Septemhirr^ 1949, n>wpFFmrrEfflfrif fty 

E. E. Evfim-Pritikdfti 

Hie suttitncr mecdtig of the Association w^as held at 
the London School of Economics on zH and 29 Sepcembet. There 
were present: Pioieisor Radcliffr-Srown (Chairman), Professor 
Evana-Pritchard, Professor Firth, Dr. Fortes, Dr. Fortune, Pro¬ 
fessor Gluckman, Professor Hutton, Dr. Kaben^\ Lh. Leach, Dr. 
Nidcl, Dr. Perisnitiy, |>r. Piddington, Dr. Read, Dr. Richards, 
Mrs. Schgtruan, Dr. Smith, Dr, Srinivas, Dr. Suimer. Professor 
Emm Beaglehole w^as invited to becotne a member of the 
Aa$ocutiaii, and Ins accepted the invitation. The revised Register 
of membert of the Association has been citcuktedp and a new 
edition will be brought out in 1951. A ducustioa, opened bv Dr, 
Fortes, wm held cm 'The Teaching of Sodal Anthropology/ The 
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next mcedDf; of the Ass^^cbtioti will rake- pbcc it Canibd Jgc on 
6 and 7 Janinry, Professor Gluchnun wilJ open a dis- 

mssion. 

A Catalogue of AnthropoLogical FUmi 

The STanding Committee on Social Sdenim of the 
Sdcncitlc Film Assodatioa is hoping to compitc a 
anklo^ of ali anthropological films available in the 
British blcs either in public or pri^-ate cDllecuoiis, Readers of 
Mam who are sAilling 10 help widi mfonmtion are invited to 
wriEc to Dr. E, R, Leach at the Royal Anthropologicai Insdtyte. 


Tile following data are required: tide of film^ present location, 
owner^ appcoxiniate date, name of pn>ducrr oc photographer, 
nature of subject, whether 16- or Ji-niin. fihii, approximate 
length (footage or running dnie}^ vvhedler silent or sound. 
Language of titling or sound track (if other than English)^ colour, 
terms of borrowing not available^ free on applicatiorip 
available on hire). In niajiv cases it will be of gieat assistance if 
nothing more than the tiijc and present location of die fdm b 
comniunicated $0 that fritdicr enquiries can be inidared. tntomia- 
tkin received wilh of course, be noted also in the Insdruce^s own 
file of itifornuiion on andumimlogical films. 
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Matimr : bdfJsh Mdscuiri Birpcdition to Middle Egypt* 1919^ 
l9Jt. By Ciiy Bniiil^ru {Qttftfiuh), 1948. Pp. 

107, imd 76 phfltri. Ptk^ 

This is an account of seasons' excavation of sitics on 
the eait bank of the Nile north of tlic area cm which the authorT 
previous work was publiibed under die tide of Egypto- 

loghts [ran ec^ngratiuatc theniselves dut BnintorL was able lo see this 
voliuiie tlifuugh flic press a few moiirhs before his dcadi, ajrhongh 
it h^d btni debyed by various eaus0 and finally the w'ar. Once 
again all the line drawings of the plates were made by Mr*. BruiitoiL 
The fuKls are described and studied by periods, in tlic authorV 
W'cll-knowTi thorough way. From the Badiarian came the most per¬ 
fect specimen of Badariau pottery yti found; and further infomia- 
rioii about fishhooks. SoniiC of die skulls are the nmst prognathous 
Hadariajis yet fournL From the i'redytLUtic (a grave of S,D_ 18-46) 
came a heavy copper axebead with a high nickel contenf, the 
rirhcst metal tool froip Egypt of any considcrabk- size In a femah 
grave of the Tih-Sib dynasties an obvious group of portcKj tools 
was not rtcogaized by the exavator (pp, 35^ 31 ), In the Middlo 
Kingdom section there is a discussion on the dating of amethyst ball 
beads. From the New Kingdoiii ihtre k evidence of the previous 
existetice of tempks buih by Akheturen and Ranieses lU the latter 


in honour of Set, associated with w hich there had been a bouc pit 
limiW to those found at Qau^ where fiissil bones as well as worked 
h^pupocamiai ivory had been revercudy buried, that animal being 
sacred to Set- 

A large cMueLcry dariug fiom 950-650 b.c. (land-z^th DjTtasrics), 
thoE^h poor^ was impntant because uiidismrbed, and provided 
the first l^ge series of scarabs and plaques (over 150) w hicli definitely 
belong to this period. The SCirabi are the iubjei:i of a study by Alan 
Rowe, on which Bruuron eomfnenrt that lie seems to iham a com^ 
nmn tendcaw^ to see kings* nomes on scarabs where tMt is not 
wholly juatjfiedr He clearly doubts—as I do^-that the ccustaui 
jumbles uidudir^ the ligtis reading Mimy really apply to an obscure 
lEid doubtful kinglet, whose scarabs in dial case would be niueh 
more pleuEsful than thcMC of wcll-knowti kings of the period. 
Cowrici also suddenly bcccunc pleuiifLLl in this ceiuetcry, but arc nor 
W'om round die wabi (see Mak, 1939, 165 and 1940, ao). An won 
knife or spearhead was found in this cemetery' and iwo other earjy 
exauipici of iron in Egypt came from the temple site^ a double- 
lugged axchcad (comparable loone foiuKl in the Rames^scruii} aud 
a knile of hitherto unknown ^ape, possibly us^'d for trimming 
liidei. 

A. J. ARKELL 



CORRESPONDENCE 


The Greek Race. Cf- Mam, 1948, 14? tfPEd t949. 4j 
» ™ ^ Sm.—D r. M. D. W. Jrffrey^ meditAtEiig a lifde ironically 
IX ^ upon the existenee of a ‘Greek Race,* to which I referred 
in a xhort arrick in Man reemdy 141). venturn a 

comparison between that race iiid a " Catholic’ oue. This reminds us 
of Max Mulkr and bis suggestion that it w^as as absurd to talk about 
au inngillary "Indo-Eutopean care* u abmir a ’dolichoccphalom 
lai^mge.* 

Yet, if the Tndo-Eufopcan race" is a fillacy, the " Greek race" is 
inidoubtciHy not so. itotwuthsiajiding ilie current stability (ai we 
call it} of this eternal wodd, and all the books indicated by Dr, 
fei&ryt for scudy. And we are not by any nteaus chauviiiuu m 
insisting diat the Greek world also should be eemsidered as a separate 
"race^" ai many wdl-known authoriiics accept. 

Ftiully, [ would like to venmre to mike a pjopH>sal to Dr. 
Jdfreys, To gather together, in one and the same hall^ one 
himdred ^ors (or better one hundred Russiaits who belong Eo eJic 
same Greek Cholic race). *nd another hundred Greeks; if 1 >t. 
jeflreys does not at first glance distii^uish the foirucr fiom the 
latter w 4 th 9S-ptr sneecss. I w^U sincerely accept that the 
"Greek race" is a fallacy, like rhe English^ the Russian or any other 
suMcalled ‘race * J. G. KOUMARIS 

MEunnn. Uitrirrfiify c/Atfmj 


The Couvade as Rlie de Passage^ Man, 1949, 64 
Tm Coellio, in bis very inieresting artide 

lo / Sigiiificanee of die Gouvadc among the Black 

Caribs,* lays that the fimeuon of the oouvaik as a riA- iJr 
has been prevkHisly overlookcNl 

FVrhaps I may draw attmtioTi to a paper read as long ago as 1905 


140 


for the Royal Acadeiny of Science at Amsterdam, by de Jojsclm de 
Jong, VDc Couvade,' AJfd. d Km. Akad. i'. A/d^ 

IjilfTkiindf, Vol. LIV (B) ti9J^)i pp- 5I-84. In this paper he poinicd 
DUE tltat in South America, auJ especially among the Caribs, it was, 
more ihati elsewhere^ pcHsibhr co disriuguisj) in the complex of 
couvade ceretnomes a group of rires wlikh w'cre related to * the w'ell- 
knnwn group of ritual csbstrrvances, which are grouped under one 
Iscad u "‘nft-j dr p 4 /sdge*‘ by Van Gennep, but for w'hich Ehe tcrtii 
"'Crisis ceremoiiialism as prupost-d by Misj Parwns is to be 
piefemHl' (p. 75). He coiVEiiiues: 'This parr of the complex we 
recognize ai a firat 4 ?irth rite or in other words os a parerriiry rite, 
w-hkh without doubt bdongs both essnniaUy and in outward 
appearance to the category' of the just nKntioned rrkis rites" (p, 75J, 

* rhe strong rescmblaDce between couvadc ritea and puberty ritual 
then, which lias been noced by re^'rral srtidcnu (Schotnbtit^k, 
W. E, Roth* PreuH, Kanteu, cl d/.), is opt lO astoiihhiug at Jl" 
[p, 73. footnote). This fimciion of die cmivadc among the Carihs, 
which Mf. Coelho supposed had been ovcirJookcd until now, is here 
as explicitly stared as qjic can wish for. 

There few quoiatioiw do not of course give a satisfiictDry idea of 
Professor dc Jong's critical, fully documented and historically 
essay. Nor irati tlicy can doubt on Ehc originality of Mr. 
Coelho*!! amde. The Language b-arrkr akne is to be held mponrible 
for Mr. Coelho*3 niBcakc. F. A. E. VAN WOUDEN 

Vnivrrsitfit I'jn /pfififjrair, 


Correction t Man, 1949,131 
100 Smumccs' 
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letter his address should have 
SrwhrcTft jRkudejid, 
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The Council of the Anthropological Institute amiounces that it wiU (subject 

as mentioned in the Routes for the time being governing the conipedtton for the 
above prize} award in 1950 and thereafter every year the Curl Bequest Prize for the 
best essay by any competitor upon the results or analysis of all or any anthropological 
work carried out or pubUsbed during the period of ten years preceding the year in 
which such essay is submitted and/or the history of some useful (inc in anthropology 
during that period. 

Until further norice the rules governing the comperirion are:— 

(i) Essays shall he submitted not later than 3ach April cadi year. 
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(3) Essays shall be in literary form and not in the form of bibliographies or 

catalogues. 
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as the Council may from time to rime appoint for the purpose of 
judging the respective scientific merits of the essays submitted shall be final 
as to the best essay and upon all other questions arising in coiinoctioD with 
the essay comperirion. 

(б) If, in any year, there shah be no essay which, m, the opinion of the Council of 

the Institute or of the officers of the Institute appointed for the purpose 
under the last preceding rule, is of sufficient scientific merit to deserve the 
award of the prize, then no award shah be nude in that year. The amount of 
the prize available for that year shah be retained by the Institute and added to 
the prize in any later year, in which there shall be at least two essays which 
are adjudged of sufficient sdcnrific merit to deserve the a ward of the prize. 

(7) If in any year there shall be two or more essays which arc judged of equal merit 

and scientific value and worthy of the award of the prize, then the amount 
available for the prize in that year may be divided, 

(8) The winning essay or essays shall be read at the last meeting of the Institute 

in December or at the first meeting in January of the following year. 

(9) The winning essay or essays shall be published in the Journal of tht Royal 

ATahropological lastituie or, at the discretion of the Council, may be published 
under its direction in the same style as the other publicarions of the Institute, 
or in both these modes. 

The prize offered for the winimig essay in 1950 is £50. Intending competitors should 
forward their essays before 30th April, 1950, to die Hon. Secretary, Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 21, Bedford Square, London,W.C. i., to whom inquiries should uso 
be addressed. 
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MAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDENTSHIPS. 

The Studentships are open to University Graduates and to others able to show that 
they are likely to profit by the study of anthropotofty ; they wtU normally be tenable for 
a maximum period of two years at any recognized University and may include a period 
of field work. 

The Studeatshlp Gfants will be deteranlned according to the course of study pursued 
and the circumstances of each case. Cost of living, University dues, travelUng. and 
field work expenses wifi be taken into consideration. 

Preference will be given to candidates who satisfy the Trustees of their intention 
to follow a Career that will enable them to continue their studies or researches outside 
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service, or like services of any of the Dominions or Dependencies of the British Empire« 
and those intending to enter them, are eligible for awards. 

Applications must be received not later than April 1, 1950. 
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man Antliropologtcal Scholarship Fund, Royal Anthropological Institute, 21 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C-l. 
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